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EDITOR's PREFACE. 


INCE the revival of letters in Europe, the 
antiquities of Britain and Ireland have been 
the ſubject of much inveſtigation. In the courſe of 


; inquiry, many uſeful facts relating to the manners, 
=® cuſtoms, and local arts of the antient inhabitants, 
have been diſcovered and authenticated; ſome how- 
ever ſtill remain in the ſhades of doubtful evi- 


- 3 dence, and efforts to diſpel the darkneſs, by vend- 


ing the traditions of old bards, indiſcriminately, 


for true hiſtory, or by adapting the tales of more 
modern rhimers, to the purpoſes of an hiſtorical 
hypotheſis, have been vain. They prove nothing 
but the ductility of ſome who believe with /:7:/e 
examination, and the confidence of others who 


expect to be believed without any. 


Tu knowledge we want (as far as it is attain- 


able) muſt be drawn from purer fountains; from 


a nearer acquaintance with the languages and 
writings of the old inhabitants, than has been 


Z hitherto made. Happily, ſome antiquaries have 
fallen into this track, and have been encouraged 


to proceed in it. Relative to our own country, 
the DusLiN SociErV (fo long celebrated in Eu- 


2 


rope) have appointed a ſelect committee of their 


A | OWNn 
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own body, to open a correſpondence at home and 
abroad, for the purpoſe of collecting as many do- 
cuments as ſtill remain, on the ſubject of our anti- 


quities. Major Charles Vallancey, one of their 


members, (an Engliſh gentleman) has already 


made a very conſiderable progreſs in explaining ? 


the old language of this iſland ; the rules of its 
conſtruction, and the Punic original of many of 


its terms. He has lately publiſhed alſo, ſome va- 
luable tracts on the antient laws of this country, 


and is ſtill enriching the public, with new diſco- 


veries, in this almoſt unknown region of litera- 2 


Xx 


ture. Thus has a ſatisfaction been already given, 


which is very rarely obtained in firſt attempts, 


wherein many difficulties oppoſe themſelves to new 4 


inveſtigations, 


Or the various denominations of people, who 1 
antiently flouriſhed in the Britannic iſles, the SCOTS 
have ſignalized themſelves by pretenſions to an 


early cultivation of human life and manners; ſuch 


as might be expected from a ſequeſtered nation, 


once put in the track of exploring its own mental 


faculties, and deriving advantages from their ex- 


ertion. Such pretenſions may have a foundation. 


Long in poſſeſſion of IJ eland, the inhabitants have 
experienced none of thoſe mighty ſhocks, which 
new- mould nations, and conſign to oblivion almoſt | 


all traces of their pre- exiſtent ſtate. Unconquered 
and free for many ages, they had a wide ſpace 
left for the viciſſitudes of improvement and de- 
generacy; of barbariſm and civilization. Their 
remoteneſs from the continent, might prove a ſe- 
curity, not an impediment to the retention of 
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uſeful arts once introduced among them, and of 
ſuch arts, the ufe of letters might undoubtedly be 
one. Theſe circumſtances invite curioſity, and 
the claims founded upon them, merit exami- 
nation. POOR 

Or the origin of this people, and the progreſs 
they made, before the reception of Chriſtianity, 
we purpoſe to ſpeak in a more proper place: in 
this, it will fufhce to obſerve, that in the ſixth 
century, the Scots have been divided into two in- 
dependent ſtates : the one, as Dr. Prigeaux ex- 
prefles himſelf, ſignalized their country by ma- 
king it the © prime ſeat of learning to all Chriſten- 
** dom;” the other confined for ſome time to a 
corner of Britain, extended their power in that 
iſland from the borders of Northumberland to the 
Orkneys; maintaining their monarchy and liber- 
ties there, againſt a powerful neighbour nation, 
and finally diſplaying their good fortune by unit- 
ing (for the firſt time) theſe three kingdoms under 
one head, in the ſucceſſion of James I. (the fixth 
King of Scots or that name) to the crowns of 
England and Ireland. 

Ar reg the conqueſt of the Crulbneas or Pidts 
in the ninth century, the Scots of Britain have 
been advancing in power, and deſerved obtaining 
it. Since the eleventh age, thoſe of Jreland have 
been falling gradually from power and conſe- 
quence, through the operation of cauſes which 
neceſſarily involve the ruin of any people, who 
do not, or cannot, recur to the firſt principles of po- 
litical ſecurity. Their fate has been long decided, 


* Prideaux' Connex. Vol. 3. p. 347. 8 vo. 
K _ while 
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while the good fortune of Scotland is ſtill the more 
conſpicuous, as the poſterity of her Kings, reign 
at this day over a vaſt empire, in the perſon of his 
preſent Majeſty, who makes the intereſt of all his 


. people © the object of his views, and the rule of 


** his actions.“ 

Tur monarchy of Scots in Britain began on the 
commencement of the ſixth century, at a time 
when Ire and, in the height of its power, was able 
to ſupport it there. Loarn the ſon of Erc, in an 
advanced period of life, became the firſt monarch 
of the Albanian Scots in 503, and (by his daughter 
Erca) was grandfather to Murkertach King of 1re- 
land, from whom ſixteen monarchs of Ireland 
have deſcended. This alliance of Loarn with the 
Hy- Niall royal family of Ireland, puts his time 
and the æra of the Scoriſh Monarchy out of diſ- 
pute. Ir is ſurrounded with inconteſtible proofs 
on all ſides; and the learned“ Mr. Whitaker 
muſt correct a great miſtake he has been led into, 
by antedating 1t near two hundred years. 


THis 


* The words of Mr. Whitaker are remarkable. 
44 


« been the younger branch of the houſe of the Orne, 


410 The ; 
royal line of Ireland appears deciſively from Offian to have 


This houſe appears as deciſively to have finally failed in the 4 


«4 perſon of O Han about the year 320. The monarch of | 
« Ireland would take poſſeſſion of the devolved kingdom. 


and would natutally give it an appendage to one of his 


2 ſons, and in the year 320, Fergus eſtabliſhed him- 


«+ ſelf in the country, Cc. Genuine Hiſtory of the Britains, 
Dub. Edit. p. 272. 


No ſcheme of antient hiſtory could be | 


more unhappily conceived, than this grafted on the authority. of | 


a fictitious King Man. 


nach, and all our antiquaties, reigned over Ireland, in 320. 
At that time, the Belgians poſſeſſed the province of Conaught, | 
| and 


Fiacha Sraveteny, according to Tiger | 
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Tuis æra of the Scotiſh monarchy in Britain has 


for a long time proved a ſubject of warm contro- 
verſy between the hiſtorians of Nor:th-Britain and 
> *X Ireland, and as the ſubject is amply diſcuſſed in 
f the following poſthumous work of Mr. O' Flaberty, 

"> a curſory view of the whole may be the more a- 
© greeable to the reader in the preſent preface, as 
© *Z it will fall in my way to offer a few remarks on 
e writers who have ſtarted up ſince our author's 
n 2 death, and who having abandoned the old ſyſtem 
h of their countrymen, ſubſtituted another of their 
'r cy, in its place, highly injurious to truth, as well 
5 as to the credit of both nations. 


THE monarchy of Scots in Britain from Loarn 
to Alexander III. includes a period of 782 years. 
On the fatal end of the latter, and ſoon after, of the 
maid of Norway (his infant grand-daughter and 
ſucceſſor) the kingdom of Scotland fell into con- 
vulſions. Edward I. King of England, was choſen 
arbiter between the competitors for the _ Scotifh 
throne, and he decided unfairly. He was reſiſted 
by a brave and free people, but in vain for ſome 
years. He ſeized on the kingdom, and having 
taken its archives into his poſſeſſion, he took care 
to deſtroy all the documents which related to its 
antiquities. 


and were hitherto governed by Kings of their own blood, 
till on the death of their King Conda, Fiacha Sraveteny ſeized 
on that province, and having put his fon Muryach Tireach 
in poſſeſſion of it, an end was put to the Belgian power z and 
Conaught remained thence forward in poſſeſſion of the Here- 


monians. 
Tr1s 
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Tuis loſs might in a good meaſure be repaired ; | 


by a reference to the annals ſti} preſerved in 


Ireland. But a monarchical eſtabliſhment of Scots ] N 


in Britain of no higher date than the ſixth century, 


ill ſuited a people, who contended with a monarch 9 
who derived his right to the whole iſland of Bri- 4 


tain from Brutus, a pretended Trojan hero : in 
this diſtreſs ſome Scots diſcovered an Iriſb record. 
wherein it was advanced that an {7:/þ prince named 
Fere, had conquered North Britain four ages 
before our Chriſtian era. This was enough. On 
this foundation the antiquaries of Scotland converted 
Ferc into their Fergus I. and gave him a ſucceſſion 
of more than forty kings from the days of Alex- 
ander the Great down to a Fergus, who really was 


a king of Britiſh Scots in the ſixth century, and is 


uſually tiled the firff of the Albanian or Dalriada 
monarchs, though Loarn (his eldeft brother) pre- 
ceded him ſome years. 

Tris ſcheme of antedated monarchy down 
from the days of Alexander the Great, was neceſ- 


fary to be oppoſed to the unfair pretenſtons of | 


the Engliſh Kings. Fordun, an eccleſiaſtic of the 
fourteenth century, was the firſt who publiſhed a 
liſt of the pretended ſucceſſors of Fergus I. Hector 
Boece, an eminent divine of the univerſity of 
Paris and Canon of Abergeen, invented hiſtory 
and chronology for thoſe monarchs ; George 
Buchanan retouched the piece, and exhibited i It in 
the glowing colours of his claſſical abilities. But 
no art could cover this forgery long. Primate 
Uſher and Dr. Rooth of Offory have detected it in 
occaſional ſketches. F. Ward an ob/ervant of 
; | Louvain 
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Louvain, expoſed it in detail, and, ultimately, 
Mr. O' Hlaberty, who has treated the ſubject more 
diffuſely, and with greater knowledge (in the fol- 
lowing work) than all his predeceffors. 

Br roxꝝ the publication of his Opygea, this quel- 
tion about the commencement of the Sci mo- 
narchy in Britain engaged the attention of Engliſh 
and #/#lſb antiquaries; of learned men, no. other- 
wiſe intereſted in the debate, than to come at ſome 
truths, which are but feldom obtained from the 
partialities of controvertiſts. 

DR. Lloyd, biſhop of St. A/aph, (in his hiſtorical 


account of church government, publiſh<d in 1684) 


expoſed to public view, the ſandy foundations on 
which the fabric reared by Foraun and Boece has 
been laid. This work having given great offence 
to Sir George Mac Kenzie, the King's Advocate for 
Scotland; that gentleman, no leſs diſtinguiſhed by 
genius, than a fine taſte, ſat down, to reſtore the 
honours of which he thought his nation, and the 
royal line of Sco:s, ſtripped; and in 1685 publiſhed 
his Defence againſt St. A/aph.—Biſhop L134 died, 


and the controverſy was taken up by his friend the 


learned Dr. StiUlingfleet, in the preface to his“ Au- 
tiquitres of the Britiſh Churches,” publiſhed in the 
ſame year. It was in the beginning of the debate 
with St. Aſaph that Mr: O' Flaberty's Ogygia made 
its appearance, a book to which Sir George took 
many exceptions in his Further Defence of the royal 
line, againſt Dr. Stilling fleet. 

To theſe exceptions Mr. O'Tlaberiy replied in 
the following work, intitled The Ogygia vinaicated, 
and in the courſe of it, unfolded many curious 


matters 
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matters relating to the Scoliſh hiſtory of both iſles, 
hitherto little known. 

Tur Engliſb being 10 bim a foreign language, 
and indeed inſufficiently regulated in his time, his 
phraſeology will in ſome places be found incorrect, 
and in a few inſtances a little obſcure. I dared not 
however meddle with his text, but gave it faith- 
fully as | found it; and for the defects I have men- 
tioned, he makes us ample amends, from his 
knowledge of his ſubject, and good ſenſe through- 
out. 

Unper the celebrated Duald Mac Firbis, he 
ſtudied his maternal language m its claſſical purity, 
and naturally turned his thoughts from the miſery 
of his country in his own days, to its proſperity in 
better. He was not full twelve years old on the 
commencement of the fatal rebellion in 164x, when 
the flames kindled in Scolland ſome time before, 


vil 


ſpread into the two other kingdoms, and in their 


violence conſumed the reigning monarch, the mo- 
narchy and the conſttution.—Under the govern- 
ment which ſucceeded, he was ſtripped of his here- 
ditary patrimony, and on the reſtoration of Charles 
II. had no redrefs, but ſhared the fate of many 
others who proved their title and mnocence in the 
court of claims, which preceded the promulgation 
of the act of ſettlement. The king was reſtored 


to his three kingdoms : our author was not reſtored 
to his cottage, as he himſelf phraſes it. The tra- 
gedies acted on the theatre of theſe iſlands in thoſe 
times, proceeded from a combination of cauſes 
which happily do not exiſt at preſent from power 
ul exertion, from property ill aſcertained, and from 
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religious duties ill underſtood. Thoſe cauſes are 
removed, and we cannot prize too highly the pre- 
ſent civil conſtitution, which muſt prevent the pol- 


*X ſibility of their return. 


2 DuaLD Mac FiRBIs cloſed the line of the he- 
reditary antiquaries of “ Lecan in Tirfiacra on the 
XZ Moy, a family whoſe law reports and hiſtorical 
collections have derived great credit to their 
country (many of which lye now diſperſed in 
= England and France.) — This laſt of the Firbiſſes 
was unfortunately murdered at Dunflin, in the 
county of Sligo, A. D. 1670, and by his death our 
® antiquities received an irreparable blow. His hiſ- 
© torical, topographical and genealogical collections 
(ritten by his own hand) are now in the poſſeſſion 
of a worthy nobleman, the Earl of Roven, who 
added this, to the other collections of 1riſþ hiſtory 
made by his father, our late Lord Chancellor Jocz- 
Z Lyx.—Of that work Mac Hirbis intended a ſecond 
= draught (as he intimates) with amendments and 
= corrections, but whether he executed his deſign 
we cannot learn. As the work ſtands, it is va- 
luable by preſerving the deſcents, and pointing out 
the poſſeſſions, of our Iriſb families of latter times, 
very accurately; but it is particularly valuable, by 
= reſcuing from oblivion, the names of diſtricts and 
& tribes in Ireland, antecedently to the ſecond cen- 
& tury ; ſince which, the Scots have gradually im- 
& poſed new names of their own, as they were ena- 
bled from time to time, to expel the old Belgic in- 
© habitants. It is a moſt curious chart of antient 
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topography, and vaſtly preferable to that given by 1 


the Alexandrian Geographer Piolomey, who muſt 
know but little of Ireland, wherein the Romans 
never made a deſcent. 

Tux laſt years of Firbis's life were employed 
in drawing up a gloſſary for the explanation of our 
old law terms, the great deſideratum of the pzeſent 
age. 
nothing, but we may well ſuppoſe it loſt, as the au- 


thor lived without a fingle patron, in days unfa- 


vourable to the arts of which he was maſter. |! 
wiſh that this ſhort account of our two princi pal 
antiquaries of the laſt age may not be deemed a 
digreſſion, from the intention of the preſent preface. 


Tux beſt account hitherto obtained of the mo- 


and ſucceſſion of their kings in lectors 


narchy of Scots, 
Britain to Alexander III. has been given by Mr. 
O'Flaberty, Sir George Mac Kenzie's Defence and 
Further Defence, could not re-eſtabliſh the 4o or 
44 kings, which Ward and our author have de- 
throned. It wes too viſionary a ſcheme to be ſup- 
ported, and Mr. Innes, a prieſt of the Scotch col- 
lege in Parts, who laboured much on Scotiſh anti- 
quities, has given it up as indefenſible. 

To make his countrymen ſome reparation for 
the loſs of an antiquity they long thought well- 
founded, Mr. [nes purſued a ſcheme, of which Dr. 
Stilling fleet furniſhed him with the outlines. To 


avoid hiſtorical credulity, he fell into the oppoſite 
extreme of hiſtorical ſcepticiſm. By a number of 
negative arguments, plauſible but unſatisfactory, 
he laboured to prove that the old ſenachies of Ire. 
ons were equally ignorant with Ferdun and Boece, 
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relatively to the origin of their nation; and that 
they had not the uſe of letters till introduced by 
the chriſtian miſſionaries in the fifth century.—One 
poſitive fact, well ſupported, overturns at once 
moſt of his exceptions, but he has ſucceeded in 
one, made to our earhieſt regal ſucceſſions and 
genealogies. 

Tress firſt ſucceſſions and generations, Mr. 
O' Faberty has admitted as authentic, through de- 
ference to the authority of Gi/la-Corman, Flan of 
the monaſtery of Bute, and our other antiquaries 
of the tenth and eleventh century, who drew no 
line between rhe uncertain and authentic, in our 
antient hiſtory. 

Ta1s pattiality to Gitla-Coeman and other col- 
lectors of the hiſtorical fragments which eſcaped 
the fires of the Norwegians (through hoſtilities of 
two hundred years) may be pardoned; it could 


xi 


not be overlooked by neutral critics, who with an 


eagerneſs to learn, have a penetration to diſcern, 
and do not the leſs credit hiſtory in its maturity, 
that many fictions mix with the relations of its in- 
fant ſtate. Hiſtory bears charaCteriſtics, which 
enable us to ſeparate the probable from the incre- 
dible in antient accounts, when we diveſt ourſelves 
of national prejudices; and we ſhould be unrea- 
ſonable indeed, if we expected more credit for the 
fables of the ſenachies, than for thoſe of Herodotus 
himſelf, the father of hiſtory. 


Ir was Mr. [mes who furniſhed Dr. Mac Pher- 


en, and his nameſake Mr. James Mac Pher/on, with 


negative arguments againſt the probability of writ- 
ten records in Ireland before the reception of chriſ- 


tianity, 
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tianity. Of acknowledgments to their benefactor, 
theſe two writers are (as Mr. }/hbitaker truly ob- 


ſerves) very ſparing; but far from being ſo, of their 4 


cenſures, where they find him unfavourable to thew 


deſt. He could not avoid makipg falſe ſteps on 


the hiſtorical ground he trod, habing, as he can- 

* bir th, 
what t 
torical 


didly confeſſes, no knowledge of the Scoliſp lan- 
guage or writings, nor any domeſtic guides to con- 
duct him.— His eſſay on the Scoltiſh antiquities, in 
two volumes, was publiſhed in 1529, and | owe the 
peruſal of it, and of ſeveral other valuable documents, 
to John Ridge, Eſq; an eminent barriſter at law, to 
whom I am bound, in this place, to expreſs a ſenſe 
of my gratitude, as well as of my happineſs in his 
friendſhip. 

Or the hiſtorical labours of theſe two gentlemen 
of the name of Mac Pberſon, it will be proper to 
give ſome account in this place. The firſt, a 
learned man, was miniſter of Slate in the Iſle of 
Sky : the other is well known to the public, by the 
poems of FiNGAL and TEMoRa. The former's 
critical Diſſertations on the origin, &c. of the an- 
tient Caledanians, were publiſhed after his death, 
and were prefaced (as is evident from the ſtyle and 
manner) by the latter. Both have agreed to aban- 
don not only the Fordonian monarchy of Sir George 


Mac Kenzie, but that of Offan alſo. The Pre- 
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facer, in particular, has virtually given up the a 
plan he laid in his Diſſertation and Notes on Fiu- 


gal, for rearing thereon a Scotiſb monarchy in Bri- 


tain commencing with the chriſtian æra, and now | 


he deſcends ſo low as to ſuppoſe, that the Briti/b I 
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* Scots had no authentic records of their own, till 


the 712th century; nor does he heſitate in declaring 
bis countrymen an irreligious and illiterate people 


in the ſeventh, Such a repreſentation, the creature 


of mere will, begat on arrogance, can hardly be 
deemed injurious : like other productions of de- 


viating nature, it gaſps and dies in the moment of” 


birth, and we expoſe it here, to let the public (ee 
what they are to expect from this gentleman's hiſ- 


*Z torical reſearches in matters of antiquity. 


Mr. Mac Plerſon has on his firſt appearance 


1 diſtinguiſhed himſelf by tranſlations of ſome 
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Highland poems, the originals of which he 
would have us believe, were the compoſitions 
of an illiterate Highland bard of the third cen- 
tury. But he forgot to prove how thoſe poems 
could, through a ſeries of more than a thouſand 
years, be preſerved among an illiterate people; 
or how mere oral tradition, which taints every 
other human compoſition, and corrupts its ſtream 
as it flows, ſhould prove a ſalt for keeping the 
works of Offtan (ſweet in their primitive purity. He 
forgot alſo to aſſign a reaſon how that illicerate 
bard ſhould be fo deſcriptive of arts and cuſtoms 
unknown in his own age, and ſo ſilent of the rites 
and cuſtoms which prevailed in it. He may per- 
haps find it eaſy to give ſuch problems a ſolution, 
by referring us to the inſpiration of the antient 
poets,, who could foretel the future, and explain 
to their hearers what otherwiſe they could not un- 
derſtand. But we conceive that every critical 


See the Preface to Dr. Mac Pherſon's Diſſertations. Dub. 
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reader 
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reader will give a quite different ſolution, and not 
ſpare a moment for heſitation, in pronouncing 
thoſe poems, mere modern compoſitions, collected 
by the induſtry, and ſhaped into form by the inter- 
polations of the ingenious Editor. Originals of this 


ſtamp he may certainly produce, or leave them in 


the hands of * Mr. Beckeit, or any other gentle- E 


man, 


Some obſervations of Dr. Johnſon, in his Journey through * 


the Weſtern Iſles of Scotland, ſhed day-light on the birth and 
parentage of the poems aſcribed to Offan : he has diſcovered 
there, ** that the Zar/e (till very lately) was never a written 


language, and that there is not in the world an Earſe manu. | 
1% ſcript a hundred years old.” He juſtly obſerves, that in 
« an unwritten ſpeech, nothing that is not very ſhapt can be e 
« tranſmitted from one generation to another, and that fe, 

« have opportunities of hearing a long compoſition often 
enough to learn it, or have inclination to repeat it, ſo often 
«© as is neceſſary to retain it:“ He concludes, that the poems | 
of Ofian never exiſted in any other form, than that which Mr. | 
Mac Pherſon has given them, from the ſcraps of oral tradition 


of Fin Mac Cumbal and his heroes, which are repeated every 
day, among, the vulgar, in Ireland ani the Highlands, No- 
thing therefore can be more ridiculous than the poor attempts 
now made to impreſs the public with an idea, that theſe mo- 
dern poems were compoſitions of the third century. In an 
advertiſement publiſhed in the London Chronicle of Fan, 21, 
1775, the advertiſer declares he had the originals of Fingal 
and other poems of Offan in his poſſeſſion many months of 
the year 1762. — But what originals? thoſe of the bard who 
died twelve hundred years ago, or Mr. Mac Pberſans own ? 
To give the ſemblance of genuineneſs to ſuch poems, as works 
of great antiquity, he muſt ſhew that they are not given in 
the modern vulgar Farſe, but in a dialect nearly the fame 
with the Gadelic or Gazlic found in books from the ſixth to the 
ſixteenth century. This he cannot ſhew, as thoſe poems could 


be underſtood by his countrymen in no diale& but their own. 
Indeed 
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man, for the inſpection of the curious, nor will any 


part of their merit be diſallowed by the public, on 
the ſcore of their not being thirteen hundred years 
old: for merit they have, and we confeſs with 
pleaſare, that Mr. Mac Pherſon has acquitted him- 
ſelf happily, in retaining much of the ſpirit, ima- 
gery, and alluſions peculiar to our old bards; nay, 
that he has improved, or that others have im- 
proved upon them, by adopting, in ſeveral in- 
ſtances, the bold but truly poetical turn of many 
paſſages in the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament. 


The genius of Gadelic or Gaelic compoſition is in- 
2 deed ſingularly ſuſceptible of this improvement, 
and the ſtate of Scotland, ſince the reformation, has 


eminently favoured the introduction of it. Inde- 
pendently of it. no man will, I preſume, deny, 
that an Highland bard of the laſt or preſent cen- 
tury, may not poſſeſs as much poetical fire as 


the fon of Fingal, or any other literate bard. 


in Fingal's army. I have the greater pleaſure 
in my conviction on this head, as ſome ſhort 
Gaelic originals (of North Britain) highly 
poetical, have been ſhewn to me here in Dublin 
by a very worthy and learned gentleman, the Rev. 


Mr. Mac Lagan, chaplain to the Highland regi- 


ment quartered in our garriſon till the beginning 
of the laſt ſummer, 


Indeed it is worthy of remark, that theſe o/ compoſitions are 
& deſtitute of one ſingle proof of their being older than the pre- 


ſent or preceding century. 
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Tavs Mr. Mac Pberſon, (as a tranſlator of Earſe 
poems) has his merit, by exhibiting proofs of the 
ſtrength of natural genius among his countrymen. 
As an antiquarian he has rejected with high con- 
tempt all our antient 1riſþ annals, indiſcriminately, 
without conſulting any of the few of our country- 
men who could explain them for him. In their 
place he ſubſtitutes an hypotheſis of his own, the 
hopeful object of which is to vilify the antient 
Scots of both ifles. To ſupport this ſcheme, not 
of hiſtory, but of the improbability of our hav- 
ing any; he has raked up all the dirt caſt on the 
natives, by old Greek and Roman writers, by men 
who knew nothing of the internal ſtate of Ireland 
but what they could pick up from mariners, or 
others little better informed. Even ſuch writers, 


Mr. Mac Pberſon (as has been proved in ſeveral | 


inſtances) quotes unfairly: Nor is this all; foreign 
authors of reputation, who lived nearer home, 
and in ages of better information, he proſcribes as 
ignorant of their ſubject, and in contradiction to 


all the old documents of England, Ireland and 1 * 
Scotland, he avers on Dr. Mac Pherſon's authority 1 
and his own, that the Scots of Ireland were Aa 


can from the Highlands. 


Converſant only in one vulgar dialect, (naturally 3 
corrupted like that of every other country, where 
the purity of language is not preſerved in the 
writings of learned men, but particularly where 
writing in the native diale& has been diſuſed for 
many I 
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many ages) converſant, I ſay, but in one vulgar 


branch of Celtic, this gentleman boaſts of his 
Celtic knowledge, as a linguiſt. He modeſtly | 


_ aſſures us allo, that Dr. Mac Pherſon was maſter 


of the Celtic in all its branches, though I much 
ſuſpect that he was but a poor proficient in his own. 


In truth, the phrenzy of etymology was never car- 
ried farther than by theſe two gentlemen, and 


one of them (from the few lines he gives us in 
the notes on 7 emara) ſhews his great ignorance of 
the radicals, and genuine orthography of the dialect 
he uſes. 

ON the latter's Introduction to the hiſtory of 
Britain and Ireland, I have ſketched out ſome 
obſervations, (ſuch as I could make) to expoſe 
his inconſiſtencies, contradictions, and impoſitions. 
It is well for the public, as it is reputable to Mr. 
Mac Pherſon, that I have been ſpared the trouble 
of | finiſhing what I began, by ſome late publica- 


tions of men, who have brought, and are till 


bringing contributions into the treaſury of Britiſb 


literature. T will here obſerve in general, that the 
only merit of his introduction conſiſts in an elegant 
phraſelogy, with leſs. incorrectneſs than is gene- 


rally found in writers born out of England. His 
natural talents are indeed conſiderable, his expreſ- 
ſion vigorous, but both unfortunately miſapplied 


on a ſubject to which he is a great ſtranger. The 
negatives of Mr. Innes he has ſpun out to a great 


length, and when he abandons his ſhelter under 


them, he flies to no other, but ſuch as a little art 
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edted Him with” great gefieroſity, leaving him 


in poſſeſſion of one fort, which Mr. Whitaker © 
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Irhioks is tenable. But out, of that he ſhall be 
driven alſo, as! epdeavayr, to ſhew in the annexed 
ſhort diſſertatjon. 


, Tue remains of antient , hiſtory . ſtill. preferved 
© at home and abroad, have found a much more 
y Formidable. adverſary than Mr. Mac Pherſon - it is 
rt zin Nr. VAhitaker himſelf, who, Jabouring on the 
1 Fſublüchment. of a new ſyſtem of. Britiſh antiqui- 
in ties, argues, from authority, not from imagination, 
from a,defare, to inform, not fram. a, will to per- 
to plex and confound. With ſuch | a, ;preparation— 
in aich induſtry to diſcover, and, powers to adorn 
truth, he;has been unhappily led out of the path 
fi. of it,, by 10g great a deference to the authority of 
he Kicardus Corynenfis,, a learned Benegictine of. Met 
the g wnſtef, 4 whoſe book on Britiſh antiquuies has 
to been lately publiſhed in Capenbag en by Mr. Ber- 
of tan, a very . learned, member of the London So- 
ind ſciety of ,antiquayians. „That Monk, a good writer 
ich of, Latin, and well, verſed. in, old Greek and Ko- 
ion. gun writings, appears to have, known but little of 
en- &#þecaptiquitics of his own, country. In, the, ac- 
of count he gives, he. arhitrarily diſſents from Bede, 
ſide Band other well informed antients ;. ſome true facts 
gth, The deppeciates, by adaptipg them to, a fanciful 
ject, "if chronplogy;; of his own, and ſorne doubtful facts 
ittle he admits as, true, without attempting at any proof 
from 19 remoye incredulity. To the errors of Ptolomey, 
f all or rather of the tranſcribers and interpolators of 
has that. EHptian geographer, he yields himſelf a 
him Willing, capvye ; for which, in things relating to 
_ rain, there may be ſome reaſon, but in moſt, 
ink? 


1 relating to antient Iriſh topography, none can be 


a 2 aſſigned 
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aſſigned for ſo much deference. Prolomey could 
know but little of Ireland in the ſecond century 
his defects however have been ſupplied in the 
Lecan records, as copied by the late celebrated 
Mac Firbis, In that copy (now in the hands «f 
the Earl of Roden) we have an account of th: 
ſeveral tribes of Ireland, in the beginning of the 
ſecond century. It throws additional light on the 
hiſtory of that and ſome ſubſequent ages, and i: 
undoubtedly the moſt antient document of Celli 
topography hitherto diſcovered. 

ON theſe foundations of Ricardus, has th: 
hiſtory of Mancheſter been in a conſiderable de. 
gree reared, and a capital miſtake pervading ſuc 
a work, like a lurking diſorder in a robuſt body, 
muſt be removed, or ſubject the whole frame to: 
ſtate of languid exiſtence, at beſt, 

By all that has been faid; the reader ſees wha! 
a number of debates, and from various quarters 
this ſabje& on Jriſb antiquities has produced: 
Mac Kenzie, a Sibbauld, an Innes, an Uſper, | 


Stillingfleet, a Whitaker, &c. have not exhauſtec i 


it: and though ſome have debaſed it by error, 
ſuch as a Keating or a Mac Pherſon, yet other 


ſuch as a Ward and an O'Flaberty (notwithſtand: ? 


* 


ing ſome miſtakes) have thrown light upon made v. 


have bee 
wanted, to enable a neutral public to pronounce eareleſſn 


with preciſion on the merits of this ſubject, whic 1 about a 


= or the 


by knowledge. Some lights, however, are ti 


the more it is agitated among learned men, b 
more theſe lights will appear. The publicatio 
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| 2 tranſlation, would undoubtedly forward us 


the knowledge we chiefly want, on this ſubject. 
A GENERAL hiſtory of Ireland from the earlieſt 


. times to the commencement of the preſent century, 


has been attempted but by two learned men, who 
had not proper materials before them, nor ſki}l in 
pur language for ſuch an undertaking : the one a 
worthy and learned Engliſhman, Dr. Warner, of 
Barns in Surry ; the other a Frenchman (but of Irish 
parentage) the Abbe Mac Geoghagan. Mr. Wynne's 
work I take to be, chiefly, an abridgm-nt from 
th. | 
Six James Ware, equally ignorant in our lan- 
E publiſhed his compilation | in detached pieces. 
e poſſeſſed indeed excellent materials, but un- 
Fortunately meeting with ignorant interpreters, he 
committed groſs miſtakes in his book of antiqui- 


ties, which nothing but a falſe interpretation could 
; ®pccaſion. 


| It was only a few months before his 
death, that he called in the aſſiſtance of Mac 
Ft and had he lived to avail himſelf of that 
gentleman's knowledge, we ſhould undoubtedly 


Have lights on the ſubject, which cannot be ob- 
tained, 
duſtry and difficulty. 


in the preſent time, but with much in- 


Tux learned author of the following work 


1 made valuable collections, which, after his death, 


have been diſperſed, and partly loft, through the 
Feareleſſneſs of his friends. He was long employed 


© about a work, intitled, The Ogygia Chriſtiana,” 
© or the Annals of Ireland from its Reception of 


Cbrittianity. This ſecond Ogygia, more valuable 
than 
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than the rf, for its importance, may, we hope, be 
ſtill in ſome ſafe hand. 

Tar genetal hiſtory" of this iſtand; even from 
the entrance of Henry the Second to the late re- 
volution, has been ſtratigely neglected by the 
writers of the laſt century. Sir Richard Cox 
attempted it, with ſcanty materials, for it is evi- 
dent that he omitted conſulting many, which were 
within his reach. His liftory required diſpatch, 
and ears all the marks of an haſty performance. 

Or all the works on the latter ſubject, down to 
the reign of James I, the Diſcovery of Sir John 
Davis is incomparably the moſt valuable. It is 
contracted within a ſmall compaſs, but indeed, 
ſuperior to all the reſt united, for obtaining a juſt 
idea of the civil evils, which by a neceſſary re- 
coil, bring on a remedy, and force the worſt 
ſtate of things into a better. 

Fox Dr. Leland it has been reſerved to ſpread 
the work on a larger canvas, and finiſh the pic- 
ture which Sir John Davis has delineated. He 
has done ſo in the colouring of a raſter. 


> $40 


Henry King of Enpland offered himſelf uncalled, 


for remedying them, and was therefore under the 2 


neceſſity of uſing violence, to every reluCtant patient. 


order 3 
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He was received, however, by a majority; among 
whom ſome princes of good ſenfe ſaw evidently, 
that a remedy was not to be obtained, but through 2 
the power of a foreign prince and foreign legiſlator. 
Unhappily for the people, Henry could not make 9 
goed his engagement to them. He died, and diſ- 
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order returned. Thus it fell out; and an hil- 
torian, like a traveller in an empoveriſned country, 
muſt take up with the fare ſet before him. For 
three hundred years and more, after the entrance of 
Henry the Second, Dr. Leland could find little 
variety to relieve, few brilliant events to warm, 
hiſtoric genius. He had ſcarce any thing to de- 
ſcribe, beſide commerce neglected or ill extended ; 
arts unimproved, ſcience uncultivated, weakneſs 
in our councils, and anarchy in the provinces. 
After wading through this chaos, he landed on a 
new world; on an unfiniſhed creation from hu- 
man hands, disfigured by contentions about the 
enjoyment of it. Things however in this ſtate 
tend to order, as the rules for eſtabliſhing it are 
ſeldom diſputed by the contenders. It is in ſuch a 
ſtate that the powers of an hiſtorian find their 


proper field to range in, and it is herein that Dr. 


Leland has diſplayed his, very eminently, by unfold- 
ing the ſprings, and detecting the arts whereby our 
arrival at the preſent orderly ſtate, has been for- 
warded or retarded. — This, indeed was turning his 
great abilities to the beſt of purpoſes. By an enu- 
meration of the diſorders acted on our own ſtage 
in former times, he teaches us what to avoid, what 
to purſue in the preſent, to render us wile men 
and good citizens. 

Tuis preface has ſpun out to a greater length 
than I intended : I ſhall cloſe it here, with my 
grateful acknowledgments to the Nobility and 
Gentry who have enabled me to preſerve the fol- 
lowing poſthumous work, by their ſubſcriptions. 


February 20, 17175. 
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A 
DISSERTATION 
ON THE 


; Origin and Antiquities of the antient 
Scors of Ireland and Britain. 


N the earlieſt times, the much greater part of 
Europe was occupied by the Celtes. The Scy- 
Ibian⸗ roved on their confines. The languages of 
thoſe two people bore a great affinity. Their 
terms, like their ideas and wants, were few, and 
for a long time they could communicate their 
thoughts to one another intelligibly. Both (branches 
from the ſame ſtock) formed themſelves into com- 
munities, and adopted a ſpecies of government, 
natural to a fierce people, who would bear no ſer- 
| - vitude, but were too ignorant to ſet proper limits 
to power, or attemper liberty with the controls 
naeceſſary for civil ſubordination. The Scytbians 
in particular were a martial and vagabond people. 
They invaded Aa, and over-running many parts 
ol Europe, they mixed with the Celtes in ſeveral 
countries; they have done ſo in Scandinavia, in 
3 Germany, and even in Spain; and when we ſpeak 
ok one of thoſe people, we ſhould often include an 
idea of both. | 
"3 Ovx earlieſt accounts of thoſe nations, however 
3 certain, convey but little inſtruction. They ſub- 
37 liſted partly on the prey they hunted down, partly 
1 On 
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on the fruits of the ſoreſt, partly on droves of 
tamed cattle, which they tended very carefully, 
and led from diſtrict to diſtrict, as convenience 
invited, or as the preſſure of more powerful neigh- 
bours neceſſitated.— To them the, earth, was one 
great common, whereon violence gave the law, 
but gave it looſely, and- therefore unprofitably. 
They invaded and fled alternately. The encamp- 
ment of every little community reſembled a city, 

wherein rules of natural juſtice were. enforced : all 
beyond was a deviation from thoſe rules. Emi- 
grations were therefore common. The, ſtronger 
tribe chaced away its weaker neighbours, or, over- 
taking them in their flight, obliged them to incor- 
porate with their conquerors. Thus it was—By 
ſuch means ſmall ſtates encreaſed their ſtrength, 
and the conquered loſt, nothing by incorporation. 


They, were rather gainers. Slavery, which, by a 
ſtrange inconſiſtency, exiſts. only under. "civilized 
governments, was unknown among. theſe tribes. 


It coyld not; be eſtabliſhed among dynaſties, who 
had the 


ro 


their natural ideas of equality. It was a ſtate of 
ſociety. which inferred a perpetual ſtate of hoſti⸗ 
lity between neighbouring communities; but it 
inferred alſo a cloſer connexion amon fi ingle tribes, 

than is generally found TRA civilized nations. 
SUCH was the original c condition of the numerous 
clans which covered the northern countries, and 
they remained long in, this ſtate, as their brethren 
the 7. artars do to this day in many parts of Afia.— 
Having no cement of federal union among them, 
NJ their 


leſs, felt, as they were common to all, and flattered 


power of reſiſting it, or flying from it; 
and the evils of anarchical government were the 
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bouring civilized nation, was unavoidable. It was 
through this defect that Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 


loft their licentious liberty. Roman arts prevailed 


ultimately over Celtic valour, and yet by an un- 
happy deſtiny, the conquered nations were little 


the better for loſing the power of hurting one ano- 
ther. Anarchy indeed had a period, but ſervitude 
ſucceeded; and Roman (ſcience made but little pro- 
greſs among a people, excluded from a participa- 
tion of Roman immunities. 

Ix LAN, peopled originally hy Celtic and Scyibo- 
Celtic tribes from South and North Britain, could 
not fare better than the parents they deſcended 
from. The ſame manners, the ſame cuſtoms pre- 
vailed, till time and ſortunate accidents combined 
to introduce better. 

Our earlieft accounts of [reland. have been 
handed down: to us by the bards, a race of men 
well qualified for working on the barren, ground of 
broken traditions. Poetic invention gave exiſtence 
to facts which had none in nature, and an origin 
which included ſorae genuine truths, has been ob- 
ſcured by forged adventures on ſea and land. A 
ſucceſſion of monarchs has been framed, many of 
whom never reigned, and the line of genealogy has 
been opened, to make room for rednndancies, 
without which the ſucceſſion of ſo many monarchs 


could not be admitted by the moſt ductile eredu- 
lity. ? ; 


Tnus it fared in the infancy of things in Ire- 
land, as well as in every other European country 


and in all, we will find, that the introduction of 
letters, 
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letters, far from limiting, has, in fact, enlarged 
(for a conſiderable time) the ſphere of the oſtenta- 
tious and marvellous. The regiſtering of facts 
under the direction of nature and truth, has been 
the work of ages advanced in civilization. To 
theſe we will haſten; and that we may give no line 
to a fugitive hypotheſis, or the fanciful excurſions 
of ingenious idleneſs, we will not attempt to paſs 
any of our moſt antient traditions on our readers, 
but ſuch as may be ſupported by parallel docu- 
ments of foreign antiquaries, who held no correſ- 
pondence with the natives of this iſland. When 
ſuch ſupports fail, the language of the nation, ſtill 
fortunately preſerved in books, will bring conſi- 
derable and authentic aid to our inquiry. Its true 
Celtic original will be pointed out, its deſcent of a 
different ſtock from that ſpoke in South Britain; 
its mixture with other dialects on the continent, 
before its introduction into Ireland; its harmonious 
articulation, and its number of “ Punic or Pheni- 
cian terms. Theſe ſingularities will lead us to the 
true original of the antient Scots of Ireland and 
Britain, and furniſh information with more preci- 
ſion than any antient inſeriptions on plates of braſs, 
or columns of marble. | 

In collating domeſtic with foreign documents, 
Sir Jaac Newton ſhall be my principal guide: and 
the matter I extract from our domeſtic ſenachies, l 
take chiefly from the Lebhar-Gabala of O'Clery, 
from Eochy O' Floin and Maolmura, writers of the 
ninth century 3 from Flan of the monaſtery of Bute, 


* See Major Yallancey's Eſſay on the Iriſh language, Dub. 


edit. 1772. 
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and Tigernach, writers of the eleventh; Gila Coe- 
man, O' Dun, and O' Douagan, antiquaries of the 
twelfth ; the annals of the our Maſters, and the 
Chronicon Scotorum. 

Wir a degree of ſatisfaction I return to this 
ſubject, as this publication of Mr. O' Flaberty's book 
preſents me with an opportunity of retracting a 
miſtake I have been led into, in former printed 
eſſays on our antiquities. It proceeded from the 
credit I allowed to the regal and genealogical liſts 
antecedent to the Eamanian æra, as they have been 
given by the ſenachies of the tenth century. Struck 
with an objection of Mr. Innes's on this head, I 
was at the pains of comparing and analyſing the 
whole; and finding each line of our four regal liſts 
differing widely from each other, in the number of 
generations, and all unconformable with the courſe 
of nature, and with chronology, as lately improved 
by Sir Jaac Newton; 1 occaſionally dropped my 


guides, and occaſionally took them up again, as the 


ſureſt I could follow, when they arrived at a period 
wherein their number of generations and regal 
ſucceſſions, agree accurately with each other, and 


with the courſe of nature from which they be- 


fore deviated. They mark the boundaries: of 
truth and fiftion for us, without their knowing 
that they did ſo. In fact, the dawning lights of 
hiſtory open upon us (according to Tigernach and to 
truth) on the erection of the houſe of Eamania 
ſeven generations before our vulgar #ra : and theſe 
lights come on gradually till they pour their full 


® Eflay, vol. II. p. 486, 487. 


ſplendor 
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ſplendor upon us in the legiſlation, and new. con- 
ſtitution of Tuathal the acceptable, in the ſecond 
century. All before theſs epochs, is indeed. but dark- 
neſs viſible ; we can only diſcerm a few ſtars through 
the'Hiſtorical cloud: the reſt is hid from our view, 
nor need we regret the loſs, if what the Senachies 
recoid het true, and it eis very credible, that our 
more Antient monarchs were chiefly employed in 
diſtreſſing and killing one another. 


Sou traditions of the original of: nations are 
tobe received, when they afford ſufficient evi- 
dences of their credibility. Ireland was inhabited 
in the earheſt times, by tribes (as“ Sir James Mare 
juſtly obſerves) from Britain, Germam, Gaul and 
Spain. They ſucceeded? to each other in this 
iſland cas the Senachies inform us) by different 
migrations; made in different times. Their deno- 
minations of Nemetes, Belgians, Dumnonians, 
Galenians, æan be, traced to Germany, Gaul and 
Britain. Phey differed but little in thein dialects, 
as the names; of their leaders, of the diſtricts, 
mountains, dakes, and rivers they poſſeſſed, prove 
convineingly. Lättle can be ſaid with certainty 
of thoſe antient tribes, as their times were ante- 
en to bAperuſy of, eme ifland. 
het II. 

1 a N of ages, the Schites or 
Scots. migrated into Ireland, and became maſters 
of it. Theſe new. comers are pointed out tc us 
by the Senachies, under the ac] names 


* De Antiguit. lib. f. cap. I. 
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of Gardelians,' Scuits, and Pbenians; appellations 
Wrhich denote a mixture of Celies, Srytbians and 
© Phenitians, in the part of the continent from 
hence they arrived. They have been conſtantly 
and invariably diſtinguiſhed from the Belgians, 
WG alenians, and Damnbnians their predeceſſors in 
the iſland. The ſame Senachies have been equally 
Bpoſitive in deriving the original of theſe ſtrangers 
from the weſtern parts of * Spain, a country well 
known to bè inhabited in early times, by colonies 
of Celres, Scythians and -Phenivians. This relation 
Ko their / Spaniſh extraction is not improbable: 

+ Let us examine the Seen Wien Gepoſe'1 in 
51 its favour. 

LanGcvace, one f the molt ami teſti- 
ef monials/of the origin of antient nations, leads us 
Fas it were by the hand, to the certainty! of: the 
fact. *concutrently/ delivered in this inſtance by 
natives and foreigners. The number of Punic 


: or Phettician words diſcovered in the Triſpo tongue 


could not be borrowed from the Gauls or ' Britains, 


. in whoſe countries the ann, or their younger 
4 | 
4 * Ut Bel ſentio dicam, Inter omnes ge de Hiberais nomine 
55 ing aluerunt divjnationes, mihi arri iet Iſiodori et aliorum ab 
Iberia deducentium, tum ob fixas ibi quaſdam IBberrum Sedes, 
tum ob nominit dffinitaten.. * 'War. 'Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 1 

* + Wine venerunt Stoti @ phrtibus' (Hiſpahie ad Hibernian. 


Venn. tap. 6 land again, — Er pfen wrberunt trer:filieujuſdam 


; Militis Hiſpaniæ m Chiulis ; and again, — Venerunt paulati m 
a partibus Hiſpani æ et tenuerunt regiones plurimas, ec. This 
is the account repeatedly | given by Nennius, a Britiſh writer of 
the ninth century, and the rontradifory inſertion” of," nulla 
tamen certa hiftoria originis Scotorum reperitur is een an 


> interpolation, and ſo marked in brathets, by Mr. Bertram the 
AY lrarned editor of Nenmus, ann, 1757, | 
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ſons the Caribaginians, made no ſettlements 
But thoſe words muſt be adopted in ſome countij 
where ſuch ſettlements were of antient ſtanding, 
and where a great part of it, the maritime region: 
eſpecially, were ſubjected to thoſe great maſter 
of navigation and arts in the earlier ages. Spain 
was undoubtedly one of the principal countrig 
cultivated by them; and from them the Spaniard 
learned the elements of arts and letters. In ſom: 
domeſtic. diſtreſs a colony of that people migh 
take ſhelter in Ireland, and the Pheniczen term 
have mentioned offer an incontrovertible pro; 
that tney had. 

Taz original language of Spain was Celli 
moſt certainly : 


people on earth, found their way into that countij 


and introduced a dialect which (as I have obſerve : 


above) had a near affinity. with that they founc 
before them; they might therefore with th 


the greater facility incorporate with the indiger- 7 


ous: inhabitants. In theſe times incorporation 
were common between the Celtes and Scythian: 
The language of Ireland proves ſuch an incorpo 
ration, for we find it to be, what our old gram 
marians have termed it, 
mixed tongue partly Celtic, and. partly Scythia! 
wherein we diſcover a number of . Punic or Pl. 
nician words. It was in Spain and in no oth 


from Sp. though the Senachies mould be ſilen 


or ignorant about it. 4 
Besif 1 
bo 


the Scythians, the moſt wancerncghy 4 


a BerLx Tent, 


4 Bes 


guage 
of civi 


1 in /r 


tects of 
en h. 
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ticular: 


the Cel 
Emperc 
Roman 


| Tived hi 


country European or Lybian) that ſuch a mixtu? . lis ro 
could take place, and we ſhould on that ſco 


: pronounce that the origin. of the ſpeakers muſt bY . 


ation v 
fore tl 
oman | 


igned) 
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ns Besibe the uſe of Phenician terms, this lan- 
n guage bears other ſtrong marks of a great degree 
ing, of civilization among the people who introduced 
os it in Jrelana, and in time brought the harſh dia- 
W 2 of the old natives to give way to it. It has 
5 — en harmonized out of the original conſonantal 
Fe | pronunciation of the Cultie, and muſt be par- 
* ticularly diſtinguiſhed from the tongue ſpoke in 
e. the Celtic Gaul, which even in the time of the 
4. Emperor Julian, was intolerably grating to a 
| Roman ear. Had the Scots (as ſome ſuppoſe) ar- 
1 Tived here immediately from that country, or im- 
Carl | ediately from Britain, they would undoubtedly 
ering hn retained the articulation and ſyntax uſed in 
| ole countries. But we find the reverſe of this 
— Abſolutely: no two languages, having a commu- 
NN gity of words, differing more in conſtruction and 
\ th Adence than thoſe uſed in Jreland and Wales. 
liger heſe differences evince beyond all diſpute, that 
Aion th have originated from different Celtic nations, 
bia ough they till retain the ſimple ſigns in each, 
_ hich were uſed primevally by their Gomerian 
m ceſtors. It is remarkable of the old Sco/iſh alſo, 
3 Hat it is replete with thoſe abſtract and technical 
a 10 rms, which barbarians or unlettered nations are 
0 p Fangers to, but which civilized nations can never 
he ant. The great number of theſe technical terms, 
1 1 dapted to moſt of the wants of men in the moſt 
2 Plghtened times, declare the ſpeakers to be a 
nuf d ation who cultivated their intellectual faculties, 
| fore they had any acquaintance with Greek or 


- ſilen 
n learning, and (for the reaſons we have 


Bi S119 


igned) that they have not borrowed thoſe ar- 
d tifieial 
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tificial and abſtract terms from Britain or the 
Celtic Gaul, but from a Celtic country ſuperior in 
knowledge to either: and this could be no other 
than Spain. 


Tur Senachies (as we faid) have been unani- 


mous in giving the Scots a Spaniſh original, and 


however our earlieſt traditions have been clauded 
with fable, yet fome have a foundation in truth; 
and this we are conſidering, is undoubtedly a 
fundamental truth, which no concomitant fictions 
of the bards can overthrow. The latter maſters 
of invention have indeed been leſs ingenious, but 
yet leſs unfair in the erection of hiſtorical edifices, 
than their modern ſucceſſors. They have retained 
the names of ſome perfons, and the memory of 
ſome events, which have had a real exiftence, No 
more can be required or expected: from ſuch in- 
formers. We receive their traditions ſo far as 
they can be ſupported by probability, but part: 


cularly by foreign profane hiſtory, as it has been 


lately developed by Sir {ſaac Newton *, Let us 


compare our earlieſt traditions, with the illuſtra- 


tions of that great man, 


THE Egyptian Se/oftris, ſays Newton, failed to. b 
Spain about nine ages before the Chr iftian era, 


He over-run a great part of the known earth, 


obtained emphatically the name of the Egyptiar ' 


Hercules or Hero, and received various appellations, 
in various countries. 


Chronology of antient kingdoms amended. Dau 
edlit ink 8 


* 


Among other names he 1e 
ceived thoſe of Nil, Sibor, Ofihar, Ogmius Belu, 
&c. The oldeſt traditions of the Scotiſb bare 1 


* 
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0 . 1 . 
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; 
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; not only retain thoſe names, but the actions a- 
© ſcribed to the bearers —Niw', Sru, Aſru, Ogaman, 


* Bile, Milea or Hero (fay the Senachi es) diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their arts and martial ex- 
ploits in E/ and ſcveral other countries. This 


concurrence in names and actions is ſurely ſtrik- 


ing, but it is remarkable that they have remained 
within their original obſcurity, till Newton ſtripped 


off the veil, and it is equally remarkable, that his 


fyſtem ſhould receive ſtrength from Triſh tradi- 
tions, while he conceived an idea, that we had 


none which are authentic. It is ſtill further to be 


remarked, that the very Senachies who retained 
theſe traditions, have fallen into the miſtake, Sir 


J Iſaac charges on the Greek and Roman antiquaries, 
; by aſcribing the exploits of the Egyptian con- 


gueror we have mentioned, do many heroes inſtead 


of one. 


SusosrRIiS appeared in the extremities of our 


Weſtern continent; he has been celebrated by the 
ame of the Egyptian Hero or Hercules, He was 


ſucceeded in Spain, but at ſome diſtance of time, 


by the Tyrian Hercules, and this latter was pro- 


ably the Phenias celebrated by the antient Scots, 
who, they ſay, was the firſt who taught their an- 
&cftors the uſe of letters; for certain it is, that 
me Phenicians have, in his time, or ſoon after, 


peen powerful in Spain, failed beyond the Streights, 
> and made ſettlements on the weſtern coaſts of that 
Poontty. Thither they carried the uſe of arts and 


ters, and from thence made voyages to the 
Pritunnic Its. The antient Spantards mixed with 


A Wioſe navigators, and have, like the Greeks and 


b 2 Lybians, 


Y 1 
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15 
Lybians, availed themſelves of their arts. Footſtep: 
of theſe intercourſes, have been preſerved in Sf % not Pp! 
[rihh traditions, involved indeed in fable, but ſuf. oriental 
ficient to ſhew, that a people who retained ſo much be igne 
primeval hiſtory, muſt have learned it from the Pbenicic 
Phenicians themſelves; that theſe intercourſes muſt Into the 
commence in the weſtern part of Europe where pot con 


the Phenicians were ſettled; and this alone would ing tha 
be ſufficient to prove the Spaniſh extrattion of the of lette 


people who have retained through all ages the me- 1 Tur 
mory of it. krians at 
early cc 

III. Felebra 


Ir will not be denied, it is indeed admitted, of poet 
that a colony under the denomination of Scuirs ot em 5 
Scots, have antiently ſettled in Ireland. Theſe 
laſt heathen invaders of this country, received 
ſome principles of the Phenician theology, into 
their own Druidic worſhip. They have not im- 
ported this mixed religion from Gaul or Britain, 
wherein the Phenician rites were unknown, but 
from ſome other Ce/:ic region wherein they were 
taught and practiſed. This could be no other 
than Spain: and here we find another ſtriking proof 
of the Spaniſh original of this people. This Cello. 
Pbenician religion, it is true, could be preſerved 
in Ireland free from any great changes, by mere FTipper- 
tradition alone, without the uſe of writing; for Charts 
in the celebration of annual rites, none is wanting. in; 
No writing was neceſſary to preſerve and perpe- 
tuate the worſhip of the god Bel, renewed annu- 
ally through the kingdom by ſacred fires lighted 3 
up for that deity, on every firſt of May: but it 


Is 2 


writter 
taught 


— 


v: + 
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the | 1 not probable, that a colony who had ſo much 
uk. priental religion, mixed with their own, ſhould 
ch! de ignorant of the uſe of letters, or that the 
* Pbencians who taught them the art of navigating 
uſt Into the remoteſt of the weſtern iſlands, ſhould 
ere bot communicate to them alſo the art of record- 
als 8 ing that and other events, by the inſtrumentality 
the of letters. 
me. Tus appropriated names of Phenii of Phenj- 
Fians aſſumed by the antient Scots, refers to an 
early communication between the latter and that 
delebrated people. The bards in the antient ſtrain 
ted, of poetic licenſe, derive this appellation, of Pheni:, 
r from a celebrated Phenius, who, they ſay, taught 
— heir anceſtors the uſe of letters on the continent. 
The Greek Poets declare as much of their Phni- 


= | Lian Cadmus ; and both accounts thus veiled, lead 
ts to a noted truth.—Ir points out thoſe Phenician 
ein,  naſters, who in the days of Slomon, and after, 
wn prought the elements of arts into Europe, and 
e jnſtructed the rude inhabitants of Greece, Lybia 
ther end Spain. Let us add to this, the uſe and re- 
bro tention of a particular dialect among the natives 
Cela. alled the Phenian, In that dialect they have 
rved 4 ritten their laws; a juriſprudence which was 
dee taught in two celebrated ſchools (of the counties of 
| for Fipperary and Roſcommon) down to the reign of 
jd ng. Charles Many books of this juriſprudenee are 
ae ; : ill preſerved in England and Ireland, though I 
=" Bread that the loſs of the law Gloflary of Mr. 
ohted e Firbis, is irreparable. 
but it 4 Tars communication on the continent between 
Je Phenicians and anceſtors of the Scots, is not 


5 


advanced 
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advanced gratuituouſly, as the reader fees. Their 
ntercourſes muſt be of conſiderable duration in a 


country where Egyptians and Pheniciqns have diſ. 


played their arts. How elſe could the antient 
Scots or Iriſb, retain ſo many Egyptain names and 
events, which lay long obſcured in their fabulous 
reports, but which Newtoz, in our own days, has 
eſtabliſhed into real facts? How elte the number 
of Pbenician words diſcovered in their language ? 
By what other means but a communication with 
the Phenicians, could they improve and harmo- 
nize their own unſonorous Celtic Fram what 


other people couid they obtain the number of 


ſeventeen letters, ſo different in their powers, 
names, and arrangement, from thoſe of the Greeks 
and Romans — Evident it is, that without inter- 
courſes of this nature on the continent, and per- 
haps afterward in this iſland, aur old inhabitants 
might be conlidered (as ſome have laboured to re- 
preſent them) the moſt barbarous, as they were 
the remoteſt in the Weſt of Europe. 


4 Roman learning, that it was only in the fifth cen- 
tury they have learned the uſe of the Roman alpha- 


bet from the Chriſtian, miſſionaries. 


couth and virgular characters, their Beth-luis-nion, 


and the Ogum ; the form heretofore” uſed, and 


ſince preſerved by the antiquaries, either from L 
Bal gla 


Jcelebra 


vanity, or the more rational motives of preſerving 
an antient fad, worthy of being recorded. The 
old manner of writing was indeed uſcleſs to the 
public, after a better and more elegant form was 'Y 

introduced; 
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jntroduced; but yet the retention of the Ogum 
has had its uſe in latter times, by convincing us 
that the Heathen Jriſb had the means of convey- 
ing their thoughts in cyphers, and conſequently of 
recording memorable events, for the information 
and inſtruction of poſterity. Their juriſprudence 
partly till preſerved, the ſucceſſion of their mo- 


narchs, their accurate chronology, and their ge- 


nealogies tranſmitted with great care, from the 
firſt to the fifth century, are inconteſtible proofs of 
this truth. An earlier or more creditable æra of 


cultivation than that, which began with the mo- 


narch Feradach the Juſt, (a hundred years after the 


birth of Cbhrif,) no nation now in Europe can boaſt. 


* The general names which theſe people bore, 
are not to be omitted, as they have a relation to 
the truths we have delineated ; arriving from a 
country where Phenicians, Concanians, Sarmatians, 
and other 6Scy:5i/ans mingled with the Celtic Ab. 


brigines, they aſſumed memorial appellations of the 
tribes they prung from, or were occaſionally bene- 
"ited by, Hence their name of Scuits or Scots, as 
they owed their blood partly to the Scythrans , 
hence their name of Fenis or Phenzcians, from a 


ahi : 


Nbenius or Phenician, who (they ſay) inſtructed 


their anceſtors in the uſe of letters. 


Tur name of Gaidils or Gadelians aſſumed by 


this people has created ſome difficulties to anti- 


quaries. Our antient bards derive it from Gaed- 


bal glas, pretended to be born in Egypt, and much 
— for his exploits in other countries of the 
continent but this poetic fable is mentioned only 


to 
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to be rejected. The excellent antiquary * Mr. 


Lluid conjectures, that the Gaidils were the firſt 


inhabitants of Britain, who on being preſſed upon 
by new invaders from the continent, migrated into 
Ireland. The ingenious and learned F hiſtorian of 
Mancheſter, has taken up thrs notion, and reſolved 
Mr. Lluid's conjecture into a real fact. He advances 
that the ſeveral natural inflexions of Guitbel, Gatd- 
bal, Gall, Galt, Caoldach, Galats, Galatians, Caledo— 
nians, &c, refer all to one original, and ſhould 
he mean the primeval Cellic ſtock, Mr. H#bitaker 
(I think) can have no adverſary, in ſuch an aſſer- 
tion; but when he infers from it, that the Scots 
(who bore the name of Gridi/s or Gaidbils) origi- 
nated from South Britain, he oppoſes the bare con- 
jecture of the Monk of Weſtminſter, and indeed 
his own, to all our antient documents, foreign and 
native, on this head: he thinks the Celtes took 
their name from being inhabitants of the woods, 
becauſe Cell, or Coill, in Celtic, ſignifies a Mood, 


and that the Scots were ſo called from being wan- | 


derers, becauſe, in the preſent Highland dialect, 
and in O//ien, the word Scuit ſignifies a Wanderer; 
but ſuch etymologies ought to be left to Mr. Mac 
Pherſon, and are worthy of him, I he term Scto8 
ſignifies not wandering, but a Dart or an Arrow 


in the old Gadelic or Gaelic, and very probably the 


Q Scythians and Scots took their name from their (kill 
in archery. Ee that as it may, this latter people 
| have 


In his letter to the deſcendants of the Scots in Ireland and ; 


Britain, prefixed to his Iriſh Dictionary, printed in 1707. 
$ Scoti à Scythis jaculandi peritis gui ura cum Scotis, con- 


feriaribus, —Lytlet. in voce Scoti. 
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have not originated from South Britain, moſt un- 
* >*doubtedly, becauſe their language differs from that 


of the South Britons , a language ſtill preſerved, and 


therefore a living evidence. 


Tur antient Scots, or Scytho-Celts of Ireland, 


© diſtinguiſhing themſelves invariably, and in all 
qs by the name of Gaidbils, (or Gae-il, as we 
© pronounce it) and foreigners by that of Galls , de- 
clare by ſuch conſtant diſcrimination, that they 


were of a different race of Celies from their neigh- 


bours in Britain and Gaul, and they have carried 
it even ſo far, as to diſtinguiſh themſelves by that 
name from the old Galenians of Leinſter, within 
their own iſland. The conjecture of Mr. Lluid, 
that the firſt inhabitants of Britain were denomi- 
"nated Gwythelians, may poſſibly be well founded, 
- but very judiciouſly he confeſſes that the Sols, or 
Scoto-Gadelians, were from a different Celtic na- 
tional ſtock, 


Tur Brigantes, or Clan-Breogan, of Ireland, (ac- 


cording to the ſenachies) were of the ſame blood 
with the Scots, and they derived the name, moſt 
probably, from the Brigantia, or Brigantium, on 
the weſtern coaſt of Spain, from whence (ſay the 
: ſame ſenachies) the Scots ſailed into Ireland. Theſe 
I. iſh Brigantes are mentioned by Plolomey, and 
1 however that Egyptian geographer, or his interpo- 
lators, might be miſinformed as to other denomi- 
nations, relatively to a country ſo very remote 


4 | 6 : 3 
| rom them, yet in this inſtance their authority is 


* 
U 


d and good. The Brigantes and Scoto-Gadetians of Ire- 


Th 5. 
com- 
115 in- 1 4 


and were of a different Celtic race, certainly, from 
the Gwithelians and Brigantes of Britain, however 


the 
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the former might mix with the latter in after-ages, 
and coaleſce into one people, in a part of Britain. 

Tur Scots and Brigantes, old inhabitants of Irc. 
land, were but the ſame people under different 
appellations, like the Angles and Saxons of Britain , 
and the certainty of this fact is a good comment 
on the origin of the Scuta Brigantes, mentioned 
Seneca in his Satire on the Emperor Claudius, and 
ſupports the ingenious correction of Scaliger, turn- 
ing the name into Scote- Brigantes, tho' Mr. O' Fla. 
hberty and others have (on flight grounds, I think) 
rejected that correction. It furniſhes a proof, that 
the name of Scuit, or Scot, was not thoroughly 
unknown to the Romans in Seneca's days. 

Bxrokk I diſmiſs this ſubject on the origin of 
the Scars, I will beg leave to add a little, and a 
little is ſufficient, on the name Ireland bore, when 
they arrived in it. It was then and is ſtill called 
Ex by the natives; a word which in its inflexions 
bears different terminations. In theſe inſtances it 
will be granted that the nommative is alone to be 
regarded, when we would trace any term to its 
true root. The appellation Ext, like many other 
names of countries, was impoſed arbitrarily, from 
ſome eminent perſon, action or circumſtance, as 


unworthy of inveſtigation, as any impoſed by the 


Spaniards and other Europ ans, on their countries 


in America, Nothing in general can be more fu- 
tile than the knowledge ſome critics would fain e- 
tract from this barren, ſtock of the names of eoun- 
tries. In the inſtance before us, ſome have ima- 
gined very prepoſterouſly, that Exx is but a cor- 
ruption of Iax the Meſt, as if it were leſs eaſy for 

the 


2 


its weſtern ſituation. 
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4 the natives to call Ireland by the name IARA, 
than Ex x, had it really taken its appellative from 


The late Dr. O'Brien “ hav- 
ing ſtrangely taken up the name of Ere in one of 
its oblique caſes, thought the original of the word 
to be [erin or {-1aren, i. e. the Iſland of Iron: a 


. moſt whimſical diſtortion, ſurely, of the name Exx, 


and worthy only of the ꝶ etymologiſt, who derives 


the name of the Emperor Caracalla from Garg-huil 
(or properly Garg-/ſouil) a compound ſignifying 


fFeeree eye in the Gaelic tongue. 


But Dr. O'Brien 


goes farther, and advances that the Hibernia of 


Cæſar, the [berione of Antoninus, and the Ierne of 


' Strabo, have been viſibly copied from his ſuppoſed 
: Iriſh original name Jerin, in its ſingular number, 


as he would have it. 


But nothing can be more 
ſingular than the notion itſelf, nor was the prefix 


J ever annexed to Ere or Erin, in any native writ- 


ing, antient or modern, till this learned man has 
*done 1t. 


hypothetical ſtractures; nay, ſome in contradiction 


On no better ground has he reared other 


to our moſt authentic hiſtorical documents. 


1 
es 


IV. 
Ix the foregoing ſhort ſections we have treated 


of the origin of the antient ScoTs, of their lan- 
. Iguage, and of the traditions of their continental 
12 We will now conſider them as Iſlanders. 


eremon (we are told) was the firſt prince of the 


Ppaniſt colony who bore the title of King of Scots, 
; 4 is beſt employment, as well as that of his imme- 


In his Dictionary. p. 280, Paris edit. 1768. 
Ki See the Notes on the Poem intitled Fingal. 


diate 
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diate ſucceſſors, conſiſted in clearing the country of 
woods, and erecting dun, or encloſures for their 
habitations. This account is very probable, and 
intimates, that theſe new-comers from the conti- 
nent brought the elements of arts and principles 
of agriculture into the iſland, or part of the iſland 
which they occupied. With the axe in one hand 
and ſword in the other, they made good their eſta- 
bliſhment, and made room for themſelves among 
various tribes of antient Britons, much more nu- 
merous, but leſs united by any common danger. 
Ar rx ſome reigns, however, it is remarkable, 
that we find no further mention made of the em- 
ployment of clearing the country. It appears that 
the growing ſtate began to degenerate. In war 
with the old inhabitants, and in war with one-ano- 
ther, the elements of the arts introduced from the 
continent were but barely retained. They ſeem to 
have aſſimilated themſelves to the manners of the 
majority, as it happened in a latter period to the 
Engliſh, who ſubjected Ireland with @ very ſmal 
number of forces in the twelfth century. Their 
governors were turbulent, their government crazy, 


and though the people were free from the corrup- | 


tions which prevail in great cities, they were at the 


ſame time expoſed to the great evils from which | p 


great cities are exempt. 


In about 140 years (reckoning technically vy | : 
generations) after the entrance of the [brian or 3 


Spaniſh. colony, Eccbad, or (as he | is e 


land. He it was who firſt inſtituted the“ FES or } 3 
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i of the human mind, in that ſtate of things, but a 
hic great one in depraving it. 


Tux AnTient SCO T S. xlv 


Aſſembiy of the States at Teamor. In that royal 
reſidence he erected the Mur-Ollavan, or College of 


the learned, wherein the chiefs of the nation were 
to receive their education. It is ſaid that he pre- 


© ſided forty years in the Teamorian aſſemblies, equally 
filling the ſtation of a philoſopher and legiſlator. 
Oft bis inſtitutions we have no remains left. 


They 
were calculated, no doubt, for his own times, and 
ſuited to the manners of the people he governed. 
His memory has been held in perpetual veneration, 
but we find that the reform he made was much 
neglected under the adminiſtration of his unworthy 

- ſucceſſors. 
+ Tus ſecond effort to revive the fallen arts, hap- 


pened under a prince of Ollam Fodbla's poſterity, 
Kimbaotb, who erected the houſe of Eamania, and 


introduced a police in his court, unknown before 
his time. 


Eochy Feyioch, who reigned in the firſt 
years of the chriſtian æra, made ſeveral political 


regulations, but cured few political evils. 


* Concovar Mac Nessa, king of Ulſter in the 


ſame age,reform.ed the order of the Fileas, who, before 


his time, became the peſts of ſociety, by collecting 
combuſtibles for domeſtic faction in their invective 
No progreſs was made in the cultivation 


2 


Ix the whole ſeries of hiſtory, from the entrance 


Neſſa. the progreſs made in arts Kept no even pace 
with the neglects and corruptions introduced by 


f Ire- | 4 ente princes. The compoſitions of the bards 


ES "i 


-mbly | 


contained too much ſatire and too much panegyric 
for true hiſtory, Such compoſitions have been loſt 
[to poſterity, as they ought to be: but it was other- 
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wiſe after the reformation made by Concovar and 
others, in the firſt and ſecond century. The or- 
ders of Druids and Fileas were put under proper 
regulations. Great immunities were granted, great 
privileges were conferred on colleges of men ſet 
apart for the purpoſes of giving true inſtruction, 
and the profeſſors were revered, as the legiſlators 
of religious and moral obligation. Such a reform 
prevailed in Gaul before Ceſar entered that fine 
country, and it appears to have ſtill produced 
greater good effects in * Britain, Thus we find, 
that however the mind was debaſed by ſuperſtition 
in theſe iſlands, yet in ſome favourable conjunc- 
tures we diſcover it emerging out of ignorance and 
barbariſm. They knew not, it is true, thoſe con- 
veniencies of life, which: receive their value more 
from habits of the mind, than from their own na- 
ture; but they enjoyed the ſolid, and derived it 
from their education, under orders of men, whoſe 
poſſeſſions and repofe were not invaded even in the 
moſt cruel exertions of domeſtic hoſtility.— Thus 
are the balances of political life poized; and tho 
the people were ſtrangers to the refinements, which 


diſtinguiſhed the more civilized nations of Greere 


and Rome, yet they were ſtrangers alſo to the cor- 

ruptions, which rendered the boaſted! ſciences: of 

the latter, rather accompliſhments than benefits. 
Tuus it was—The monarchy of the Scots in 


Treland began ſeveral ages before our Chriftian æra, 


but the epoch' of its eſtabliſhment is antedated, 


®* Diſciplina in Britannia reperti, atque indy in Galliam N 
tranſlata efſe exiſtimatur. Et gui diligentius eam rem cognoſcere ö 
wolunt, plerumque ilis diſcendi Cauſa proficiſcuntur, &C. Caſar Z 


Bell. Gallic. lib. 1. 
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from a vanity common among the moſt antient 
and celebrated nations of Europe. The exceptions 
therefore taken by Mr. Innes to the Iriſb chronolo- 
gy, however juſt, are unfair, as he ſeems to con- 


vey an idea, that all we have left of their antient 


hiſtory ſhould be rejected, on account of an ana- 
chroniſm. Their monarchy, ſuch as it was, ſtrug- 
gled with many diſtempers incident to the infancy 
and gradual progreſs of States, before their arrival 
to maturity. Their local arts and laws declare a 
people habituated to think, and as they were free- 
men, their ſtudies have been employed in laying 
firm foundations for the happineſs of civil ſociety. 
The manners of the people, however, were in many 
particulars different from thoſe prevailing now in 
= Europe, and on contraſting btb, we find the 
- ſtrength and weakneſs of the mind conſpicuous in 
each. In our own more poliſhed times, we have 
ſtill many barbarities to reform, and their evidence 
to a wiſer poſterity will help to extenuate, in ſome 
degree, the deformities diſcoverable in the times 
> we ſpeak of, A fairer view will be taken of the 
4 virtues and regulations which were prevalent in 
© thoſe times alſo; and to inveſtigate them thro! every 
| ſtage of cultivation will be no fruitleſs inquiry. 
> In this and a few former Diſſertations, I have 
> endeavoured to draw outlines of the ſtate of this 
© iſland in antient times. Early in life J have pe- 
= ruſed, and am ſtill peruſing, ſuch of our old an- 
mals as fell in my way; and, conſidering how they 


7 lie diſperſed at home and abroad, I have made no 


inconſiderable collection. New acquiſitions brought 


me new information, and on the diſcovery of a 


former miſtake, I had no moleſtation from vanity 
(ich is folly) to perſiſt in it. I retracted cheer- 
fully, and immediately; and will do fo again, as 
new lights ſpring up from my own reſearches, or: 


thoſe 
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thoſe of others employed on this ſubject. Without 
bringing ſuch a temper to the inveſtigation of 
things obſcured by time, we do nothing or ſome- 
thing worſe. We fillily endeavour to impoſe on a 
diſcerning public our own partialities, or, in other 
words, the dictates of our own wiſhes, 
RELATIVELY to the times neareſt our own, we 
tread on the ſureſt grounds. Since the entrance of 
Henry II. into this iſland, the Engliſb laws had but 
little force in the provinces beyond the Pale, yet 
old manners and cuſtoms ruled in their place, and 
ſome tending to public benefit had a powerful ef- 
fect. The order of antiquaries, or ſenachies, (as 
we call them) were ſupported in affluence and e- 
curity, and copies of their annals were depoſited 
not only in the monaſteries, but preſerved in the 
houſes of the principal families. I mention this 
circumſtance the more, as ſome of our countrymen 
on the continent lie under inconveniencies, from a 
ſuſpicion of not having documents ſufficiently au- 
thentic,for their pretenſions to the diſtinctions made 
in favour of birth, in the countries of their deſtina- 
tion. But in this caſe, the truth can be eaſily diſ- 
criminated from the forgery. The genealogies of 
the prime rio families to the year 1650, are now 
in the poſſeſſion of the Earl of Roden, all extracted 
from our annals by the hand of the learned Mac 
Firbis, Down from that period, it is true that the 
order of ſenachies has been diſcontinued, as many 
of the families who patronized them have been 
extinguiſhed. But ſome have eſcaped the ſtorm of 
civil tumults, and remain ſtill in credit at home 
and abroad. Since the ſettlement on the reſtora- 
tion of Charles the Second, we can trace them by 
marriage contracts, family ſettlements, letters pa- 
tents, and other public acts, regiſtered in the of- 
fices of record kept in Dublin. So 
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- MY LORD, 


N the time of a ſolemn and feſtival ban- 
1 quet of Darius Hyſtaſpis, King of Perſia, 
*  whereunto he invited all his grandees, 
magiſtrates and martial men of ſix- ſcore and 
ſeven provinces, from India to Athiopia ; 
the King's three young chamberlains ſtarted 
a queſtion, in frolic, hat was the moſt porver- 
ful in Nature? One ſaid Wine; another, a 


Xing; the third, Women.— Zorababel, prince 


bf the Jewiſh nation under captivity, con- 
Huded this riddle at laſt : That Truth bears 


2 Power and Sway of all Things, This ſen- 
Fence was generally applauded by the King, 
F e 


and 
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and unanimous vote of his nobility and 
ſages, ſo far that the King by that intrigue 
obliged himſelf to the power of truth, info. 
much that he immediately put in execution 
the performance of his promiſe vowed the 
firſt day of his inſtalment for reſtauration of 
Solomon's temple of Jeruſalem. 


BuT as there is nothing ſo permanent on 
earth, but is ſubject to abuſe; ſo truth, by 
time, 1s buried in oblivion, obſcured by in- 
terſperſed fabulons inventions, and traduced 
by calumnious detractions: yet, as an ever- 
laſting ſpark of fire, raked under cinders, it 
comes forth to public view by diligent ſearch 
and enquiry. 


Tux truth of manifeſting the antient 7: 
to have been the genuine primogenial Scots, 
that occupied Tre/and a thouſand years be- 
fore our Saviour's birth, and who, about five 
hundred years after his birth, tranſmitted x 
colony of Scots into the north of Great: 
Britain, is the chief ſubject of my preſent 
undertaking ; for maintaining which, | 
make choice of your Lordſhip's perſon, 2 
an unqueſtionable precedent thereof, by th: 
extenſive line of your noble progenitors, firl 
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in Ireland, then in Britiſh Scotland, and back 
again in Feland, with myriads of collateral 
branches, ſprung from the ſame ſtem, exact 
obſervers, from ag> to age, to this time, of 
the ſtock from whence they ſprung. 


To this purpoſe, King James the Firſt, of 
Great- Britain and Ireland, in his letters pa- 
tents for the inveſtiture of Randal! Mac Don- 
nel, your Lordſhip's grandfather, of unſpotted 
memory, ſolemnly celebrated at Dublin on 
Sunday the 2gth of June, A. D. 1617, among 
other motives of exalting him to the honour 
of a Peer of Jreland, recounteth the antient 
hobility of his lineage, by deſcent from 
Kings of Ireland and Lords in the Highlands 
of Scotland. In confirmation of his royal 
aſſertion, it is certain that Heremon was firſt 
king of the Scots in Ireland, and that Lugady, 
father of Tea, Heremon's wife, of the ſame 
$cotih nation, was anceſtor of the Campbels, 
Earls of en that is, Ard. ua- Ngaod hal, 
interpreting the Gaidelian Highlands. /Eneas 
Q/mucad, king of Ireland, and eighth deſcent 
from Heremon, firſt invaded the Fits in the 


| North of Britain, 


UgGaxy- 
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UgGaxy-MoR, king of Ireland, and fif- 
teenth from king Auras, is the ſtock of all 
the Heremonians to our time, by his two 
ſons, Laogary, king of Ireland, ex quo the 
Lagenian kings, and Cobtach, king of Ireland. 
/Eneas Tuirmeach, king of Ireland, and ſixth 
from Cobtach, the ſtock of all the Heremo- 
nians, except the Lagenians, by his two ſons 
Ennius, king of Ireland, and Fiach Marine, 
ex guo the Dalriedians, of whom all the kings 
of Scotland to this day, and many other fa- 
milies in Ireland, as Dal-Fiathach, kings of 
Ulſter, and Clanna-Deagad, kings of Munfter, 
a branch of whom the ſame Dalriedians 
were. 


OvinTus CENTIMAchus, king of Ireland, 
the twelfth from king Eunius, had three 
daughters, from each of which a royal fa- 
mily did deſcend, vis. Saba, Saradia, and 
Maina, mother of the three Ferguſes, of 
whom one was king of Jreland. 


By Alife, a Pictiſh lady out of Albany, he 
begat Saba, mother of Lugady Mac-Con, 
king of Ireland; ex quo the Earls of Argyle 
in Scotland, and O'Driſcel of Corca Laide in 
Munster, and mother of the ſons of Oilil 


Oluim, 
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Oluim, king of Munſter, the flock of all He- 
ber's race, and of the antient Earls of Lenox 
and Mar in Scotland. 


SARADIA, the ſecond daughter of king 
Quintus, married to Conary the Second, king 
of Ireland, (the fourteenth from Hach Ma- 
rine above-ſaid) was mother of three ſons, 
viz. Carbre Muſh, of whom the countries, 
called Muſcry, in the counties of Corke and 
Tipperary ;—Carbre Baſzein, of whom Corca 
Baſkin in Clare county ;--and Carbre Riada, 
of whom Dalrieda, or Rieda's Sept, that gave 
name to Dalrieda, from the river Bois to 
Glenſinacta in the county of Antrim, by good 
luck in your Lordſhip's eſtate at preſent ; 


whoſe ſon, Fergus Ulidius, ſo ſirnamed of 


Ulidia, or Ul/ter, had a ſon, Angus Fer, 
whoſe grandchild, Eire, was father of Loarn, 
Fergus, and Aongus, who, croſſing the ſea to 
Albany, (the north of Britain) called their 
new acquiſition by the name of Dalrieda, 
their antient patrimony. 


Lo ARN was their firſt king, of whom the 
country of Lorne devolved to the Earls of 
Argyle, by an heireſs of the Stuarts of 
Loarn's progeny with ſeveral other familics. 


OF 
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Or Fergus, their ſecond king, moſt of 
their kings deſcended, and ſeveral families 
divided into two ſepts, of Kinneal Comgal, 
and Kinneal-Gauran. 


AonGus, (of whom the Kinneal-Enguſa 
family) gave name to the Earldom of 
Angus. 


In this expedition were ſeveral adven- 
turers of kinſmen, allies, and other relations, 
out of other parts of Ireland, as, out of 
Uriel, properly Orgial, in Ulſter ; your Lord- 
ſhip's family alſo, and others.—Out of Corca 
Laid, the Earls of Argyle, (Ernea, aunt by 
the father to King Lugady- Macon, being, by 
Meogolaime, king of Munſter, mother of Conary 
the Second) and the antient Earls of Mar 
and Lenox aforeſaid, with many others: to 
all which, and their poſterity, lands were 
aſſigned, and were indifferently called Gai- 
delians of Albany, or Gaidbil Alban, in the 
Gaidelian language, to diltinguith them from 
the 1ri/h Gaidelians, from whom they ſprung, 
and likewiſe Scots, and their kings, kings of 
the Scots, for the ſame reaſon. | 


IN 
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In proceſs of time, again, when they 
enlarged their dominions, as far as the 
bounds of preſent Scotland, their kingdom 
was called Scotland; and, to diſtinguiſh it 
from Greater Scotland, it was called Scot- 
land the Leſs, until of later ages, to avoid 
double meanings, cuſtom and ule, by de- 
grees, appropriated to them the names of 
Scots and Scotland; we having other names 
of Iriſh and Ireland : yet we cannot deny 
our original name of Scottiſh Nation, before 
our coming (from the continent) for Tre- 
land, nor of Scotland, from the land of 
Scots, ſince our coming. 


FRo this digreſſion, J return to your 
Lordſhip's lineal deſcent from King Quintus, 
from whom the fourth deſcent Fizcha Strah- 
tinne, King of Ireland, had two ſons, vis. 
Muredac, King of Ireland, from whom 
moſt of the following Kings of Ireland 
and Conaught : 


Anp Achy Dowlein, who, by Olechia, a 
lady out of Albany, had three ſons, vis. 
Colle Huais, or the Noble, King of Ireland ; 
Colla Dacrioch; and Colla Meann. Theſe 
three ſubdued, A. D. 332, the preſent 


counties 


| f 
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counties of Lowth, Ardmagh, and Mo- 


nagban, and called their conqueſts Orgiel, 


whence the Orgielians. 


CoLlLA Dackiocn had three ſons, viz. 
Rochad, of whom Mac Mahon of Orgral, 
and Mac Guire of Fermanagh; Emchad, 
whence O' Kelly and O' Maddin in Conaug ht; 
Fiachry Caſſan, of whom O Hanlon of the 
county of Ardmagh. 


CoLLa Hu airs was the twenty-ninth King 
of Ireland, in a direQ line from Heremon, 
whoſe three grandſons were Eirc, Fiachry- 
Tort, and Brian. Hyturtry, in the county 
of Antrim, Firlee, by the river Banna, and 
Hy- Machuais barony in Weſtmeath, be- 
longed to the poſterity of Fiachry-Tort. 


Or Eirc's progeny in Scotland, Samarly, 
about twenty-three generations from him, 
had Randal and Dubgal; from whom Mac 
Dowel, or Doyle : Randa! had 'Domnal, of 
whom Mac Donnel; and Rory, whence 
Mac Rory, Lord of the Hebrid iſles; 


Doux AL had Ergus and Alexander, father 4 
of Achay Dunn and Jobn-an-Gbniomba, of | 
whom O' Gneeve. | 


Or 
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Or Achay-Dun, came O Siby in Munſter. 


Exc us begat Engus, father of John, and 
Domnal, anceſtor of Domnal-na- Ndomnall. 
Fehn begat Jobn of Iſla, who, by Mac 
Rory, Lord of the Hebrids's daughter, 
had Randal and Godfroy ; and by the 
daughter of Robert the Second, King of 
Scotland, had Domnal, Lord of the He— 
brids and Kintire, who by William Leſly, 
Earl of Roſs's daughter, had John, Father 
of John Cahanagh, father of Alexander, 
whoſe four ſons, James, anceſtor of the 
late Sir James Mac Donnel, Baronet ; Engus, 
Samarly, and Alexander Oge, coming out of 
Scotland, poſſeſſed themſelves of old Dal- 
rieda, now the Routh in the county of 
Antrim ; in defence whereof, James * 
Engus fell in the battle of Gleantaoiſe, 
A. D. 1565, by O'Neill John an Diomais. 


SAMARLY, by means of Sir John Perrot, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, got a grant of 
thoſe lands, whoſe ſon, Randal, was created 
Earl of Antrim by King James the Firſt, 
and his ſon, Randal, made Marquis of 
Antrim by King Charles the Firſt, who died 
without iſſue, A. D. 1682, and his brother, 


Alexander, 
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Alexander, ſucceeded Earl of Antrim, (A. 
1702, deceaſed) leaving iſſue your Lord- 
ſhip, by Helen daughter of Sir John Burk 
of Derrymaclaghny, and of the Lady Mary, 
daughter of Richard, Earl of Clanrikarde, 
and of the Lady Ekzabeth Butler, daughter 
of Walter Earl of Ormond. 


Tuuvs, my Lord, by the extent of your 
authentic pedigree, and by the numerous 
voices of living perſons, ſprung from the 
ſame origin, I make out, as clear as a me- 
ridian ſun the fully impugned verity, that 


the Scotiſh nation in Jreland and Britain 3 
have been of univocal name, denoting * 


people of one lineage, language and laws, 


different only by migration of one from the | ; 


other, like a ſwarm of bees from the hive. 


THAT the Britiſh Scots, from a kingly 


dominion of narrow bounds, in proceſs of 
time, were raiſed, by degrees, to a renown- 
ed kingdom, of famous, warlike, and learn- 
ed perſons, under the government of Kings, 
lincally deſcended to this day from their 


firſt Kings, Loarn and Fergus, brothers. 
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Tux line of Loarn, in the royal family 
of Stuarts, having come in again, in right 
of general heirs of Pergus's blood; in like 
manuer, ſome holy perſons that never left 
Treland, and preachers of the goſpel to na- 
tions abroad, and founders of monaſteries, 
are regiſtered natives of Britiſh Scotland, 
under the umbrage of being named Scots. 


My Lord, the premiſes conſidered, the 


3 following treatiſe, worthy of condign pa- 


tronage, I thought proper to ſhelter under 
your Lordſhip's protection, as a ſubject in- 
cumbent on you by kind from your noble 
anceſtors in both Scetlands to patronize. 


Tk honour I have alſo of relation to 


b my Lady, your right honourable mother, 


I perſuade myſelf, will not the leſs ingra- 
tiate me to your Lordſhip's favourable re- 
ception of my dedication, which I oppor- 
tunately preſent in your flouriſhing days, 
that in your riper years of perfeQion, 
when I am laid in duſt, the luſtre of your 
moſt illuſtrious name in the frontiſpiece of 
the book might dazzle the eyes of all un- 
juſt and envious detractors. The long 


and 
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and proſperous life of your forefathers, 
and your own perpetual happy reſt in all 
eternity, is a bleſſing nobody more heartily 
implores, than, 


My LORD, 


Your Lordſhip's ſincerely devoted, 
: NC 


And moſt humble ſervant, 


RODERICK O'FLAHERTY. 
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NOBILITY and GENTRY 


N Of the moſt antient and renowned 
15SCOTISH NATION. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


HO by blood are extracted from the 

antient Scofs, or, by your birth in 
Scotland, participate of the name of Scots, I 
bear all honour and reſpect to your nation, 
as naturally affedting the extraction and 
name. I heartily applaud your moſt antient 
Nobility, and do magnify with admiration 
that proſperous ſucceſs, with which the di- 
vine Providence has always bleſſed you; 
which, from an inconſiderable, yet kingly 
Rate, raiſed you to a moſt flouriſhing king- 
dom and nation, famous for learning and 
arms, both at home and abroad ; which 


alſo, 
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4 
alſo, notwithſtanding the ſeveral ſhocks of 


fortune and viciſſitudes of affairs, both of 


old and lately, in our own memory, pre- 
{ſerved your liberties and laws, by the price 
of more blood than could be imagined your 
country could breed, or the ground you live 


upon could be worth ; your deſerts meriting | 


a far better piece of earth, and a more con- 
ſpicuous place in the world, to ſhew your 
nor is it 
the leaſt remarkable of the multitude of in- 
dulgent benefits conferred on you by Provi- 


acts of magnanimity and valour : 


dence, that it has preſerved for you, in one 


and the ſame family, a Royal nurſery of ſuc- | 
ceſſion from the loins of your firſt kings 
perpetuated through ſo many ages to his 


preſent majeſty, that by his attractive mo- 
tives it enthroned your kings again, after 
three hundred years intermiſſion, on the fa- 
tal ſtone of their anceſtors; and that, by 
undoubted right of blood and inheritance, 
it peaceably inveſted them in the imperial 
monarchy of the whole iſland of Great-Bri- 
tain, which many princes formerly attempted 
to compaſs, either by wars and effuſion of 
infinite blood, or by fair means of alliances 
and marriages; yet were all diſappointed of 
their hopes, never any Roman, or other na- 
tion's power, having attained to the eſta- 
bliſhed 
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bliſned government of all the iſland; being 
fore-decreed and ſolely ordained by Gop for 
your kings, together with the kingdom of 
Ireland, from whence they and the Scot/h 
nation derived their origin, by admirable 
diſpoſition on them again devolved, to the 
everlaſting glory of the Tr:/þ. 


Far be it from me that I ſhould offer to 
oppoſe the profound real antiquity of your 
noble anceſtors, faithfully preſerved by per- 
petual memory in the monuments of the 
language, common to both nations: but 1 
oppoſe the unwarrantable traditions of your 
late writers, who knew nothing of your pri- 
mogenian antiquities, nor were verſed in 
your antient letters; but framed ſtories by 
the conceptions of their own brains out of 
paſſages of foreign Latin authors, tortured 
to their own ſenſe, and exemplified by ad- 
ditions of their own invention ; whereby 
they are univerſally diſeſteemed, and de- 
ſerved very ill of their nation, moſt antient 
and renowned, without the vanity of their 
relations. 


SIR George Mackenzie, of late, left no 
ways untried, no means unattempted, that 
learning and {kill could deviſe for maintain- 


ing 


6 lv; -- 1 
ing their cauſe; and how little he did 
therein perform, 1s clearly demonſtrated by 
my enſuing Treatiſe, which, if it may prove 
to your ſatisfaction, your favourable accept- 
ance ſhall be a ſufficient recompence of my 
pains. But if Sir George, or any other of 
your learned men, ſhall ſhew more convin- 
cing arguments than hitherto we have ſeen 
in vindication of their hiſtorians, I ſhail not 
only cheerfully retract, but alſo count it a 
happineſs that what I urge ſhould be an 
occaſion to bring to light ſuch verities as are 
yet ſo much diſputed: ſo that, by what J 


affirm, or elſe by what ſhall be confirmed Þ 


againſt me, I hope I cannot miſs the honour 
to be reputed among the humbleſt of 


Your Servants, - 


RODERICK O*'FLAHERTY, 
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T is a fatal loſs, particular to our na- 
{ tion, that ſince the invention of prigt- 
N ing, whilft other nations, by the benefit 
thereof, mutually communicated their 
1 knowledge to cach other, they, embroiled 
in continnal foreign and inteftine wars, or at 
& lucid intervals of peace prohibited, could have 
no opportunity to undeceive the world from 
TV. many notorious miftakes of ſeveral reflecting 
public works; whence proceeded that the 
learned of other countries much long and 
covet to be better inſtructed in our hiſtories, 

than lately they have been. 


Tuis is the reaſon that Cambden, king 
E- Hat arms-clarencicux, a candid and accurate 
author, well verſed in Greek, Latin, Eng- 
liſbd, and old Saxon languages, but alto- 


d gether 
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gether ignorant of the Iriſh language, : exp 
counted the Scots but vagabonds, roaming : ful 
from one country to another, until they 
fixed their ſeats in the north of Great- 8 ] 
Britain, in the fifth Chriſtian age, and | pro 
time of Honorius, Emperor. But his error, E kn 
as well as that of others, proceeded from L orig 
their 1 ignorance in the 1riſb antiquities : con 
whereby it is clear as the ſun, (if Iriſh 
authentic monuments will take place) by f 
the vogue of all ages, that Scots is the all 
primitive denomination of the people that yet 
inhabited Ireland for at leaſt * a thouſand feel 
years before Cuk is r our SAvious's birth. but 
Whence, in the beginning of the ſixth of , 
Chriſtian age, a colony planted themſelves 
in the north of Britain, diſtinguiſhed in ; F 
their mother-tongue by the names of Al- me 
bany-Gaidelians, i. e. Gaidhil Alban, from ene 
Iriſh Gaidelians, that i is, Gaidil Ereann. : i the 
the 
Burr, ſince Camben's time, there are ſo S fiaf 
many pregnant and antient Iriſb monuments | no 
publiſhed, that ſuch as deviate from them, the 
ral 
„This zra of the Iriſh chronologers is undoubtedly an- hu: 
tedated ; nor have anachroniſms been peculiar to the antient aft 
Scxts. The antiquities of Greece and Rome, furniſh us with 
numerous inſtances. a 0 


1 2 


expoſe 
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expoſe themſelves to be convicted of wil- 
ful error. 


Bur Doctor Stll;ngfleet, in order to im- 
prove his title of Origines Britanice, by I 
know not what revelation, diſcovered an 
origin of the Scots of Jreland, never before 
committed to writing, 


ARCHDE Acox Nzcholſon having run over 
all the libraries of England and Scotland, 
yet cloſely following the track of Silling- 


fleet, cannot abide Scoti to ſignify Iri/bmen 


but appropriates it chiefly to the Ronny 
of Scotland. 


1 CERTAIN learned perſon, voting with 
me againſt the modern Scotiſh hiſtorians, 
endeavours, notwithſtanding, to extenuate 
their fictions, by putting in ballance with 
them many ſtrange reports of our cccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtorians, as, Colganus, and others, 
no better grounded (as he fancies) than 
their ſtories ; but the ſimile is no way pa- 
rallel: for the Scoti/h hiſtorians, for three 
hundred years before, and five hundred 
after, our SAviovk's incarnation, made up 
a compact romi nce of each particular of 

d 2 above 
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above forty kings lives on the theatre of a 


Scotland, that never was for that time in 
being. 


Ixviii 


From the yenr five hundred, to eight 
hundred and fifty, there were real Kings 
indced in Albany, on whom, and on others 
of their own begetting, they profufely 
beſtow the titles of Kings of Scotland, and 
ſo forth, with the ſueceſſive Kings, to the 
year one thouſand and four ; from which 
time only, their Kings began to be ſtyled 
Kings of Scotland. 


MiracLrs attributed to Saints (being 
the theme of divines, and not any buſineſs 
of diſpute) is all the incredibility, where- 
with Cotzanns, and the reſt of our ecclefi- 
aftical} hiſtorians, are ſubject to be tainted ; 
hut if this be a blot in our ſcutcheons, it 
is {ach an one as all catholic hiftorians are 
guilty of, who piouſſy believe the neceſſity, 
and daily practice of Gop's fupernatural 
works, ſor deciding and confirming his 
truth, or relieving by his unlimited bounty 
and grace the exigencies of his forlorn crea« 
Lures, imploring his aid. 


I Hope 
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I Hor E our writers cannot be denied 
the liberty, or rather the neceſſity, impoſed 
on all hiſtorians, of ſetting forth what is 
beyond their memory, on the credit of 
precedent writings, which they commonly 
compile in their own ſtyle: but father Col- 
gan did not preſume to delineate the acts 
of times paſt, by the pencil of his own 
colours. He plainly and candidly brought 
to light abſtruſe and hidden treaſures, ver- 
batim, in their own phraſe and text, with 
his own induſtrious gloſſes and comments 
on their times, authors, places of abode, 
credible ſentiments, examples and argu- 
ments, pro and con. The like meaſures 
were taken by other eccleſiaſtical hiſtori- 
ans, as, father Wardeus, father Fleming, 
and others. 


I am not ignorant how tickliſh an eſſay 
[ undergo, to expoſe my name to a nume- 
rous hoſt of cenſorious critics of this learn- 
ed age, while I attempt to controul hiſ- 
tories grounded on antient monuments, 
records and regiſters, extracted, as they 
ſay, out of the archives of 1-Colm- Kill, 
and other religious abbies ; compiled, com- 
mented and enlarged by eloquent, learned 
authors ; 


TR EF A CB 


authors ; greedily accepted and embraced 
by the general vogue of a nation; warranted 
by votes of parliament, and in a manner 
paſſed into an act by touch of royal ſceptre; 
laſtly followed and reſumed by grave foreign 
authors, Theſe are fair and ſpecious pre- 
tences, I muſt confeſs ; but like lofty and 
ſumptuous ſtructures, built on a ſandy 
foundation, which muſt at laſt fall to ruin, 
The true, profound Scotzfh antiquities were 
almoſt ſolely kept in their own letters and 
language, ſtill uſed in Ireland. The modern 
Scotiſh hiſtorians were of Pictiſb, Daniſh, and 
old Saxon race, and fo aliens to the language, 
letters and blood of the old Scors. The 
innate inclination and ambition of acquir- 
ing name and glory in the paſt ſixteenth 
and ſeventeenth Chriſtian ages, excited 
them to fall to the inventing of antiqui- 
ties ; and, like a ſnow-ball, growing big by 
progreſſion, they exemplified and enlarged 
Fordun's Scoto-Chronicon, with Egyptian, 
Grecian, and Roman hiſtorical paſſages. 
Kings and parliaments following their 
common vogue, ran down the ſtream with 
them, Foreign authors, leaning on the 
teſtimony of their credit, are but as an 
echo rebounding from a holf ow wall. Mul- 

titudes, 
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titudes, relying on the teſtimony of one 
ſingle perſon, are, in effect, but one ſingle 
voice. Many grave, and judicious foreign 
authors, and domeitic Briti ſb', Scots, and 
Iriſh, with accurate circumſpe&tion and 
induſtrious care, have decried the unwar— 
rantable traditions of their ſtories, 


Far be it from me to inſult over writers 
eminent in all kinds of human literature, 
and of ſo plauſible an opinion among their 
nation. 
for ſuch a daring adventure ? but indeed 
they were, by diviſion and diſcord, mighty 
injurious to the Scotiſb nation, both of 
Treland and modern Scotland, of which 
Scotiſh nation I am an unworthy one. 


I CONCEIVE myſelf, therefore, pardona- 
ble, if, out of zeal to my country. and na- 
tion, into the gazophylacium, whereunto 
many more worthy, judicious, and learned 
perſons before me contributed, I throw a 
mite, and, among odoriferous oblations of 
birds, to garniſh the neſt of their eagle queen, 
I preſent a ſeather, endeavouring, by love 
and union, to cement the rupture and di- 


vorce of neighbouring nations, antiently of 


the 


What am I, and how inſignificant 
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dred and ninety-eight, all of the ſame houſe 2 
and lineage, with ſixty-eight kings and one 3 
queen of Britiſh Scotland, (omitting Bruce: 


the ſame country, lineage, language and at hot 
lavvs. The living tongues of Viſb and 5 2 E natior 
Scots; the hitherto unaltered proper names title o 
of places; the recorded names of kings and for ed 
Gaidelian anceſtors, are impregnable demon- journi 
firations to diſcredit all new-franied inven- 
tions, | 3 14 
=X coarſe 
Iwoul p therefore heartily wiſh and hum- George 
bly pray the pompous, ſtately, flouriſhing | = loth tc 
daughter that ſhe deigns without pride to value 
bow a knee of reverence and veneration to noble 
her old decayed mother triumphing over | Dailri 
her miſeries, like Fob on the dunghill. The (not 7 
precious, orient Pearl has its being from a | : derive 
contemptible ſhell, by name Mother-of. ſprung 
Pearls. Delicate lady! your mother is a Aodb, 
moſt fertile and precious mother of pearls, | 3 I 
that engendered of her own bowels one Bur 
hundred and ſeventy-one monarchs; for abo = which 
two thouſand years, to the year eleven hun- el. 


and Baliols) and four imperial kings, and 
two queens of Great-Britain and Ireland, : 
ſprang from her loins : the mother likewiſe 
of a numberleſs muttitude of holy perſons 

at 
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at home, and of preachers of Gop's word to 
nations abroad; whereby ſhe deſerved the 
title of Inſula Sanctorum, and was a nurſe 
for education in learning and piety to ſo- 
journing ſtrangers from abroad. 


= 
I I am taxed by ſome to have beſtowed 
i © coarſe compliments in this treatiſe on Sir 
George Mackenzie, which I would be very 

«| try to deſerve, having a great efteem and 
1 : value for his dignity, quality, learning, and 

to noble blood, extracted from the antient 
et Datlriedian ſtock; his firname Mac- Kenny 
ve (not Mackenzie, with an exotic z) being 
1a : derived from Kenneth, or Kinneth, lincally 


of. ſprung from Hugh, in Latin Aidus ; f in 1rifb 
3 af = Aodb, ſon of Carbre- Riada. 

rls, ; | 

one Bor he ſeems ignorant of the “* ſtock from 


ove which he is deſcended, being much en- 
un- gaged, and inured to the injurious miſtakes 


e 1 
UB © 93. Carbreus Well. 
one 1 $4 Aidiu. 


"uCe3 3 85. Malfinianus. 
686. Maitatius 
nd a 
a 1| 87. Murthalius. 
lan \5 88. Conmacus. 
wich 5 89. Muredacus. 


Malfnianus. 
g 90 
{on : 91. Maltalias. 


92. Ceencemracus, è cujus Filio, Ki netbe, Mac- Kineth. 


of 
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of his late country writers, and, like a horſe 
(as the Iriſh proverb goes) biting its own 


Ixxiv 


ſtraddle, he certainly pollutes his own neſt: 
Ariſtotoles in nos recalcitravit, ſicut in Ma- 
If, therefore, in defence of 


trem Pullus. 


the honour of my country, which I prefer 


before all other matters, chari ſunt Parentes, f Y 
chari Liberi, propingui, Familiares, ſed omnes © 


omnium charitates Patria una complexa eſt. 


Cic. 1. Oc. If I imprudently, out of zeal, 


let fall ſome words to the prejudice of his 2 


name, I humbly crave pardon: for I find 
him very civil and reſpective in mentioning | 


my name; but ridiculing at the validity of 


what I produce, as much as lieth in his 


power, inſomuch that the authorities I uſe, | 


he counts rhimes and rags of hiſtory, . which 7 


n man bad ventured to form into any, till of 7 


* late ſome ſpecimen is given. 


His defence of the royal line of Scotland, 
. printed Ann. 1685, which I never ſaw, and 
his antiquity of the royal line, printed A. 
1686, which I here oppugn, were both 
tranſlated into Latin, and printed at Amfler- 
dam, A. 1687. 
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Tx1s is the ſole advantage our antagoniſts 
have of us, by their free acceſs to the preſs 
for pamphlets and hiſtories ; while our writ- 
ings are kept in private, or worm-eaten, as 
this treatiſe is thoſe twenty-eight years, 
which I would wiſh ſome true patriot had 
taken in hand to make Latin and publiſh. 


De Hiszx nor um per Eurepam Fidei 
Propagatione Centones e variis 
Autoribus. 


LxoIBus alma tuis ſubjecit Hibernia ſacris, 
Chriſte potens, Italos, Francos, cum Teutone, 
Belgas, 
Et penitus toto diviſos Orbe Britannos; 
Quotquot et irriguis Oras aluere fluentis 
Lentus Arar, Rhodanuſq; celer, prædiues 
Iberus 3 


; Quotquot Undis Populos Germanicus alluit 


Iſter. 
Nec fletit hic Cur ſum tibi ſerviit ultima Thule, 


Extremique Hominum Morini, Rheniq; bicornis 


Metior Erigentim monitis facit accola ſacrum. 
Dicite Io Pæan Super, Crucis Arma quod ultra 
Littora Juvernæ promovimus, ad modo victas 

Orcadas: Heſperias plantauimus Hebridas Aris. 
Que Regio in Terris noſtri non plena Laborit. 


Com- 
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Commendations on OcGro1a Vind. 
cated. 
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Ma. Edward Liuid, M. A. of Jeſus Cl. 
lege, keeper of the Afomolean Muſeum in Ox. 
ford, deceaſed, 1711, his account of certain 
learned perſons of note their ſentiments, by | 
letters, of this book communicated at ſeve- · 
ral times by letters to his friend the author 
as followeth. 


December 24th, 1704, he writes thus, I h 


be writ 
* I rea the contents of the chapters to 
% DoQor Hicks, a very earned man, and « Ty 
cc 


author of Theſaurus Linguarum vererun te have 
* Septentrionalium, which he well Wan ſome 


of. ſend 
5 5 verb 
nam. 
ANOTHER learned perſon, in bis letter 
to him, of the 2d of January, 1704” 6, bears 
thus, ; SOM 
2 * ble, 
« I THINK Mr. Flaherty has been rather n 


Sg WE, + 


« too genteel to the Scar, and allowed then . the! 


% more antiquity than they can pretend to: 
* their ſucceſſion to the kingdom of the 3 WY 
« Pjds 8 


** 
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e Pics has no foundation, and their barba- 
vous exciſions of their race is a mere fable, 
I they having been Saxonized, as well as 
es other Britains, ſome ages before the name 
e of Scotia was known in Britain. doubt 
. not but you have weighed Doctor Gibſon's 
in % Saxon-Chronicon, Heddius, in the Life of 
by St. Wilfrid, mentions Egfrid's reducing 
the rebelling Pics. Mr. Flaherty's titles 
ot, are very promiſing, and he has a contemp- 
5 e tible adverſary in Sir George Mackenzie. 


„ Is his letter of January the 24th, 1700, 
he writes, 

ay 

ind 


* Two perſons of learning and reputation 


um ee have had the peruſal of your manuſcripts, 
ved t ſome time ſince, and I ſhall here fairly 

=X ſend you the cenſure of each of them, 
verbatim, without diſtinction of their 
names.“ 
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Mx. Flaberty's manuſcripts, I was ſenſi- 
ble, came from you, though I knew not 
by what hand ; and now I thank you for 
the kind loan of it, I think it may well 
bear impreſſion ; the ſubje being very 
impartial, candid and learned, He is moſt 
learned 
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learned and clear, where he combats the 


Scotiſh hiſtorians. Sir George Mackenzie 
is but a ſcaramouche. I myſclf have ſeen 


all his collection of Roman quotations re- . 
* lating to Scotland, under the Duke of 


Lauderdale's hand, long before his book 
came out.“ 
THe other geatleman writes thus; 


„% Mr. Flaherty's Vindication of Ogygia 
againſt Sir George Mackenzie, was left for 


me at my lodgings, the other night. I 


read 1t very greedily, and was ſeveral 
ways ſurprized in the peruſal of it. | 
could eaſily be brought to believe, that his 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians (Colganus, &c.) 


have a great many ſtrange reports, that 


are as well grounded as ſeveral mor? 


modern in the ſtory of Scotland. What! 
he ſays in defence of the old genealogical 
poetry of his country, and of the folly of 
Fordun, Major, Boethius, Dempſter, and 
Camerarius, as alſo of the particular 
wherein Buchanan is aſhamed to follow his 
* leaders, the ſignification of Bede's Dalrea. 
dini, &c. is very entertaining. Upon the 
whole, there are great many things in t 
that, in my judgment, would be acceptabe 
| « from 
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4 from the preſs; though, on the other 
„4 hand, ſome corrections ought to be made 
on the book, before it is ſent thither. I 
® « ſhould not ſo much inſiſt upon the alter- 


King 


ing of the paſſages, where he favours the 
„ men of his own perſuaſion, in religious 
points; but many coarſe compliments he 
* « beſtows on his adverſary, (a perſon of 
good quality and education, as well as | 
eminent learning) which ſeem to want a if 
;, x7 © little poliſhing. If ſome corrections of | 
5 ; « of this kind were made, I know not but 
we publiſhing may be undertaken,” | 
179 i 
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King Jauss II. his Genealogy from 
Co vaR the Firſt, King of Ire | 
laud, A. D. 60. 


76. CONARIES I. R. H. 
77. Carbre Fronmhor, R. Mom. 
78. Darius Dornmhar, R. M. 
79. Carbre Crumcheann, R. M. 
80. Lugadius, R. M. 
81. Mogalamius, R. RI. 1 
82. Conarius II. R. II. | 
83. Carbreus Rieda. 

84. Ferguſius Ulidius. 

85. Eneas Fear. 

86. Achaius Muinreamhar. 

87. Ericus. 

88. Ferguſivs, R. Scotorum in Albania, 
99. Domangardus, R. Scot. in Alb. 

90. Gauranus, R. Scot. in Alb. 

91. Aidanus, R. Scot. in Alb. 

92. Achaius I. R. Scot, in Alb. 

93. Dounaldus I. R. Scot. in Alb. 

94. Domangardus. 
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95. Achaius II. R. Scot. in Alb. 

96. Aidus Fionn, R. Scot. in Alb. 

97. Achaius III. R. Scot. in Alb. 

98. Alpinus, R. Scot. in Alb. 

99. Kinethus I. Rex Pictorum. 3 

100. Conſtantinus, R. Pict. : 
> 101. Donaldus II. R. Pic. 

102, Malcolmus I. R. Pict. 
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* 103. Kinethus II. R. Pict. 
* 104. Malcolmus II. R. Scotiæ. 
= 105. Beatrix, Filia. 
: 106. Doncadus, R. Scotiæ. 
107. Malcolmus III. R. Scotiæ. 
108. David I. R. Scot. 
icq. Henricus; Kot. Hætel. 
* 110. David, Huntingdoniæ Comeſ. 
: 111. Iſabella, Huntingdonii Filia. 
5 112. Robertus Bruſius, Carictæ Comeſ. 
113. Robertus, R. Scotiæ. 
114. Marjoria, Filia. 
15. Robertus Stuartus, R. Scotiæ. 
116. Robertus III. R. Scot. 
117. Jacobus I. R. Scot. 
118. Jacobus II. R. Scot. 
4 119. Jacobus III. R. Scot. 
aim 120. Jacobus IV. R. Scot. 
121. Jacobus V. R. Scot. 
2 e 122. Maria, 
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122. Maria, Regina Scot. 
123. Jacobus VI. R. S. primus Magnæ Bri- 
tanniæ et Hib. 


124. Carolus I. Mag. Brit. et Hib. Rex. 


Jacobus, Eboracenſis Dux, Mag. 
Brit. et Hib. Rex. 
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An 1 


General Exceptions and Evaſions anſwered. 


IR Grorce Mackenzie, his Majeſty's 
learned advocate in the kingdom of Scot- 
land, hath been pleaſed to judge it incum- 
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bent on him, in diſcharge of his duty, to. aſſert 


the antiquities of the royal line of Sctland againſt 
ſuch as endeavoured to ſhorten it, to the prejudice 
pf both the intereſt and honour of the crown: A 


ſpecious and gay pretext indeed, to ſupport the 


unwarrantable impoſtures and unlimited inventions 


pf a few ſcholaſtic writers, come to light ſince the 


1 fteenth chriſtian century, who, unſkilful in the 


Feal antiquities and native Scotiſh language of their 
®Tountry, but ambitious to eternize their names, 
4 nd court the favour of their countrymen, under 


4 he colour of adorning their country with hiſtorical 


B 


traditions, 
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traditions, made uſe of their wit and learning, 
where materials of reality were wanting ; ſo have 
borrowed. the name--Reudia; from Bede; Galta- 
cus, from Tacitus; Palladius, from Proſper, and 
falſely foiſted them into the genealogy of their 
kings: As alſo they pretend to prove, by the 
teſtimony of Eginardus, that there was a league 
contracted between CHARLEs the Great of France 
and ſome of their kings, and, by like means, in- 
vented names for the forefathers. of Fergus, whom 
they call the ſecond, out of Alexander the IIId. 
his genealogy in the Iriſb dialet. All theſe, I ſay, 
they made uſe of, to-perſonate people ; for which 
their own inventions ſerved, in imitation of Roman 
and Greek authors, to complete a compact hiſtory 
of above forty kings, without a being, for“ 
eight hundred and thirty years, on the ſtage of a 
kingdom that never was. A 


Is the fifteenth century, their hiſtory was but 
an embrio, or a ſhapeleſs lump of the bear's breed, 
rudis indigeſtaq, moles, until, in the next century, 
it was licked by the flouriſhes of learned and elo- 
quent pens, formed :into the ſymmetry of a well- 
proportioned body, cultivated with laws of ſuc- 
ceſſion and incapacity, Gaithelian, Phoronean, 
Agrarian and Venatorian laws; and laſtly, to keep 
life in it, maintained by pretended ancient manu- 
ſcripts, public archives, annals and records of their 
a with other un, derived from 
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4 
Greeks, Egyptians, Spaniards, and a Roman cheſt 
laid up at I-CoLM-Kil.. 


Is fine, there was nothing wanting to ſupport 


their pretended antiquity, that the fancies of mo- 


dern wits could deviſe. So elaborate a piece, 
therefore, thus artificially framed into an entire 


body of hiſtory, looked big in people's expectation: 


And it was rendered delightſome to the palate of 
ſuch as had a paſſionate deſire and inclination to 
dive into the knowledge of ſo profound antiqui- 
ties of their country, there being no other monu- 
ments in public view to inſtruct them otherwiſe ; 


it took ſo much amongſt nobility and commons, 


that all was ſwallowed without any difficulty. It 


went down likewiſe with foreign authors, ſuch as, 


being diſintereſted, or otherwiſe employed, would 
decline the toil of further ſearch, or were naturally 


prone to believe fables, (a fault incident to ſome, 
not, unlearned writers) or paſſing it over for the 


hiſtory, of Scotland without ſoruple; inaſmuch: as 


it was the cuſtom of ſeveral other nations to have 


their romantic. antiquities, and ſo might connive 

on- 
triver of the Scotiſh hiſtory ingenuouſly confeſſes, 
that their people (the Scotiſh hiſtorian) followed the 
cuſtoms of other nations therein, By ſome of theſe 
motives, it is certain, that many authors, of fin- 
gular note and reputation, rely on the credit of 
the firſt coiners, without further diſquiſition. 
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Bur the learned and inquiſitive critics of late 
days (who made it their buſineſs to undeceive the 
world, and purge away fables out of * 
made up with appearance of exactneſs, an pre- 
tence to antient records, and ſo for a long time 
received with applauſe, in moſt countries, with- 
out contradiction) have with a great deal of pains, 
judicious care, and irrefragable proofs, lo clearly 
demonſtrated the vanity of them, that, now-a- 
days, any learned hiſtorian would be aſhamed to 
own, or ſtand in vindication of the fabulous anti- 
quities of his own country; amongſt the reſt, 
the compilers of the St211ſp hiſtories have not 
eſcaped ſevere cenſures, as not depending r 
any antient annals, but unwritten traditions, an 
their pretended antient annals but lately made. 


Anp although many thus were fully poſleſſed 
of the inconſiſtency of their hiſtories with all an- 
tient authors and monuments ; yet they were not 
expert in all the real Scotiſb antiquities, whereby 
they might rectify ſuch errors as Were to them re- 
pugnant. For bifhop Elphinſtor, chancellor of 


Scotland, and one of their firſt writers in the fifteenth 


century, after a diligent fearch over all Scotland 
for antient monuments, refers us * 44 antiques 
Hibernie Libros. The ſureſt account of their real 
antiquities being to be expected from the Iriſh, 
from whom they derived their firſt origin. 


* Nichol, Scorisn Libiary, p. 98. 
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Tue Triſh, indeed, faithfully preſerved their 
antiquities, from age to age, * in vellum manu- 
ſcripts of their own language, and peculiar letters, 
and were likewiſe obſervant of their neighbouring 
offspring: But they were under ſuch circumſtances, 
except what could be gathered out of Latin writers, 
that they could not commit them to public view; 
whereby their antiquities lay ſtill in private amongſt 
themſelves : So that they are too much ſuſpected 
for novelties and deſigned inventions, in imita- 
tion of the fictitious ſtories of other nations, by 
ſuch as did not read them, but ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be led by whimſical conjectures, though 
acute and judicious in the affairs of other nations 
by the benefit of the art of printing ; which, for 
above theſe two hundred years paſt, happily il- 
luſtrated and communicated the knowledge of the 
reſt of the European nations. 


By theſe means, the modern Scotiſh writers 


have got the ſtart of us, through the flouriſhing 


condition of their nation, and their early acceſs 


* This muſt be underſtood. of the times. ſucceeding the 
fourth and fifth centuries. The records of antecedent times 


were Written or inſcribed on thin tables of wood, called the 
Taibble Filea, The Celtic word Tabhall, according to Mr. 
James M*Pherſon, is derived from the Latin Tabula; he might 
with equal ſkill maintain that the Celtic words Marc and Tuille 
© were derived from the Latin Marcus and Tullius; or that the 
Celtic Nua-beile, i. e. New-town are derived from the Greek 
Þ Neapolis. The Latin and Greek have been enriched by the 
adoption of numberleſs words from the antient Celtic: But 
© the Celes, borrowed very few from the Romans or Grecians. 
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to the preſs, amongſt their other inventions to ap- 
propriate, by the vain amphibology of Scor1 and 
SCOTIA to their own country of Scotland, not 
only our faints and their numerous religious founda- 


tions in foreign parts, but alſo our kings actually 


living and dying amongſt us, of whom the fami- 
lies deſcended have thouſands to this day extant 
in a perpetual ſeries, from father to ſon, to bear 
teſtimony of their deſcent: So the 1riſþ being 
moſt concerned in this caſe, it was their neareſt 
intereſt not to ſuffer their choiceſt perſons of re- 
nown to be kid-napped by an impudent plagiary, 
and their richeſt pencils to embelliſh the lines of 
fictitious legends. As ſoon, therefore, as they 
could attain thereunto, and the conveniency of the 
preſs offered, in this preſent ſeventeenth century, 
they appeared in public to illuſtrate and vindicate 
their country againſt the impoſtures of their anta- 
goniſts : So did David Rowh, biſhop of Offory, in 
his appendix to his Brig ida I haumaturga. Among. 
the reſt, the reverend father Hugo Wardeus, an 
eminent divine and philoſopher of St. Francis's 
order, and race of Iriſßh antiquaries, having taken 
view of the moſt antient monuments of ſeveral 
monaſtries of Germany, France, Italy, and the 
Netherlands, and employed Michael! Clery, a pro- 
feſſed antiquary, and lay-friar at home in Ireland, 
where he ſpent ten years travelling through the 


kingdom, in collecting, tranſcribing ; and return- 


ing to Lovain all ſuch 1riſh monuments as were 
neceſlary to carry on the work he had in hand. 
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Bur Ward, being by death prevented in the 
year 1635, the reverend father Fohannes Colganus, 
proſecuted the work, and finiſhed it, although 
only two tomes of it have been publiſhed ; one, 
of the ThxEE PATRONs of Jreland, and the other, 
of the 1riſþ SainTs, commemorated in the three 


firſt months of the year; the poor /r:/þ friars at home 


and abroad unable to defray the preſs charges of 
the reſt. 


Tux ſaid two publiſhed tomes were occaſion- 
ally, here and there, interſperſed with clauſes 
obviating the. Scotiſh errors. Wardeus eſpecially, 
in the life of St. Rumold, (biſhop of Mechlin, 
apoſtle of that Be/gic province, and martyr,) in 
his diſquiſition of that Saint's native country, (being 
among, many more of our ſaints, ſurreptitiouſly 
ſurmiſed a Britiſh Scov,) written by him, anno - 
one thouſand ſix hundred and thirty-one, but yet 
not publiſhed until after his death, auno one thou- 
{and fix hundred and fixty two, was the chief, in 
my opinion, though not the firſt, that with energy 
vindicated. his country, and with ſuch evident and 
unanſwerable proofs convinced the impoſtures of 
the modern Sco1s, that ſuch only as are wilfully ob- 
ſtinate, and will ſhut their eyes againſt the rays of 


truth, will not acquieſce: Which makes me 


ſtrangely admire the confidence of Sir George 


* Mackenzie * to let fall before his king and maſter, 
| OfFlaberty, the aſſerter of this pretended anti- 


In his epiſtle dedicatory to his antiquity of the royal race. 


* quity, 
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* quity, after having ſeriouſly peruſed Yarders 
* his Rumaldus , which, in relation to that pre- 
** tended antiquity, he could never anſwer to a 
„ conviction.” He lkewiſe was not ignorant of 
French, Spaniſh, Italian, High and Low Dutch, and 
not only of his neighbouring Engli/b, but alſo of 
his own country, Scetland, writers of note, who 
condemned the pretended antiquities of his 
country men. 


Now, therefore, to return to Sir George his de- 
fence of his country's antiquities : We find that 
he diſcovered the weakneſs of his cauſe by his 
management thereof; for there 1s nothing more 
convincing to queſtion the validity of a civil cauſe, 
than to fand it maintained by ſubordination or 
forgery: And what is miſconſtruing of words, 
miſrepreſenting of ſentences, and miſquoting of 
places, to produce authors to bear witneſs againſt 
their thoughts, ſenſe and ſentiments-? 


Tux inventions of his precedent writers being 
already branded by learned and judicious authors, 
he at length iſſues forth to recover their loſt credit, 
not by new covvincing arguments, nor old archives, 
newly brought to light, but by the power and 
authority of kings and parliaments ; and this is 
but begging the queſtion ; for kings, parliaments, 
nor any degrees, high or low, have any revelation 
thereof, but as they are informed by former wri- 
ters ; and if the credit of the writers be ſplit, they 
build on a ſandy foundation who repoſe in their 
credit: This is not all, but advances it to a de- 
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gree of Læſæ Majeſtatis, as prejudicial to the king's 
intereſt and honour, by overturning * ** one of the 
the greateſt foundations, whereby his majeſty's 
* grandfather, king James, and father, king Charles, 
* have farther engaged the affection and loyalty of 
* their ſubjects, and on which his majeſty's parlia- 
ment, a whole parliament of zealous epiſcopal 
members relied, as on a ſolid neceſſary baſis for 
their loyalty,” Þ that his antiquities ſhould be 
made void by the line of forty, or forty-four kings 
of Scotland, precedent to his Fergus Il. 


WurREvuNTo I anſwer, that the uncontroverted 
hereditary ſucceſſion of the branch of the Dalriedan 
ſterg, in the royal family of S:uarts, for upwards 


of three hundred years, to our time, kings of Scg:- . 


land, is fully ſufficient to make out an unqueſ- 
tionable title, and an everlaſting tie, to endear the 
loyalty of ſubjects to their ſucceſſive liege lords for 
ſo many ages. And in caſe the royal family of 
Capet (and that only, that we know) at this pre- 
ſent time reigning in France, can challenge the 
honour of priority by upwards of three hundred 
years more, we may add eight hundred years, 
from Robert the ſecond, firſt king of the Stuarts, 
up to Loarn and Fergus, chriſtened by St. PATRIC, 
and firſt kings of the Britiſh Scors, of which 
were begotten all the kings of Scotland to the now 
regent, for almoſt twelve hundred years ; an in- 
terval of time, by which the Dalriedan houſe, for 
perpetuity of royal ſucceſſion in one houſe, carries 


* Epiſtle dedicatory. + Book, pa. 3. 
#, | the 
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the precedency from any one family now extant 
in the world, and, for antiquity of converſion 
from ethniciſm, and conſervation of chriſtianity 
beyond moſt nations, ſo far we agree with Sir 
George, without any conſiderable difference. 


WHERE is then the advantage of the ſtory of 
forty kings more, the contrivance whereof is rather 
a diſparagernent to the credit of the real antiqui- 
ties of the king and nation ; by which it appears 
that the aforeſaid LoARN and FErGus, Iriſh na- 
tives, had four and twenty monarchs of Ireland, 
in a direct line, betwixt them and Heremon, the 
firſt king of Scots in Ireland; and forty-one, in 
collateral lines, deſcended from the ſame Heremorn, 


in all ſixty-five ſupreme kings, to Muriach Mac 


Earca, Loarn's daughter's ſon, and Fergus's 
nephew, in a thouſand years time before CyrisT, 
and five hundred after; beſides fifty-feven monarchs, 
deſcended from Heremon's two brethren and uncle. 


So that theſe durations, to wit, * fifteen hundred 
years in Jreland, twelve hundred in Scotland and 
England, with 'the number of one hundred twenty 
and two Triſh, ſeventy-three Britiſh ScoTs, and 
four imperial monarchs of Great-Britain and Ire- 
land, joined together, make up the number of 
one hundred ninety-nine monarchs, for two thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred years, of one houſe; a rare 
badge of providence, not to be paralleled by any 
nation in the world, for duration of time, number 
of monarchs, and continued ſucceſſion of one royal 


* See an examination of this chronology in the preface to 
the preſent work. 
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blood, conveyed through ſo many royal veins, 
from age to age, to this preſent juncture, out of a 
houſe coequal in age with S-/omon's temple, long 
before a ſtone was laid in the foundation of Rome 
and the memory thereof perpetually preſerved by 
the benefit of our peculiar character, as antient as 
the Babylonian confuſion of tongues, maugre the 


dint of envy to find out a later author, or begin- 
ning. 


THis is no unwritten tradition, nor new inven- 
tion, no borrowed imitation of old inventions, no 
diſagreement of authors among themſelves (as to 
the ſubſtance of what 1s here generally alledged) 
nor contradiction to foreign authentic authors. 
There 1s no author to be produced, as firſt com- 
poſer, compiler, or collector of it; but a perpetual 
tradition tranſmitted by written records, from time 
to time. We need not produce, names of pre- 
tended antient authors, who, perhaps, never had 
a being in the world, nor counterfeited monu- 
ments, nor alluring arguments by ly inſinuations, 


amuſing inferences, or impertinent reflexions, to 


uphold our cauſe : In ſum, our antiquities (at leaſt 
ſince the arrival of the Scots in Ireland) are found- 
ed on ſuch certainty, in reſpect to the preſent 


points of chronology and genealogy in queſtion, as 


deſerves as much credit as can be expected for any 
human tradition whatſoever. 


* King James, (he faith, p. 1.) in his Baſt 3 
Doran, p. 201, founded his royal prerogative 
** upon king Fergus's having made himſelf king 


* 


and 
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* and lord, Sc.“ - And what then? If he means 
the ſame king Fergus that we mean, it is acknow- 
ledged of all hands, that K chert the Ild. firſt king 
of the Stuarts, king James his anceſtor by the mo- 
ther, came to the crown of Scotland in right of 


king Robert Bruce, his grandfather by the mother; 


and Bruce, in right of a general heir of David, 
earl of Huntington, fon to Henry, prince of Scotland, 
lineally deſcended from king Fergus: Whereunto 
I add, that Halter Stuart, a common anceſtor both 
to king Robert Stuart and king James, in a maſcu- 
line line, defcended from an elder brother than 
king Fergus, by name Loarn, firſt king of Scots in 
Great-Britain, a meer ſtranger to Sir George and 
his hiſtorians; from whoſe poſterity, the country 
to them allotted was (after the [rj manner of 
naming countries from the chief anceſtors of the 
families occupying them) named Kineal Loairn, 
which is as much as ihe progeny of Loarn, now 
commonly known by the name of Lorn, in brief, 
omitting Kineal, and writing Lorn for Loarn; in 
which country is Logh-aber, in Ia ish, Logh-abair, 
which gave his title of honour to Banchu, or Banquo, 
thane of Logbaber, grandfather by his ſon, Flean, to 
Walter Stuart, firſt ſtock of that ſurname, whoſe 
grandchild, Walter Stuart, was father to Alexander, 
of whom the royal line of Stuarts, and to Robert, 
anceſtor to the earls of Lenox, of whom king James, 
and his royal race of Greal- Britain and Ireland, 
came, 
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LasTLy, | obſerve that the laſt refuge Sir George 
takes, whereby he diſcovers how loth he is to enter 
the liſts on a controverſy in this caſe, is regretting 
* « that the Iriſb ſhould miſtake ſo far their own 
** mtereſt as to ſuffer or furniſh theirs (v2. their 
* Iriſh antiquities) to overturn the credibility of 
% ours (viz. SCOTISH antiquities) ſince, becauſe we 
* acknowledge ourſelves to have .come laſt from 
« Ireland, it were our common intereſt to unite to- 
* gether, and to ſuſtain one another's. antiquities;“ 
and, p. 170, inſinuates how the Engliſh allow our 
Iriſb antiquities, for their own ends, laying ſtill 
foundations to overturn them, when they have 
ſerved their own turn: And as he would adviſe us 


to wink at him in this caſe, fo he finds fault with 


the Engliſb for giving us credit by theſe his reject- 
ing terms, p. 105. The Doctor doth great hunour 
to our King in following ſuch authors, meaning, us : 
Nay, if his power had been. anſwerable to that of 
the king's, whom he arrogates to patronize, he 


would not admit (page 2) that his adver/aries be 
allowed to rejeft what is here controverted, He 


would maintain it by the undiſputable A coran law, 


and would be well content that the dictates of his 


hiſtorians, whether true or falſe, ſhould paſs for 
current on all ſides, without control: But ſuch 
Engliſh writers as he means, can do us no preju- 
dice by giving into our antiquities in points not 
contradicted by reaſon, or more authentic autho- 
rity. 


Cap. 5. p. 169. 
WE 
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Wr cannot force belief on any man's under- 
ſtanding, even to his eternal ſalvation, though we 
convince him by reaſon, unleſs he ſubmits his will 
to our belief: And in points wherein our reaſon is 
convinced, we ought to be obliged to him that 
doth it, and not obſtinately kick againſt that light 
which makes us differ from beaſts, It is plain that 
there is not ſuch a controverſy between the Eneliſh 
and Iriſh writers, as there is between Sir George 
and them ahout preſbytery and epiſcopacy, that 
might make us fear that by laying foundations to 
overturn our antiquities, it would enable them to 
overturn the credibility of our belief: So that it 
is not our common intereſt to unite with him for 
acknowledging to have come out of Ireland laſt, 
who, that I may be plain with him, knows not 
indeed whence he came, unleſs he will give credit 
to the real common antiquities of his country and 
mine. 


THE modern Scotiſh writers have been in ſo 
tranſcendent a manner injurious to us, or rather to 
themſelves, in attempting by very mean and il- 
laudable contrivances, under the equivocal notion 
of Scoti and Scotia, to rob us of our ſaints, mona- 
ſtries, foundations of learning and piety over all 
chriſtendom, that our writers are put to a neceſſity 
of aſſerting their country's proper intereſt and 
right, to undeceive the world, by diſcovering their 
fictitious inventions and impoſtures. 
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Here, therefore, I beg the aſſiſtance of all Eng- 
liſh writers, whoſe nation is deeply intereſted i 
Ireland theſe five hundred years, that at leaſt they 
ſuffer not Hiberna, Juverna, and lerna (ſignify- 
ing, each of them, the whole extant of Ireland) 


to be inſenſibly tranſported. into preſent. Scotland, 


to maintain the unwarrantable pillagings of their 
upſtart hiſtorians * 


CHAP 


The Foundations on which the IRISH ANri- 


QUITIES rely, 


T H E traditions delivered of the firſt inha- 


bitants and colonies of Ireland are not ex- 
tracted, by impertinent inferences, or ridiculous 
conjectures, out of the words or paſſages of this 
or that foreign writer, nor in imitation of 'them, 
nor grounded on the teſtimony only of one or 
more domeſtic authors; but are preſerved by con- 
tinual traditions, time out of memory, of written 
records, tranſmitted and continued in a perpetual 
ſeries from one age to another, paſſing ſor granted, 


without. oppoſition or contradiction to any other 


authentic monuments; and generally received by 
foreign 


This ſervice has been effectually done we by the very 
learned and ingenious Mr. Whitaker, author of the hiſtory of 
Manchefter, and of another excellent work, intituled The ge- 
nuine hiſtory of the Britons aſſerted. 
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foreign authors upon the account and authority of 
our antiquities. He that cannot give an account 
of them, or relates them otherwiſe than as they 
are delivered in our monuments, 1s thereby con- 
victed of ignorance in our antiquities or of wil- 
ful deſign, for ſelf-intereſt to decry them. So that 
it is not here material whether you give credit to 
them or not, only that they be accepted upon 
hiſtorical human faith, as not induſtriouſly con- 
trived by art, combination, or invention of any 
perſon or perſons in any determinate time what 
ſoever, but as the antient received traditions 
beyond memory of the nation: in like manner as 
the original traditions of other the moſt antient 
nations do pals. 


Indeed our antiquities muſt be as profound 
and as certain as can be expected, which are drawn 
from the firſt ſettling of nations by a perpetual 
tradition; like the river Nilus *, which people daily 
walk by, and know not whence it ſprings. 


I ingenuouſly declare I cannot apprehend how 
the notice of affairs before the flood could be tranſ- 
mitted to us, but only the tradition of it is no 
new-coined device, but commonly received from 
unlimited time : Admit it be not likely, yet that 


The compariſon ſeems not to be well choſen. The an- 
tients, it is certain, knew not the true ſource of the Vile: 
Yet the ſource, from whence the traditions of the 1rifs flowed, 


is not equally inexplorable : The purpoſe of the author's 
book is to ſhow that it is not. 
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takes not away the moſt antient tradition of it, 
which claims preſcription, at leaſt in veneration to 


ſacred antiquity “. 


PLUTARCH compares the ſtory of Romulus to 
a ſtage-play, and tells us it was firſt written by 
Diocles Peparethius, a Grecian ; followed again by 
Fabius Pictor, who, together with L. Cinicus, were 
the firſt Romans that wrote the Roman hiſtory, 
near five hundred years after the building of Rome, 
and that, in the Greek language, inaſmuch as their 
own was not as yet fit {or writing. 


+ TemyeoRARius makes out by conſequences 
and aſtronomical demonſtrations calculating what 
is ſaid of him, that there never was ſuch a man in 
nature as Romulus, and that Roma was not ſo named 


of Romulus, but rather Romulus fo formed from 
Roma, 


t SoLINUs, an antient author of the firſt Chriſtian 
century, writes that ſome will have that Rome was 
firſt called by the Latins Yalentia, and that Evan- 
der coming thither fifty-eight years before the 
ruin of Trey, called it by a Greek name Roma, 
ſignifying the ſame as power : Yet it is neceſſary 
to be verſed in the peculiar antiquities of any na- 


The firſt information of the univerſal deluge, among the 
antient Iriſb, I apprehend, was communicated to them by the 
firſt Chriſtian miſſionaries. - They might, like other [leather 
nations, have retained a faint tradition. of that great event ; 
a notice too obſcure, I think, to authenticate the fact. 

+ Temp. Chronolog. lib. 3. p. 178. 

] Selin. Cap: 2. 
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tion whereby to underſtand which is which; as, 
how ſhall we gather the ſenſe of theſe verſes of 
Virgil, 


Inde lupe ſulvo nutricis tegmine lætus, 
Rouulus excipiet gentem et Ma vox rA condet 
Mania, &C. | 


unleſs we knew by the Roman antiquities, how Ro- 
mulus, the founder of Rome, as is ſaid, expoſed was 
to death, and nurſed by a ſhe-wolf ?—There are 
pregnant arguments likewiſe produced by authors 
to prove that neither Æneas, founder of the Lalin 
dynaſty, according to the Roman antiquities, nor 
his ſon A/canius, (of whom, by the ſame Roman 
antiquities, the Julian conſular family, out of 
which Julius Cæſar, founder of the Roman empire) 
ever came into Italy for Homer, who lived be- 
ſore the building of Rome, ſets forth, that the pro- 
geny of Æneas, after the extinction of Priam's iſ- 
ſue, reigned in Troy, And Bochartus gives many 
proofs that Aneas reigned in Troy.—Hettlanicus, 
with Dionyſus Halycarnaſſeus ſaith, that Aſcanius 
never left Phrygia, but only withdrew for a time 
near the 4/canian lake, of him fo called, and af- 
terwards returned to Troy, where his poſterity con- 
tinued a long time after, near the ruins of Troy, 
with the title of kings, as Sirabo + hath. Theſe 
two authors flouriſhed in Auguſtus's time. 


* Hom, I]. 20. v. 306. et in Hymno Veneris, v. 197.— 
Boch. in Diſſertatione quam Segretius prefixit ſuo Galfco Vir- 
gilio ex Carol. Ruæo in notis Virg. Dionzſ. lib. i. p. 39. 

+ Strab. Geogra. lib. 13. 
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SETTING aſide therefore the idea that people 
conceive of the Roman antiquities,“ there is more 
probability of the truth of Iriſh antiquities, than 
of theirs, for at leaſt that time wherein they were 
but of a very obſcure name, and their beginning 
ſprung from poverty, violence, robbery and ra- 
pine, their language rude and unfit for tranſmit- 
ting to poſterity, for above five hundred years 
after the firſt Roman foundation, until by proceſs 
of time, proſperity of atchievements, and luſtre of 
learning, it was ſo improved, poliſhed and refined, 
that the old Latin idiom, wherein were the monu- 
ments of Numa Pompilius his time, in ſome ages 
after could not be underſtood: nay, the articles 
of agreement paſt between them and the Cartha- 
ginians, after the firſt Punic war, (about five hun- 
dred years after the foundation of Rome) within 
two hundred years after, as Polybius notes, were 
not intelligible to any that could be found: where- 
az the poſterity of Magog, ſon of Faprth, the 
Scibiaus, of whom the Iriſb-Scots ſprung, were 


one of the moſt antient nations, and inſtituted 


with laws and civil government, as Epiphanius 
witneſſeth, before the Babylonian monarchy ; and 
the Scotiſh nation had a fixed ſettlement in Ireland 
two hundred and ſixty years before Rome. Their 


Their monumenta publica et privata ; commentarii pon- 
tiicum ; annales maximi ; lib. lintei ; annales priſci ; lib. ma- 
giſtratium. 

C 2 


language 
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language“ and character of Þ letters is the ſame 
now, as was then, without any alteration that can 
be inſtanced to have begun in any time ſince, ei- 
ther in language or letters, except the corruption 

of 


The Scetic language ſuffered, indeed, no alterations, ex- 
cept ſuch as the courſe of time neceſſarily introduces into 
every living tongue : new words are introduced, others be- 
come obſolete, and ſome innovations are made in phraſeology. 
When we compare the language of Brogan, Fiagh of Slebiy, 
Columb. Kille, ang other writers of the ſixth century, with that 
of the writers of the tenth and eleventh, we will eaſily diſco- 
ver inſtances of ſuch variations; and we have reaſon to won- 
der that the number is not conſiderable. Through the diſuſe 
of the Scotic language in the courts of the Kings of Scotland 
ſince the tenth century, and the neglect, ſince that age, of 
preſerving it in ſchools and literary compoſitions, the phraſe- 
ology of the Britiſh Scots has ſuffered the corruptions una void- 
able in dialects learned ſolely by the ear. It is thus in the 
dialects of the vulgar Triſh at preſent, although it be little 
more than a hundred years ſince the ſchools, wherein the 1rifb 
language hath been taught in its purity, have failed. Ano- 
malies and fſoleciſins have multiplied, and the growing igno- 
rance in the true orthoepy has already thrown many words out 
of their radical ſtructure. Had we read a page of claſſical 
Iris. to the common people of Ireland, at this time, the greater 
part would be abſolutely unintelligible to them : and from 
this circumſtance, we may learn what credit is due to a mo- 
dern ingenious writer, who would perſuade us, that the dia- 
lect ſpoken by the Scots in the third century, has been inva- 
riably preſerved in the highlands of Scotland, to this day, and 
that Offan, an illiterate bard of that age, had his poems pre- 
ſerved; by oral tradition, for more than fourteen hundred 
years, among the common people ! 

+ When Mr. O'Flaherty ſpeaks of the preſervation of the an- 
tient characters of the Triſh letters, he muſt mean the Ogan 
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of vulgar language by the late mixture of ſtrange 
tongues. 


THERE are doubtleſs in our writings, as in all 
languages, fabulous legends, and poetical inven- 
tions, practiſed from the beginning, and ſtill con- 
tinued, with a mixture of truth; to diſcern which 
more than ordinary care and judgment is requi- 
ſite : wherefore, ſuch as induſtriouſly make choice 
to urge the like, and other faults and imperfecti- 
ons of writers, and omiſſions of tranſcribers, as 
precedents to diſparage and overturn our antiqui- 
ties in general, do argue themſelves guilty of pre- 
meditated malice, and partial diſingenuity. 
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„ Sir George, p. 144, deſires to know *© what 

* warrants the Jriſb had within ſix generations of 

" 472155 to be ſpecial in the coming of ſomè from 
Ireland, juſt forty days after the flood. ” Ogy- 
gia, part 3, cap. 1 I gueſs he means “ the com- 
+ ing of ſome into Jreland,” (although his printed 
Corrections were ſo exact, as that he did not omit 

" HB a comm p. 208, to be inſerted p. 28, and p. 209; 
and p. 68) whereunto I added in the ſame place 
alſo, to be more ſpecial, the 1 5th day of the moon, 
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a- and of the days of the week Saturday. He aſks 
25 further, * what warrants' had we that Pari holanus 
aq and others arrived in Ireland, anno 412 after the 
ed * flood, in the month of May, the 14th of the 
n- and virgular characters, uſed before the introduction of Cbriſti- 
am anity; the modern vulgar characters being evidently borrowed 
nd from the Roman miſſionaries in the fifth century, 


& moon, 
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moon, and upon JY«dne/aday ?” Ogygza, part 2, 
C. 2. 


Hrxrr again, I challenge his tranſlation ; for, 
Dies Martis, in that place of Oeygia, is not Mid- 
neſday, but Tueſday, as his Welſb Martial will re- 
folye 


Non fuit inſando lux Martis idonea falo, 
Mercurii cinerum nam ſolet eſſe dies.“ 


TxuLy he could not expect from me a fuller 
anſwer to theſe queries, than what I have given 
in the places by him quoted, p. 161, 162, and 
p. 35, 36, of the preface to Ogygia, that it is the 
common tradition of our antiquities, which I con- 
ceive whether true ar falſe, ſhould nat be a prece- 
dent to overturn the credibility of all our antiqui- 
ties; and, if that will not ſerve, let him know that 
there is as much warrant for them, as there is for the 
Roman antiquities, to deliver up by the like exact- 
neſs, that Romulus was conceived the firſt year of 
the ſecond Olympiad, the twenty-third day of the 
Egyptian month Cboiae, on the third hour, and on 
an eclipſed conjunction of ſun and moon; born the 
22d t of that following; that he ande Rome the 
ninth of the month & Pharmuthi, the third year of 
me ſixth Olympiad, on a new moon and ſun's eclipſe, 
and died the firſt year of the ſixteenth Olympiad, 


® Owens Efigr. b. 3. ad Novem. an. 1605. 

+ The 24th of our June, on Saturday, an. period. Jul. 
3942, and new moon. 
t That is 25th March, on Sunday, per. Jul. 3943, two 
hundred and ſeventy: four days after. 


$ Ockoler 4th, on Th; fdp, peri. Jul. 3960. 
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in the thirty-third Nabonaſſar year, the ſixth day 
of Cbhoiac; * whereunto Cicero and Seneca add an 
eclipſe of the ſun; of all which, not one agrees 
with the aſtronomical calculations of the ſolar 
eclipſes, and but one with the conjunction of the 
ſun and moon, June the 24th an. period. Jul. 3942, 
as might be calculated from this time to that. 


As for the remote fabulous antiquities of later 
nations, which ſince the beginning of the fifth 
Chriſtian century invaded by ſwarms, and poſſeſ- 
ſed themſelves of, ſeveral Roman provinces, when 
in proceſs of time they began to be conſiderable in 
the world, and to have diſtin kingdoms, ſuch of 
them as had fome ſmatterings of the Greek and Ro- 
man learning, began to write the hiſtories of their 
own reſpective countries, and, as the cuſtom went 
among them, the one in emulation of the other, 
and all in imitation of the Romans, thought not 
that they could have done enough for the honour, 
each of his own nation, unleſs by ſome means or 
other they could deduce their original from ſome 
of the nations moſt celebrated in antient books; 
ſome from the Trejans ; ſome from the Greeks ; 
and fome from the Indians of ArLtxanptR's 


Macedonian army ; like as Alexander himſelf, and 


the antient Grecian heroes, before the Romans, 
would not be ſatisfied unleſs they had derived their 
offspring from the immortal Gods, Theſe ſpeci- 
pus pretences and glorious vanities of thoſe modern 


r May the 24th, on Thurſday, per. Jul. 3999. 
| nations, 
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nations, ſo begun, and after improved and aug- 
mented with additional inventions by ſucceeding 
credulous writers, were very plauſible to humour 
and entertain people's fancies. 


Bur late judicious and accurate writers have, by 
diligent ſearch, and comparing of antient monu- 
ments with much care and ſolid judgment, taken 


pains to expunge all fabulous antiquities out of 


their reſpective hiſtories : ſo that now, their hiſto, 
rians fairly gave up thoſe popular fancies, ſo far, 
that they would be aſhamed to own them, or 
plead for them. For it,is plainly evident that they 
roſe up late after the diſſolution of the Roman em- 
pire, and commonly, were before that of an obſcure 


and unknown name, ſprung from barbarous, rude, 
and illiterate nations. 


Wx have a clear account when each of them be- 
gan. to have had their rite, and be known to the 
world. Their hiſtorians had no annals or written 
records of former times before their reſpective na- 
tions became civil and renowned. We have other 
authentic authors, and undouhted teſtimonies to 
ſquare their / feigned waditions by, and more cer- 
tain means to examine their pretended antient hiſ- 
tories, - than the Greeks and {tomans had for diſco- 
vering their own remote and obſcure antiquities. 


Now thefe learned critics, who ſtrictly examin- 
ed them hiſtories, as being delivered in latin, a 
Janguage common to all of them, being not feen in 

the 
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the Iriſb language, wherein our antiquities lye, 
took them to be of the ſame coin with the reſt: 
nay, * ſome of them inconſiderately pronounced 
them framed in 1mitation of the other nations ; not 
conſidering that they were not only before them 
nations, and had a language capable of committing 
things to writing, but alſo before the Romans, by 
them imitated in their ſtories : for the Iriſb were a 
ſetiled nation in Ireland, before Rome was founded. 


They came from a moſt antient, populons, and 
renowned nation; and were ſo obſervant of their 


extraction, that, of all nations come from Scythians, 
they only, in the word ScoTs, preſerved the 
name + of Sqytbians. They had a literate and un- 
corrupted primitive language and written records 
their remote antiquities were of the colonies before 
them firſt planting /reland, without borrowing 
from any other authors, only that, as I take it, 
having embraced the Chriſtian religion, and be- 
ing conſequently converſant in ſacred writ; ſome 
thought it glorious to their country to have their 
anceſtors derived by a mother from the Eg yptian 
Pyarotgs, and to have had familiar conyerſation 
with Moss and the Iſraelites; which paſſage of 


our antiquities ] took upon me to refute, as incom- 


patible with the accuracy of our exact chronology 
and genealogy. 


* Camb, Brit. tit. PRIMI InNcoLz,—5//ling. OriGinEs 
Br1T, p. 273. 

Þ+. Reinerus, in his HisTorI® JuLIX PRELEG OMENIS- 
Hodie Scytharum nomen in Scotis afſer:! effe Reliquium —Ware 


ANTIQUITAT. Hib. cap..1. Belge Scythas er Scotos uno no- 
fine Scuitten apellant. ibid. cap. 2. 


Bur 
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Bu r the objection of ſome is vain and frivolous, 
to expect from us warrants of that date in writing, 
or before Saint PAT RIC, now extant in ſpecie, for 
proof of our antiquities. I do not know but there 
are writings of very antient dates extant; and am 
ſure there were many before Saint PaTRIc that 
periſhed by length of time, and numerous viciſſi- 
tudes in all ages. I have ſeen hand-writings of 
* Saint Columb, in Ir iſb characters, as ſtraight and as 
fair as any print, of above, a thouſand years ſtand- 
ing, and in the college of Dublin Iriſh letters en- 
graven in the time of Han, king of Ireland, anno 
916 deceaſed, which J inſtance to ſhew that there 
might be the like to be ſeen of a thouſand years 
ſtanding before, in Saint Co/umd's days. 


Tur Iriſh poems of Saint PATRIC's and Brid- 
get's deeds, printed in our time by Colganus in Trias 
Thaumaturga, were firſt written above a thouſand 
years ago, and ſo conveyed, from hand to hand, 
and age to age; which is the manner of conveying 
all received hiſtories, to the ſatisfaction of any im- 
partial judge, unleſs by pregnant circumſtances 
they be found faulty, otherwiſe in the convey- 
ance, 


Tux Britiſh Scots, a branch of the Iriſh Scors, 
founded a ſeigniory in the north of Great- Britain, 
not much larger than the county of Argyle, and 

Hebrid iſles, as Sir George himſelf (p. 189) inti- 


* Trinity College, Dublin. 
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mates to have been the ſeat of their kings ; yet of 
a kingly government and warlike nation ſtill to this 


day :—Some ages after, they got dominion next to 
them over the Pits, of larger extent than what 


they held before; and again diſſeizing the Engli/h- 
Saxons and old Britons from Edenburg-Frith and 
Cluides-Dale to the river Tweed and Berwick ſouth- 
ward, completed a conſiderable kingdom, called 
in progre's of time the kingdom of Scotland; eſpe- 
cially ſince the reign of the royal Stuarts dynaſty, 
and the happy and fortunate lineal ſucceſſion of the 
Jamestyg, ſon after father, becoming allied by a 
conſtant league with the crown of France, they 
became renowned for martial atchievements, learn- 
ing, and liberal arts, both at home and abroad. 


Ix this ſtate, ſome of their learned men, expert 
in Latin and Greek authors (the Iriſh tongue com- 
mon to all through that kingdom, after the extinc- 
tion of the Piiſþ tongue and nation, was of late 
confined to the Higblands, and the Engliſh ſucceeded 
in the Lowlands, the more fertile countries of the 
kingdom, of which theſe hiſtorians were, and fo, 
unſkilful in the language and antient real antiqui— 
ties of their country) thought it time to look about 
them, and, not to be behind-hand with the fable- 
mongers of the origin and deſcent of other nations, 
and ſtriving to ſurpaſs, or at leaſt to match moſt of 


them in antiquity of a ſettled ſtate, laid the founda- 


tion of kingdom and monarchy of Scotland three 
hundred and thirty years before the birth of 
CHRIST, in Alaxander the Great's time, before the 
Roman 
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Roman arms advanced beyond the bounds of Italy, 
and, from that period of time, made up a compact 
hiſtory of the ſucceſſion of forty kings, or more, 
who never trod on the graſs of that proleptic Scos- 
land; beſides their accounts of following kings; all 
which are univerſally exploded among judicious 
and inquiſitive men, 


Moxeovenr, there is a peculiar touchſtone for 
the trial of the Sceliſh antiquities; which is not to 
be repugnant to the antiquities of the Lib, of 
whom they derived their offspring: Thoſe they 
mult overturn, before they exact credit for antiqui- 
ties of a different relation; as for example, Gathe- 
jus, or rather Gaidelus, was a common father of 
both nations, of whom they are both called Garde- 
lians, in the common language of both; and of 
them Argyle, their firſt poſſeſſion in preſent Scot- 
land, {ill retains the name; in {rih, ARD NA 
NG AD HAL, ſignifying the Highlands of the Gaide- 
lians But they differ from us about the ſtory of 
Gaidelus and Scola. 


Tux ſay Catbelus was the ſon of Neolus, a king 
of Greece, or, more particularly, fon of a king of 
Athens in Greete That he was grandchild to Nim- 
rod, as ſome will have: That he was married to 
Sceta, daughter to Pharao, king of Egypt, drowned 
in the Red Sea: That with his wife he landed in 
Spain : That his ſon [ber out of Spain firſt inhabited 
Treland, then deſolate; from him called Hibernia, 
and from his mother, Scotia. 
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Oo antiquities deliver, that Gathelus was ſon 


of Miul, or Neo, (as I hold) and Via the fourth 
deſcent from Japhet, by his fon Magog, from 
whom the Scytbians are come: That the Egyprian 
Scor A was his mother: That the ſeventeenth de- 
ſcent from him, and not himſelf, came from Spain: 
That the brethren came for /re/and, not then waſte 
or deſolate, were twenty-one generations from 
him; of which brothers, Heber (whom they call 
Iber) was one, whoſe poſterity are ſtill extant in 
Ireland to this day: Laſtly, that Hibernia is no 

name derived from the Iriſh idiom, but given by 
Latins, by whom likewiſe Scotia is framed from 
Scots, the antient name of the nation, before they 
came for Ireland. 


Here it is as ſure and certain, that they had the 
original ground of this paſſage out of the Ih an- 
riquities, as that their primitive mother- tongue 
was Iriſh, and conſequently it is no leſs ſure that 
what they deliver, above recited, of Gathelus te- 
pugnant to the [ri antiquities, with the like ſtuff 
of his kingdom and Greek Phoronian laws, and tur, 
the Scotch 70 this dey glory that they have thoſe laws, 
is their own additional invention, And we will 
maintain, as far as human faith can be relied upon, 
what is above delivered of Gathelus out of the Iriſh 
antiquities. 


In like manner, Simon Breac, king of Ireland 
four hundred and eighty-three years before 
CHRIST, 
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Curisr, for ſix yeats, the eighteenth deſcent from 
Hermon, is ſaid by them indeed to be ſprung from 
Hermon, as they call him, but born in Spain, whi- 
ther their Hermon went back: That he was leader 
of a third colony into Ireland,) Hermon's being the 
ſecond) whither he carrted the marble ſtone, (we 
call the fatal ſtone, on which our kings were in- 
ſtalled, and from which Feland was called Inx1s- 
AI) which they ſay Gathelus brought out of 
Egypt, or, as ſome of them will have, Simon drew 
up from the bottom of the ſea with an anchor, in a 


great tempeſt : That he reigned in Ireland forty 


years, to whom they gave heirs and ſucceſſors of 
ſtrange names, never heard of in the Scoriſh dialect: 
All which, it is evident, are but their own inven- 
tions, as far as they deviate from the original, out 
of which they firſt extracted them. 


IT is very pleaſant Sir George would fain endea- 
vour to reform his hiſtories forſooth, and, by purg- 
ing away his hiſtorians excrements, to caſt dirt 
into our teeth, by this civil fetch (p. 80, 81.) 
„Our hiſtorians have omitted the old Jriſb fables 
* of Gathelus and Scota, and all that long line, 
from 7aphet to Fergus the Firſt, warranted lately 
„by Oyygra;” and this other, (p. 95.) “ Our 
&« hiſtorians which have rejected Gathelus and Simon 


&* Breac, becauſe that too great) antiquity is im- 


„ probable.” 
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I will turn back again to his quei ies on the 7r;/h 
remote antiquities, before and after the flood, 
(which we reject not, though too great antiquities 
indeed) to ſhew that they are not of the ſame 
ſtamp with the modern inventions of too great an- 
tiquity, nor an imitation of them. 


Fox Giraldus Cambrenſis, an old Briton, above 
five hundred years ago, writes by the authority of 
the moſt antient hiſtories of the Iriſb, of the com- 
ing of Cæſarea into Ireland before the flood; that 
the place of her arrival was called Littus Navicu- 


larum ; and that the hillock erected for her tomb, 
bore her name to his days. 


He bore that reverence towards the memory of 
ſuch antiquity, that he would not offer to refuſe 
it, but rather endeavours to make out how ſuch 
memory might be preſerved by inſcriptions in 
ſtone or brick, 


Upon the ſame authority of our antiquities, he 
delivered the arrival here of Partholanus three hun- 
dred years after the flood, together with his three 
ſons, and their reſpective wives; as allo the places 
named from them, after the ſame manner as we 


to this day have in the monuments that ſpecify 
them. 


Agove a thouſand years ago, the expounder of 
the r;/þ poem of Saint PaTric's life cited by 


doctor 
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doctor Uſher, by the name of Scholiaſtes Fiechianus, 
hath, as you may read in C*lganus his Trias Thau- 
malurga, that Ireland was called Junis-ealga, or 
Ealga, or Elgnat's Iſland, from Partholan, the ſonof 
Sherra's wife: whence appears that the name was ſo 
familiarly known, that he needed not more words to 
explain it. 


So that I urge not Giraldus his authority for 
want of domeſtic citations, which 1 might mul- 
tiply; much leſs to create the belief of what he 
delivered ; -but that it paſſed for a hiſtory by his 
allowance, and was five hundred years ago of a 
ſtanding credit, extracted out of the antienteſt reach 
of our hiſtories, as it was a thouſand years ago by 


the ſaid Scholiaſtes. 


Uron the like conſideration, I here produce 
again Giraldus grounding on the furthermoſt ori- 
gins of our antiquities, and conformable to the 
traditions continued to our preſent times for the 
reſpective colonies of Nemeth, and of the ſons of 
Dela, and the firſt eſtabliſhing of monarchy by 
the ſons of Dela, continued by a numerous ſuc- 
ceſſion of kings all along for two thouſand four 
hundred and ninety-one years, to Roderic I, laſt 
king of Ireland's death. Hereunto I add my own 
obſervations on the admirable concurrence of our 


antiquities with foreign moſt antient authors ; 


® Slanius, primus Hib. rex, nominatur. Girald. Cambr. cap, 


15, apud. Stantbur ft. : 
+ Rothericas, rex ultimus. ibid. cap. 30. 
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whereby I note, firſt, * Paribolan and Nemeth's 

deſcent from Riphat, whom My/es (Gen. 10) writes 

to have been grand-child of Japbet, and fon of 

Gomer, of which Gomer, it is agreed among authors 

of the firſt claſs, that the Germans, Gauls, and the 

inhabitants of the furtheſt bounds of Europe, 

iſſued, and confequently the antient Þritarns, as 

Cambden ſhews, of whom were (with us) Partholan 

and Nemetb.—Secondly, Nemeth's tower, Taburn's 

field, and the rivers Dee and Anan in the north of 
Great-Britain, concurring with our hiſtories of Ta- 

tha-Dea Danan, the people of Dea and Auan (rivers 
in prefent Scotland) contracted by me Danans, 
whom they deduce from Nemeth, and from a 
nearer anceſtor Taburn; ſetting forth that Ne- 
meth's race driven out of Ireland, the Danans 
iſſued from Taburn of Nemeth's progeny propagated 
in the north of Germany, and from thence removed 
to the north of Great-Briiain, whence a colony of 
them returned into Ireland. 


T . 


THriRDLy, that (as our hiſtorians bear) at what 
time Nemeth's race forſook Ireland, his grand- 
child Britan went back to Great- Britain, and that 
of him it took its name; being formerly called 


®* Ogyg. Parte 1, p. 11, 12. Parte 2, p. 81. Parte 3, 
p. 170. 
The antiquity of Partholan's eſtabliſhment, &c. is not to 
be diſputed; but, as Livy ſays, quis rem tam weterem pro certo 
affirmet ? | D 
Theſe traditions of Fir-Bolps, Danans, &c. are, no doubt, 
partly true: but the details of their wars, conqueſts, &c. are 
evidently, for the greater part, the inventions of the Jriſo 
bards. of 

f D Innis- 
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Innis-more , viz, TH GREAT IsLAND; which 
name of Inſula Magna is conformably given it by 
Ariſtides, an Egyptian orator ; as Mr. Selden , the 
famous Engliſb antiquary, witneſſeth. Neither is 


there a more antient authority (ſetting aſide witty 


conjectures of learned men) of the etymology of 
Britain to be found in books, than that of +4 Scholiaſtes 
Fiechianus of eleven hundred years date, wherein 
of that Britan, is ſaid in Latin terms, @ quo ſunt 
Britanni neminati, 


FovRTHLY, that the people of the aforeſaid 
mentioned colony of the ſons of Dela, came from 
Sourh- Britain, or preſent England, are called in our 
hiſtories Firbolg, Fir-Domnan, and Fir-Galian ; 
that is to ſay, Bo/g-men, Deninaz-men, and Galian- 
men: and Ptolsmy, who lived an hundred and forty 
years after CaR1sT, teſtifies that Bel:@, the ſame 
with Bolg-men, and Damnonii tit: ſame with Dam- 
nan-men, were inhabitants of South-Britain , where 
alſo ſtood antiently the city of Galena, whence J 
derive Galian- men. 


In like manner, we have in Ireland IR Rus- 
Domunan and Inver-Domunan (ſo we pro- 
nounce DoMHNaN, in J1rifh, from the Dowtnuno- 
NIANS ; as in England, or South-Brilain, De von- 
SHIRE, from the ſame is called by the Corniſb 
Welſh, of the old Britiſh race, more properly 
DEuNANSHIRE ; and the province of Leinſter in 


„ So ſaid to have been firſt called in Lecan book, fol, 


276, now in Trinity College, Dublin. 
+ Selden. MaRE CLAusuu, p. 98. 


1 Trias Thaumaturga, p. 4+ No. 4: 
| Ireland 


origina 


tr 
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treland is otherwiſe called, in Iriſh, the province of 
the GALLANS. 


FirTHL.y, that our writers mention the ſame 
Belgian colony and the Amazons to have been con- 
temporaries about * two hundred years after the 1/- 
raelites paſſing the Red Sea; which exactly agrees 
with the time of the Argonauts voyage into Colchis ; 
in the hiſtory whereof (in Greek verſes, written 
about five hundred years before Crit) there is 
mention of the Amazons then in being, and of 1re- 


land, by the name of Terna, as then inhabited, of 


which antiquity, faith our learned doctor + Uſer, 
„the people of Rome cannot produce a written 
te teſtimony of their name.” 


SI1xXTHLY, I note that, according to our antient 
hiſtories, the Scyrhian nation of Scot paſſed from 
Gethlurge (which | interpret Getulia) to Spain; and 
ſeveral famous Latin authors make mertion of 


Scythians in Spain, and of proper names of places 
derived from thence. Vid. Senec. ad Albmum, Oroſ. 
Sil. Ital. 


SeVENTHLY, that & Tacitus, the famous Roman 
hiſtorian, who lived about an hundred years aftet 


* The chronology here given of the Fir-Bolgs is not to be 
ſupported. Even that of the Argenauti, as generally received, 
has been antedated ſeveral hundred years, as Sir {ſaac New- 
ton has proved. 

+ Cujuſmodi antiquitatis ne ipſe quidem populus Romanus 
nominis ſui teſtem proferre poterit AuQorem. Prim. p. 274. 

$ Tacitus does not prove that the Scots were of Spaniſh ex- 
traction: He only conjectures, from their exterior make, and 
other lineaments, that ſome Caledonian tribes were of Spani/þ 
original, 
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CnRr1sT, confirms, in the life of his father-in-law, 
Julius Agricola, Roman preſident in Great- Britain, 
under Veſpaſian and his ſons, as Sir George himſelf 
(p. 45, 46.) and Hefor Boetbius gather out of 
him, that the Scots were of Spaniſh extraction. 


Nenxins, a Britiſh author, above eight hundred 
years ago, grounded his knowledge of the Scythians 
poſſeſſing Ireland from Spain, after David king of 
IfraePs reign, on the teſtimony of the moſt know- 
ing of the Scots themſelves : according whereunto, 
Henry of Huntington *, above five hundred years 
ſince, writ, that the Scots came from Spain to Ire- 
land at the ſame time ; and ſuch of them as re- 
mained after in Spain, ſpeak the ſame Scotifh 
language to to his time, and were called Vavari, 
of which language I am the more apt to believe 
_ What Camerarius faid, that by the relation of fome 
fathers of the ſociety of Js vs, he was informed 
that it is to this our time fpoken in ſome remote 
parts of the Eaſt- Indies; inaſmuch as I am lately 
confirmed by the like narrative in our own days 
of ſome Iriſb acciden tally driven by contrary winds 
from their courſe, and caft aſhore in part of the 
Indies, where they could difcourſe with one ano- 
ther in the ſame language, as if the [ndians were 
born in Ireland, or the Highlands of Scotland, who 
alſo could read and write the ſame Scot iſb character, 
at which they moſt wondered. 


* This account from Huntingdon, and from the fathers of 


the Indian miſſion, ſeems yet deſtitute ot the neceſfary proofs. 


Bou r 
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Bur fince the arrival of the Scots in Ireland, 
in the month of May, a * thouſand and fifteen years 
before the firſt year of our common Chriſtian 
account, there 1s ſuch a concurrence of chronology 
by genealogy, and of genealogy by chronology, 
that a more exact cannot be expected from any 


* The learned writer adduces cur antient genealogical lines 
as ſupports to the technical chronology of the Ib; and better, 
certainly, could not be given, had thoſe genealogies been as 
accurate as he repreſents them : but this is not the caſe. All 
our genealogical lines, all our regal liſts, antecedent to the 
reign of Feredach the juſt, in the firſt century, bear evident 


marks of Bardifſh forgery. To extend back the antiquity of 
the nation, generations have been multiplied : princes, acknow- 


ledged only by their ſeveral factions, have been taken into the 
liſt of legitimate monarchs, and put in regular ſucceſſion to 


each other. In the ſame technical ftrain, they have adjuſted 


the years of their reigns : but the inventors of this ſcheme of 
antiquity, have been ſuch ill maſters of their art, as to fill ſome. 
periods of their fabricated chronology with generations too 
many for the courſe of nature to bear, in the number of years 
they aſſign to each reign, Thus, in a period cloſe to the æra 
of exact regiſters, they make Conary the firſt, who died king of 
Ireland, anno Domini 60, the fourth generation from Concowar 
Mac Neſſa, who died king of U!fter, anno Domini 48 — They 
make the ſame Conary, the fifth generation from Degad, king of 
Murſter, who, according to Mr. O. Flaberty, died about twenty 
years before the Chriſtian zra, and, therefore, muſt have lived 
to ſee his ſon's great-grand-ſon born Many ſuch deviations 
from the courſe of nature, in their genealogies, could be pointed 
out in the times anterior to the firſt century. The caſe has 
been the reverſe (in the Her monian regal line) from the time 
of Feredach the juſt, to the diſſolution of the wonarchy in the 
twelfth century. The genealogical ſeries bcars all the marks 
of authenticity, and the reigns of kings coincide with it. 


other 
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other authentic record, and the ſame perpetuated 
from age to age hitherto, and preſerved by certain 
hereditary families, aſſigned, ſome to the ſupreme 
kings reſpectively, others, to each provincial 
king's family; and ſome, to each inferior lord of 
territories, all reſpectively endowed with lands, 
fees, and falaries; as we have ſeen to theſe times 
the families and the lands they enjoyed to that 
end. In like manner were families for the law, 
phyſic, poetry, muſic, and other arts. 


Tur familics conſtituted for antiquities were 
convened every * ſeventh year, to compare, exa- 
mine and ſettle their ſeveral collections of their 
lords deeds, matches, genealogies, ſeigniory, 
bounds, and other concerns worthy of record ; 
which were afterwards enrolled in the antient au- 
thentic records of the chief cathedrals and monaſ- 
teries, as well as in thoſe of their princes. So that 
you will ſeldom or never find it controverted 
whether ſuch a family were of this or that ſtock. 
I acknowledge that Sir Fames Ware miſtock in 
the right line of ore or two of our kings: ſo did 
Gratianus Lucius in his Cambrenſis Ever ſus , but 


The zra of this excellent ſeptennial eſtabliſhment cannot 


be exactly aſcertained. We have reaſon to think, that the 
inſtitution took place, either on the reformation of the order 
of Fileas, by Concever ice Mia, in the firſt century, or more 
probably, on the reformation of the civil conſtitution under 
Tuatha! the Acceptable, in the ſecond ; after a pericd has been 

ut to the crvel plebeian or attacotic wars, which have caſt 
a cloud over the antient hiſtory, as they had well nigh deſtroyed 


the princes and antient nobility of the nation. 
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their errors were ſuch wherein they would never 
perſiſt, had they been once minded of their miſ- 
takes: as that of my own in Catalago Regum 
Scoriæx, (Ogygia, p. 484.) where I have given 
one mother to Neill Glun Duff, king of Ireland, 
and to his brother Dznall , the latter of whom, firſt 
born, I find to have been of a different womb, and 
ſon of Gormlath, daughter to Maurcaac, prince of 
Ulidia in Ulfter, and fo I retract that error; none of 
us three being hereditary profeſſor of our country's 
antiquities, or ſo ſupplied with, and expert in, all 
neceſſary monuments ; but writers at pleaſure, of 
what we could attain to: neither are ſuch ſmall 
miſtakes of weight to difallow the credit of any 
Iiſtory ; which I inſtance, that the like may not 
be imputed as a contradiction in our authors ; as 
Sir George vainly objects againſt me (p. 155) that 
I contradicted my countryman Mardeus, in that I 
inſtanced a former league with the French, to that 
he inſtanced ; whereunto I make anſwer infra, 
chap. 20. 


Our authors generally cannot be expected more 
poſitive and unanimous in their tenets : here- 
of I have given ſufficient proof in Ogygia, and will 
now, for brevity's ſake, content myſelf with the 
enſuing obſervations thereout. 


FixsT, allowing the patriarch Jacob to he the 
twenty-third generation, Ap AM included, (by his 
mother Rebecca, daughter of Bathue/, fon of 
Nacboor, Abraham's brother ; in conſideration of 


Laac's late birth, after one hundred years of his 
| | father 
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father Abraham's age) Zodac ®, the high prieſt, who 
conſecrated SoLomon's temple, was the ſeven and 
thirtieth deſcent, and the arrival of the ſons of 
MiLzsvs, leaders of the Scotiſb nation into Ireland, 
is aſcertained by our chronicles to have been in the 
reign of SoLoMON ; and our genealogies deduce 
them twenty-ſeven generations, by their expreſs 
names, in a direct line from Ap am. 


SECONDLY, our chronicles make Syrna, king of 
Treland, A. M. three thouſand three hundred and 
ſixty, contemporary with Nebuchad:ne/or, who 
deſtroyed Zedechias, laſt king of Jeruſalem, of 
Davip's blood, who was the ſixteenth deſcent from 
SOLOMON, the ſon of Davip, and fo the one and 
fiftieth from ADAM, according to the above ac- 
count. In hke manner, by. our genealogiſts, the 
ſame Srna is the fiftieth from ADam. 


THiRDLY, I place Nebuchadonofor in the ſame 
degree of generations with his contemporary Zede- 
chias, and likewiſe Aftzages, the Mede, whoſe 
ſiſter, Nuocris, was Nebuchadongſer's queen; 
whereby Cyrus, king of Perſia, Aſtyages's grand- 
child, was fifty-three generations, and Darius, ſon- 
in-law to Cyrus, fifty-four generations ; from which 


®* Jacob, 23. Eleazar, 28. Zarahiam, 33. 
Levi, 24. Phinees, 29. Merajoth, 34. 
Cahal, 25. Abſivo, 30. Amarias, 35. 
Amram, 26. Boge, 3. Fhitob, 36. 
Aaron, 27. Oni, 32. Zadac, 37. 

Qui Templum Selomonis conſecravit. 


Darius, 
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Darius, Darius Codomannus, conquered by Alexan- 
der the great, was the ſixth deſcent ; whereby, he 
and Alexander were of the“ ſixtieth generation: and 
Hugony-Mcre, A. M. three thouſand ſix hundred 
and nineteen, king of Ireland, is regiſtered by our 
chronologers in the time of that Alex: der, and by 
our genealogiſts the ſixtieth from Ap am. 


Many more inſtances all along I could pro- 
duce; but theie, at preſent, I hope, will demon- 
ſtrate the exactneſs both of our chronologies and 
genealogies, extracted from ſeveral heads, and 
punctually concurring with each other. 
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Of the Scorisn Nariox, and the Inſufficiency 
of the late Scoiſb Writers, 


HE antient nation of the preſent kingdom 
of Scotland were not fojourners, or thory:1h- 
fare paſſengers, croſſing from Spain through Ire/and 
to Scotland; or ſtrangers and a diſtinct body from 
the Iriſh, as Sir George, (p. 46) inſinuates; where 
he faith of us (meaning the Scots) © who are ſaid 


* 'This reckoning by ſixty generations from the creation to 
Hugony, that it might correſpond with the ſcripture reckoning 
in the tribe of Juda to the days of Aicxander the great, mutt 
be conſidered as artificial, and the inventeon of the Chriſtian 
ſenachies, ſoon after the reception of Curiſtianity (by the 
preaching of ſeveral miſſionaries) in the fourth century. 
| « ty 
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to be a colony of Spaniards that reſted for ſome 
time in Treland.”—TItem, p. 169, © We acknow- 
lege ourſelves to have come laſt from Ireland.” 
Item, p. 181, We had greater opportunity to 
** know our own hiſtories, &c. than the 1rifh, who 
** were ſtrangers.” 


THis eſtranging of the Scot; nation from the 
Iriſb, their original fathers, Sir George learned from 
his famous diſcoverers, Dempſter and Chambers, be- 
fore whom never any opened his lips with fo im- 
pudent a national ſeparation. If he thought the 
firſt compilers of his hiſtory worth any credit, he 
might find John Major, Hector Boethius, Leſlie, 
Buchanan, and all of them frequently inculcate, 
their nation were of Iriſb extraction: fo palpable 
a verity they could not deny, notwithſtanding all 
other comments and pretences. For the antient 


Scotiſh nobility were Os de bus neftris, a rib of 


our ſide; not only the ſame nation as thoſe of the 
Scotiſh plantation now in Ireland, but alſo of the 
ſame blood, parentage, and common anceſtors with 
the Sc:tch, who ruled as ſupreme or ſubordinate 
kings ſor above two thouſand years in Ireland. 
They had the fame laws, cuſtoms and manners; 
they ſpake one and the ſame Scotic language, uſed 
the ſame Scotic letters, and in them wrote all their 
antient records, not obvious to their modern wrt- 


ters. 


War paradoxes will not that perſon have the 
impudence to deliver, who can have the face to 


derive the antient Britiſh-Scots from any other 
| ſtock 
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ſtock but the old Iriſh, ſince the teſtimony of the 
modern famous S-ot:/þ writers do expreſsly teſtify 
the one to be planted by the other / And if no 
authority had ever allowed it, yet it might evident- 
ly appear by the unity of both their languages; 
which, whoever will deny, let him conſult the 
archevlogia of the learned and induſtrious Mr. 
Edward Lhuid, anno one thouſand ſeven hundred 


Heer Boece, Biſhop Leſlie, Chancellor Elfir/lone, John 
Major, George Buchanan, Sir George Mackenzie himſelf, and 
the hiſtorians of prune note in Scotland, have unanimouſly con- 
feſſed this original of the Briti/h Scots from Ireland, But ſome 
latter writers rejecting this deſcent of their anceſtors, have, 
without any authority, except their own, advanced quite the 
reverſe. The ingenious Mr. Mac Pherſon has cloſed the line 
of theſe writers in a quarto volume publiſhed in 1771. He 
entitles it, an Introduction to the Hiflory of Great-Britain and 
Ireland; but it is in fact, a ſhametul deviation from the anti- 
quitics of both : a farrago of pompous phraſeology, and of an- 
tient Greek and Latin authorities; ſome incompetent, ſome 
partially quoted, ſome diſtorted from the obvious intention of 
the writers, and ſome of the moſt authentic contradicted, upon 
no ground whatever, but being unfavourable to a new and 
ridiculous hypotheſis.— In this latter work, as in his diſcourſes 
and notes on Offan, Mr. Mac Pherſon has wantonly thrown 
out many national inveQtives againſt the antient Scots of Tre- 
land, and in his preface to his nameſake Dr. Mac Pherſon's Diſ- 
ſertations, renewed his ſlanders, and honoured with his con- 
tempt another perſon, who with ſome ſeverity, tho? no ill-will, 
refuted the hiſtorical ſcheme eſtabliſhed on the authority of 
C/fian, whom Mr. Mac Pherſo: repreſents to be an illiterate 
bard of the third century.-—The national revilings of Mr. 
Mac Pherſon, ſurely, deſerved ſome rebuke; but it ſhould 
undoubtedly be clear of every thing illiberal on the part of 
an adverſary ; and if any ſuch has cſcaped the Remarker on 
Man, an apclogy ſor it is due to the public; none is due to 
Mr. Mac I her jen. 


and 
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and eleven, deceaſed: from hence, the antiquaries 
of Ireland were well verſed in their antiquities. 


col 
Wer have ſeveral accounts left us, though little he 
in reſpect of what was loſt by injuries of time, of 1 
paſſages relating to Scotland, not by probable or bo 
Improbable conjectures, ſophiſtical inferences ; not 
by ſtraining the ſenſe of authors words to our his 
own pleaſure, as Sir George's hiſtorians and himſelf n 
do; but candidly delivered, without artifice, ſel{- the 
intereſt, or deſign in antient monuments; as in 2 
the reign of Daihias, King of IRLAND, ab anno g- 
four hundred ard five, ad annum four hundred and ; 
twenty-eight, the monuments of the Firbiſſian an- | _ 


tiquaries of Lecan, in Tir-Fiachry and county of 
Mayo, [Sligo] demonſtrate, that“ the excurſions of 
* the ScoTs and Picrs, anno four hundred and 
e twenty-two and four hundred and twenty-ſix, 
* cauſed the Britain, to raiſe a wall, firſt of earth, 
* and after of ſtone, from ſea to ſea, to keep them 
© off; and to bring in Rcmans for their aſſiſtance a- 
„ gainſt them; which, delivered in /7:/þ language 
and letters, concur exactly with Gildas and Beae in 


Whereas the writers of the [ri/þ monuments writ- 
ten 


- — 


the Latin tongue; only that Gildas and Bede further Fer, 

add, that the ſaid Scots were natives of Ireland, | yea 

fl * whither they returned back again, as to their | 3 

Ind 

= „home; and that the two walls, the one of earth, 2 

&« the other of ſtone, were indeed built by the fag 

| * RoM ANS, au. four hundred and twenty-two trio 

| „ and four hundred and twenty-ſix, for the de- the 

| «© fence of the Roman province of Britain,” — pt 
| 
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ten before Gildas or Bed? were born, never con- 
ceived a thought that Scots would have been ever 
conſtrued otherwiſe than natives of Veland, and 
heeded not whether Roman: or Britains ſhould be 


named, for erecting the walls on Bri11 ground, 
both being their enemies. 


Bur here we might freely grant Sir George and 
his writers, without the leaſt advantage againſt us, 
that this might have been the time of their Fergus 
the ſecond's foundation of Scotiſb monarchy in Bri- 
tain, had we not divers irrefragable evidences 
of his time : wherefore, it is to him, and his wri- 
ters ignorance in their country antiquities, muſt be 
imputed what he objects, (p. 146) © How can 
% any man imagine that a nation would have for- 
* got the founder of their monarchy ?”—Yet he 
does not admire how, being Chriſtians (as they 
feign) before that Fergus, they ſhould forget by 
what means they were converted ; being in doubt 
whether they were of a Roman, or Geek church; 


or Preſbyterian or Epiſcopal government ; and not 


® The learned Mr. Whitaker makes this ſettlement under 
Fergus to commence in the year 320, that is near two hundred 
years before the true zra, as marked by the accurate Primate 
Uſsher, and as can be proved by moſt authentic documents. 
Indeed Mr. Whitaker's account of the firſt peopling of Ireland, 
and of the revolutions it underwent, is a chain of miſtakes in 
facts, as well as chronology ; nor can we ſelect a more illuſ- 
trious inſtance than this before us, relating 10 Fergus, who on 
the maternal fide, was grand-uncle to Murkertach, King of 
Ireland, A. D. 533, and great grand- uncle to the celebrated 
Abbas Columb Kille, who died in the iſland of Hy, A. D. 
397. 


knowing 
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knowing who was the author of the higheſt bene- 
fits that can be conferred upon a nation! And 
to convince further, Sir George and his writers 
ſhallow knowledge of the firft of their Scotiſh mo- 
narchy in Britain; not only ours, but alſo Britiſh 
monuments, beſides Fergus, make mention of his 
brethren IJ. aarn and“ Oengus, as you may ſee by a 
very antient chronicle, quoted by Doctor iber. Þ 
But let nobody admire their ignorance, who were 
truſting only to their inventions, without any other 
authentic record. & We have their names, the 
names alſo of their predeceſſors and progeny in pre- 
ſent Scotland, and an account of the lands by them 
occupied, and the extent of the ſame, I mean thoſe 
who were of the firſt Scotiſh colony planted in the 
north of Britain, 


KK th. A. * a 


„ 


4 
Sir Georce's Objections againſt Ir1sH Authors, 
anſwered. 


IR George (p. 166, 167) apprehends, by an 
idea of his own hiſtorians, ** that the grand- 


„father of Fergus having been expelled from Sol- 


and and fled to Ireland, when king Eugenius was 
„killed by the Romans, under Maximus, gave a 


* Oengus, Aengus, Aongus, diverſely written in the Scotic lan- 
guage. 
+ Uſher, de Primord. p. 699. 
$ Ogg. P. 470- : 
* riſe 
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&* riſe to ſome unexact Iriſh writers to imagine that 
« the return of this Fergus the ſecond from Ireland, 
after forty-four years abſence, was the firſt ſet- 
* tlement of the Scots in Britain?“ whereunto he 
adds (p. 168) © the irreconcileable differences a- 
* mongſt the 1r:/þ authors, as to the firſt founder 
« of our monarchy.” 


Bur the I1riſþ had no ſuch upſtart hiſtorians 
among them, to reſtore by gueſſes the memory of 
long-expired ages: they perpetuated their records, 
without intermiſhon of one generation; - tracing 
along with the times from age to age, whereby 
their dictates are unanimous. 


THEey wrote in their own Scotic language, 
without any regard to what foreigners wrote ; and 
yet have an admirable concurrence with foreign 
writers to confirm them. They have not the leaſt 
mention of Maximus the tyrant, ann. three hundred 
and eighty-eight ſlain ; though * Boethius, the Hec- 
tor of their new-packed hiſtories, ſets forth, how 
the King of Ireland, by his embaſladors, was 
forced to beg peace of Maximus, who minded 
* them of their ingratitude in offering to fight 
* againſt the Romans, (againſt whom himſelf was 
a traytor) in Albion, who only, of all nations, 
« were free from Roman invaſions.” 


Muc leſs did our writers know or hear of 
Eugenius killed by Maximus, or any King of Bri- 


* Hed. Boetbius, lib. 6. 


rif 
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tiſh Scots, before the landing of the ſons of Fire, 


whom they well knew, and their anceftors all along 
in /reland. 


Tuev never read that Fergus, ſon of Eirc, was 
the ſecond reftorer of the Scotiſh monarchy in Bri- 


tain, and flain by no meaner hand than that of 
Valentinian, the Emperor. 


Bur Sir George having not well exammed the 
weight of our poſitions, and being a ftranger to 
our antiquaries, did cut their cloth by the meaſures 
of his own writers, and delineated their character 
with the pencil wherewith the fubfequent pattern 
of his hiſtorians was drawn, viz, that (as the allu- 
ſion of words, as Scotus and Gothns, is very fa- 
miliar, and pregnant with them, to delude the 
reader) Alaricus Gothns and Fergufius Scotus (be- 
ing couſin- germans thrice removed, viz. removed 
by blood, removed by time, and removed by long 
tracts of lands and ſeas) marſhalled their troops to 
oppoſe Rome; (and there came in the kindred in 
oppofing Rome, the whore of Babylon, whofe op- 
poſers now-a-days are all a-kin by the rule of fel- 
lowſhip) at the ſacking whereof (an hundred years 
before Fergus became King of the Britiſh Scots) 
the late Scotifh writers itching after old monuments 
for to frame a new ftory, ferit to their King Fer- 
gus (by a maxim of the Pythagorean doctrine a 
thouſand years before they were born) requeſting 


* Anno 410. Indiction. 8, Alaricus, King of the Go1hs, 
took Rome. 


him 
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him not to heed any plunder of the {poils of Rome, 


but that of old monuments, 


Anp it happily fell out with Fergus for their 


turn, that, beſide forme ſacred chalices, (whereby 


they inſenſibly condemn their Chriſtian King, of 


ſacrilege) and precious houſchold plate, there came 


to his lot from the reft of the plnandering ſoldiers 
but a. cheſt full of books, have a care, reader, 


you think them not printed books, before printing 


was known, for fear yvy ſhould be ignorant that 
they were, as Dempſter advertiſes, hand- written] 
which with incredible care he carried all along 
through Italy and Germany, until it was placed in 
Jona, (famous by Saint Columb's foundation, of 
which it is called I CoimeK:lt, an hundred and fifty- 
three years aſter Alaricus's taking of Rome, but 
never before) and ann fifteen hundred and twenty- 
five, T H &or Bocthius, inquitiuye after them, (aw 
ſome fragments of old parchment come to him 
thence, and being not legible, he knew not what 
they imported, or whether written in Scolland or 


Itah. 


Bur, by good chance, he found along with (egy 
Veremund, a Spaniard, Archdeacon of St. Andrew” 


Hiſtory of the Origin of the Scotiſb nation, yet 


the moſt inquiſitive and induſtrious Buchaian, wri- 
ting after Boethius, came ſhort of all mens expec- 


tations about the origin of the Scots, as ꝙ Mr. Camb- 


#* Dempſter, Hiſt. Eccl. Scot. lib. 6. N. 532. 
.# Hee. Boethius Hiſt. Scot. lib. 7. | 
. Sand. Brit. Tit. Scot. 


den 
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den complains) comprehending a full relation of all 
to king Malcom Keanmore's time; a hidden treaſure 
to all former ages, and of the ſame ſtuff with the 
Ferguſian records. 


De urs r R gives us a fuller account of the Fer- 
guſian plunder, upon the authority of his forerunner, 
Boethius ;, that Boethius ſaw with his eyes the very 
books brought home by Fergus to Scotland at the 
ſacking of Rome by Alaricus, that there were ſe- 
veral cheſts of them. I deſire here to know why 
may not Boethius have as much liberty to impoſe 
on Veremundus, as Dempſter had to impoſe on him 
in a hundred years time, from Boethius to Demp- 


ſter. 


Joux Fox Dux and John Major fix the beginning 
of Fergus's reign to the year of CR IST four hun- 
dred and three, the ſixth year of Arcadius and Ho- 
norius, emperors; yet the ſixth of Arcadius and Ho- 
norius was the four hundredth of CuRIS Tr. Boelbius 
(lib. 7, fol. 114.) alleges that Fergus was but a 

pupil at the ſacking of Rome (anno four hundred 
and ten of CuxIis T) and created king, A. D. 
four hundred and twenty-two, and of Honorius's 
empire the eighteenth. idem, fol. 116, 117. Yet 
the eighteenth of Honorius was of CuRIisr the four 
hundred and twelfth, or four hundred and four- 
teenth, at the moſt, if you reckon from his father's 
death. If to four hundred and twenty-two, you 
add the ſixteen years allowed by him to Fergus's 
reign (ibidem, fol. 122.) you come to four hundred 
and thirty-eight: Whereas he faith that his ſon 
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Eugenius ſacceeded Fergus the fourth year of Valen- 
tinian the third, which is of Cuh RIS four hundred 
and thirty-eight. But, contrary to all of them, in 
Fordun's Scoti-Chronicon, are recited three old verſes, 
importing, that Er gadia, i. e. Argyle, was firſt inha- 
bited by the Scots, arno ChRIS TI four hundred and 
thirty- nine. 


DEMPSTER writes that, anno three hundred and 
ſeventy-nine, Julianus being emperor, the Scorch 
were expelled by the Romans out of Scotland, and 
after forty-four years baniſhment, were reſtored 
under the leading of Fergus; at which time, Inno- 
cent the farſt, a Scotebman, Zozimus, Bonifacius the 
firſt, Celeſtinus the firſt, Sixtus the third, Leo the firſt, 
fate Popes at Rome. If you add 44 years to the year 
three hundred and ſeventy-nine, four hundred and 
twenty-three muſt be the year of reſtauration. But 
how is it poſſible to reconcile fix Popes together to 
have been in that one year, four hundred and twenty- 
three, of whom the firſt, Iunocent, died A. D. four 
hundred and ſixteen, or four hundred and ſeven- 
teen; and the laſt, Leo, begun not *till auno four 
hundred and forty, unleſs he took it as an occaſion 
to make mention of his countryman, Innocent the 
firſt? And how came Innocent to be his country- 
man, is worth the hearing. Dempſter and his fol- 
lowers, who found out Hibernia and [erna for 
themſelves in their own country, deny that ever 
their countrymen were called Albani, Albini, Albi- 


nenſes, or the like; being a name, as they ſay, in- 


vented by the Hirlandians, as they call the Ir iſb. 
But finding Iunocent the Firſt an Italian by birth, 


E 2 called 
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called Albanus; upon that only pleafant pretext, 

they appropriated him to themſelves, and of Alba- 
nus made him a Scotchman; for, as they robbed us 
of all ſuch as were called Stoti, or Hiberni, ſo muſt 
aby give them up her title to her 


AL B ANI. Patres, atque alta Menia Rome. 


e. 


An Account of the Inſufficieney of the modern 
Scotiſo Writers, and Sir George's Objections 
againſt Iriſb Authors, anſwered. | 


Will now walk back again with Sir George's 
imaginations, on * the unexact Iriſb writers,” 
as he is pleaſed to call them, whom he would have 
- tmagined that the return of this Fergus the Se- 
* cond from Ireland, after forty-four years abſence, 
vas the firſt ſettlement of the Sco/s in Britain; 
and I deſire the favour of him to let us know where 
might theſe ** unexact 1riſb: writers“ pitch their 
, wandering thoughts? For Fordun (Scoto-Chronic. 
lib. 2. cap. 48.) the firft of their modern Scorifh 
hiſtorians, tells us, Erhach, the grandfather of their 
Fergus the Second, upon the pretended deſolation 
of Scotland, was baniſhed into Ireland: Vet Boe- 
. thius Heltor (Scot. Hiſt. J. 6.) alleges the © ſame 
- Ethach, by the name of Etbodius, to have been 
dren into Norway, or Denmark. 


Bur 


Georg 
Iriſh 
taint) 
his o. 


UT 
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Bur Sir George will ſoon reconcile them, by diſ- 
covering Norway and Denmark in Ireland, as well 
as Hiber nis, Juverna, and Jerna, in Scotland. For- 
dun again will have us know, after Et hach was dri- 
ven away, that the deſolation of their Scotiſh king- 
dom was about the year of Car1sT three hundred 
and ſixty. John Major (De Geſtis Scotorum, lib. 
2. c. 1.) fixes the expulſion of Ethach to the year 
three hundred and fifty-three : Buchanan (Rerum 
Scot. I. 5. Rege 40.) about the year three hundred 
and ſeventy-ſeven : But the exact Boelbius is poſi- 
tive in the year three hundred and ſeventy- nine, 
and of Julian the apoſtate his empire the ſecond, 
who, by all authentic authors, began anno three 
hundred and ſixty-two, and was flain June the 
twenty-ſixth, three hundred and ſixty- three, the 
ſecond year of his empire. 


Tantæ molis erat e regnum. 


WHzemReroRe, I ſhall beg the favour of Sir 
George to excuſe the unexactneſs of theſe imagined 
Iriſh writers, in Caſe they had followed the uncer- 
tainty of ſuch authors, and rather to retort upon 
his own what he injuriouſly imputes to them, by 
ſaying (p. 4.) © I have proved the deſcent of Fergus 


the Second from the Jriſh, in their way, to be 


e impoſſible, and all the authors for this opinion to 
have contradicted one another; as alſo (p. 181) 
* the 1r; having erred ſo groſly in the laſt and 

* moſt uncontroverted part of our hiſtory, and in 


v which 
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* which they contradict the foreign and contempo- 
* rary hiſtorians of other nations,” 


ALL which we diſown, and of each whereof there 
is not a tittle but is apparently applicable to his 
writers. Yet he goes on with theſe plauſible bra- 
vadoes (p. 181.) Our hiſtorians have been for 
their abilities very famous, for many ages, in fo- 
* reign nations, and among{t the beſt critics: 
© Whereas we have ſeen no hiſtaries from Ireland, 
till of late, and much later than ours :'—Where- 
by he would perſuade us, he, with his writers, is 


Galiline filius albæ, 
Nos viles pulli nati infelicibus annis. 


* Very famous for many ages, he faith. What! 
is not Hector Boethius the firſt of them, who pre- 
tended to give a full account of their feigned anti- 
quities? And it is not two ages, ſince he publiſhed 
his works in print, anno one thouſand five hundred 
and twenty-ſix, of antiquities unknown to all pre- 
cedent ages and authors, foreign and domeſtic ; 
But fince that time, very ſamous indeed they were 
for learned ſable- mongers, agioclepters, and pla- 
giaries. 


Bur admit the Triſh hiſtories, as he would have 
it, lay in the dark from other nations, 'till of late; 
yet that will not impair the credit of them, if by 
other means they appear not improbable : Neithcr 
are the real antiquities of the Br:itih Scots the leſs 
credible, that they are not as yet come to light ; 

but 
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but ſpecious impoſtures, ſet forth under the title of 
Scutiſh Hiſtories, 


Wr ſee ſeveral records and monuments of anti- 
quities, in latter ages, recovered from oblivion ; and 
it doth not ſhrink the credit of them that they were 
long hidden, if they carry along the proper proofs 
of their authentic verity. The real exiſtence of 
inhabitants in America, whereof tract of time and 
experience convinced us, did not depend in the leaſt 
on the doctrine in ſchools, much controverted of 


old, about the Antipodes, as whether there were any 
ſuch in nature or not. 


Tur Triſh, for above eight hundred years, em- 
broiled in Daniſh and Engliſh wars, civil and inteſ- 
tine diſſenſions, and haraſſed with continual de- 
vaſtations and oppreſſions, whereby infinite were 
the loſſes of their antient monuments, had ſcarce 
time, by lucid intervals, either to write or learn, 
eſpecially fince learning was ſo much illuſtrated 
over all Europe by the art of printing. They were 
ſo engaged to preſerve themſelves, or ſuppreſſed 
and kept under, that all the old records that could 
be found were ſeized, or periſhed in the combuſ- 
tion; their learning and public ſchools prohibited, 
and the means to ſuſtain them taken away. 80 
that if one were expert in Iriſb learning and letters, 
he would want it of the Latin, and if in the Latin, 
he would want it of the Iriſh; whereby ſuch as 
venture to write in Latin without the Iriſh know- 
ledge, were ſubject to groſs errors, 


Las TLy, 
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LAST, for want of the uſe of printing, ſeveral 
works are lying by, ready for the preis ; yet, not- 
withſtanding, there are more (by the Almighty's 
providence) of our more antient monuments, both at 
home and in foreign parts, preſerved from all acci- 
dents, and as yet extant, in print and manuſcripts, 
than many other nations of Europe can brag of, 


Tard. Rumold. p. 272. 


S George, in the aforeſaid page 181, gives a 
hint to doctor Silling flirt, of the unlearned, rude 
and unchriſtian people of Ireland, by the teſtimony 
of Pope Aarian's bull: Whereupon he mentions a 
jetter from the Iriſh to Pope John, complaining 
that they were ſeverely and cruelly uſed as 
« heaſts;” the connexion whereof with the bull ! 
cannot apprehend. Adrian he ſpeaks of, was Adri.u 
the Fourth, conſecrated Pope the fifth of Deceinber, 
eleven hundred and fifty-four, and the eightcenth 
of September, eleven hundred and fifty-nine de- 
ceaſed ; And Pope Febn he means was created the 
ſeventh of Auguſt, thirteen hundred and ſixteen, 
Pope, and lived to the fourth of December, thir- 
teen hundred and thirty-fonr, He inſtances them 
both, to inſinuate an opprobnous character of the 


Jrifh. | 


Bor it is manifeſt that the 'aſperfions of Pope 
Aurian's bull were ſalſe, as the author of Cambren fis 
Everſus, whom he read, might be ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy him therein, cap. 22, 23, 24, 25, where he 

clearly 
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clearly evinces, that that bull * was forged by the 
contrivance of adverſaries, as alſo the bull fathered 


on Alexander the Third, Adrian's immediate ſuc- 
ceſſor. 


By theſe papal precedents, the king's advocate, 
when rules of civil law will not ſerve his turn, takes 
occaſion to vent his paſſion by uncivil laws of re- 
viling, in theſe opprobrious terms, (p. 95.) That 
our hiſtorians, which are many, and very much 
* eſteemed over all Europe, ſhould be overturned 
* by the authority of rhimes and rags of hiſtory,” 
—Þ. 94, © ballads and traditions,” —and p. 81, 
* the old Iriſh fables of Gathelus and Scota, and 


e all that long line, from Japhet to Fergus the firſt, 
* narrated lately again by Ozygia.” This is a 
ſtep ill: founded, that I may uſe his own phraſe , 


The negative arguments of the author of Canbrenſis Ewer- 
Jus againſt the genuineneſs of Adrian the Fourth's and his ſuc- 
ceſſor Alexander's bulls to Henry II. are not, I think, ſufficient. 
No hiſtorian of Ræme, from the twelfth to the preſent century, 
has attempted to diſpute the authenticity of thoſe bulls, or 
wipe off the ſtain, contracted by them. They might poſſibly 
be obtained from thoſe pontiffs, by the ſurprize of artifice, 
on their facility, or perhaps no art was neceſſary to perſuade 
them, that they had a right to the kingdom aubich their diving 
Mafter had renounced. In either way, this claim to temporal 
dominion had, in proceſs of time, moſt woeful effects. It de- 
tached nations from the religion of their fathers, and brought 
the majority to make no diſtinction between the real rcligion 
and real politics of the Reman pontiffs, down from Gregery the 
Seventh's days, to the times approaching our own, wherein 


theſe groundleſs claims to independent kingdoms, have been 
virtually dropped. 


nay, 
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nay, a wandering, cunning, unſteady, ſtraying 
ſtep ; whereby he could prove a good Pythonite, 


Obſcuris vera involvens, 


OG vi (Parte 2. p. 69.) rejects the fable of 
Gathelus and Scoia : the line from Japhet to Gathe- 
jus is delivered, ilidem, p. 63, 67 ; from Gatheſus 
down all along, paſſim in Ogygia : but from Gathe- 
ius to his Fergus the firſt, there is no ſuch line ac- 
knowledged in Ogygia; or that ſuch a perſon as 
his Fergus the firſt ever breathed common air : fo 
that he impoſes on us what we reject, confounding 
it with what we aſſert, and will have us implicitly 
aſſert what we deny to have ben in rerum natura. 


As to his © rhimes and rags,” Ti poetry is 
not ſuch rhimes as he fancies : like ſyllables and 
like cadences therein will not ſerve. It admits 
not a word or ſyllable in a verſe without its metre. 
Our common and unlimited burleſque has ſtricter 
bounds, than the rhimes Sir George is acquainted 
with; the variety is ſuch, that our Uraiceact na 
Negeas, or grammar, preſcribes above an hundred 


kinds of verſes, (Gratianus Lucius, p. 16) whereof 


ſix are in common practice, together with a more 
licentious kind waiting on each of them. Their con- 
ceits are acute, ſweet, and quaint inventions, adorned 
with ſingular grace and eloquence ; as Mr. Spenſer, 
the laureate poet of England, and our adverſary, 
witneſſeth, 


AL. 
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witneſſeth, in his“ dialogue for reducing and ſub- 
duing the Jriſb. 


So that our poeſy, for variety, art and emphaſis, 
bears the teſtimony of ſeveral linguiſts, (Gratianus 
Lucins, ibid.) as not inferior to any nation in 
Europe, Our poets have their liberty of poetical 
fictions and inventions in their panegyrical, ſatyrical, 
ad:aphorous works : but our antiquaries were not 
allowed to deliver a tittle in verſe, (where the ſub- 
ject is of antiquities) but what is warrantable : 
wherefore our antiquities were enrolled in verſe 
for the authentic, ſincere conveyance of them to 
future ages. Such warrants, Sir George had not to 
produce in defence of his romances, and therefore 
vilified ours : yet he would fain make uſe (p. 120.) 
of mean, erroneous, and pedantic Latin verſes, 
that were without rhime or reaſon, and branded 
with faults againſt proſody and /yntax. 


ALBION, a name given in Greek to the whole 
iſland of Britain, is by Boethius, in the ſpeech of 
Maximus (ut ſupra) and by them ridiculous verſes, 
appropriated to their feigned Scotland, by the allu- 
ſion of Abbion and Albany; (the laſt being the 
proper and right name, now and of old, of that 
tract of ground they call Scotland) ſo that where 
the ſaid verſes would fain give teſtimony that 
Fergus, Ferchard's ſon, was firſt king of Scot- 
lard, the real meaning of firſt king of Albion, is, 


Written in 1596, and publiſhed by Sir James Ware, 
in 1633, | | 
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that he was firſt king of Britain; which is as true 


as that he was king of a foot of Britain. 


Is the fame verſes, their very mentioning ARMS 
(a badge of honour never uſed hereditarily, but 
fince the thirteenth Chriſtian century, at the moſt) 
together with thoſe Heraldry terms of blazoning, 


. ARM A for arms, rubri leonis for a ly on gule , 


rug icntis, for rampant; iz arvs fuluo, in a geld 
or; —in the judgment of any judicious critic, 
plainly diſcovers their novelty, and the weakneſs 
of his cauſe, who, for want of better evidenccs, 
produced them to palliate a fictitious antiquity, 
and revive the memory of PFerguſius Ferchard. 
His old Latin verſes, p. 125, are of the fame ſtamp 
and weight with the former. His “ hiſtorians, 


_*. which are many, and very much eſteemed over 


© all Europe,” come next to be examined. 


E N N 1 


A further Diſcovery of the Inſufficiency of the 


modern Scotiſb Writers. 


S George does fo artificially embattle his 


troops of  Scotiſh hiſtorians, that he aſſured 


him{elf the depth of them could be by no ſtratagem 
diſcovered. He gave a falſe alarm of a multitude 

of many hiſtorians and men of reputation,” 
p. 12, 14, 90, 95, 142.—But when he came to 
multer them (p. 85, 89, and 113.) he ſets forth but 
an 


2 © 
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an uncertain number, five or ſix, ſcarce complete, 
to make up one file; and was fo diffident of their 
performance, that their names could not drop 
from his baſhful pen to appear in public, unleſs 
we glean them up through the pages of his book, 
and gueſs John Fordun to be one of them, Heckor 
'Boethius another. Paiſiy-Boo he did but bring 
forth once to breathe, p. 8, and gave the midwife 
orders to ſtrange it, p. 201, before the infant had 
diſcovered itſelf, by its yelling. Buchauan 
might be one, John Major, Thomas Dempſter, or 


Sir George's patron of the French league, Chambers 
of Ormond. 


Joan Forpun, of Pictiſb race, a mean prieſt, 
(Sir George, p. 1.) was the firſt of theſe hiſtori- 
ans, as Sir George himſelf doth admit, p. 8, ſo 
unexact a chronologer, and of ſo obſcure a name in 
his time, that we cannot gather, but by inferences, 
that the age he lived in was the fourteenth cen- 
tury.; for“ his acquaintance with cardinal Fard- 
low, biſhop of .Glaſeo, in king Robert the ſecond's 
(from 1370 to 1395) reign, ſaith Stillinpfleer, 
Orig. Brit. p. 14, helps to diſcover Fordua's 
age.” 


Tur generality of the nation, not verſed in 


the antient Scotiſb antiquities, were ſo taken with 
him, as firſt broacher of his five books of Scoto- 
chronicon continued to Malcolm the third's begin- 
ning, with ſeveral] enlargements of eleven books 
more by others, eſpecially by his difciple ' Mac 
Cullagb, to the end of James the firſt, anno, four- 
| | teen 


| 
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teen hundred and thirty-ſix, with an appendix of 
James the ſecond and James the third, and were 
in ſeveral manuſcript copies diſperſed amongſt 
moſt of the monaſleries of Scotland, by ſeveral 
hands, under the ſynonimous name of Scotocbroni- 
con, commonly borrowing a ſurname from the 
place to which it belonged ; as the Black-book of 
Scone; the Black-boaok of Paiſley ,, the Carthufian- 
book of Perth, the Famous book of Pluſcardin. 
There are ſeveral books or copies of the ſame in 
the libraries of Edinburgh college, Glaſgow, Saint 
Andrew's, the viſcount Tarbe:'s, the Cottonian li- 
brary at Cambridge, and the lord Longuevil's 
library. 


Bur Dempſter, according to his accuſtomed 
liberty, (apparat. ad hiſtor. Scot. lib. 1. c. 2.) 
makes Mac Cullagh, Scotochronicon, and Fordun, 
three ſeveral authors, which is a ſign he never 
ſaw them,” ſaith doctor S:illingfle:t, p 249. And 
alſo Fordun doth mention the ſucceſſion of forty- 


five kings, from Fergus, ſon of Ferchard, to Fer- 


gus, ſon of Eirk, included; all of the fame na- 
tion and lineage : yet he profeſſes he could find 
nothing particular concerning them, although he 
quotes ſeveral chronicles. 


STILLINGFLEET (preface, page 5. ex Fordun 


Scotochronicon, |. 4. c. 2.) he tells us, Julius 
Cz/ar went to the very borders of Scotland, and 
there ſent letters to the kings; both of the $:07ch 
and Piss, who have both returned anſwers in 
Latin, although, but the chapter before, he ſaith 

the 
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&* the very Britains never heard the name of Ro- 
© man.” Doctor Stilling fleet, p. 251. 


Joun Major, doctor of Sorbonne, wrote his 
hiſtory, De Geſtis Scoror uu, about the year fif- 
teen hundred and eighteen, and was printed aun 
fifteen hundred and twenty-one, ** no great cri- 
« tic,” ſaith Stillingfiget, p. 23, but a very ſcho- 
« laſtic hiſtorian ;”” adding that“ he is ſo far from 
* applauding the remote antiquities of his own 
„country, that he calls the ſtory of Gazbelus and 
* Scota, and their coming out of Greece and 
« Egypt *, a mere figment, and invented only to 


match the Britains, who derive themſelves from 
« the Trojans, (Sc. 


* And when he comes to Fergus the firſt, he 
* ſets down the old verſes” (the ſame of which, 
ſupra cap. 4.) © about the time of it; but ſeems 
to give very little credit to them: ſo that theſe 
* antiquities were ſo far from being univerſally re- 


+ © ceived abroad, that they went down very herdly 
* at home.” 


HECTOR BoETHivs ſet forth his hiſtory 
anno fifteen hundred and twenty-ſix. His chief 
authors, where he enlarges it beyond Fordun and 
Major, were Veremundus, a Spaniard, archdeacon 
of Saint Andrew's in king Malcolm the third's 


The ſum of what's true in that long romance, Major 
(ſays biſhop Nicho//on) ſuppoſes to be this, © that the Irifþ 


came out of Spain, and the Scots out of Ireland,” Nichel. 
Scot. hiſt. lib, p. 101 


time; 
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time; who took the foundation of his hiſtory out 
of one Marcerius, of the coming of the Scots 
into Albion; (doctor Stillingfleet, p. 61.) © Both 
authors and their Veremundus could never fall into 
e any hands, (that can appear) but thoſe of Hector.“ 
Doctor Stiliing fleet, p. 259.) © and the whole 
* credit of Heftor's antiquities reſts intirely on the 
name of Veremundus only,” (idem, p. 255) 
0 * neither can there be onè antiquaiy found, no 
* not in Scotland, before his time, who gives the 
* ſame account that Hector doth.” (idem, p. 361.) 
whoſe plain and palpable errors in that hiſtory 
would require a whole volume to recount them; 
as he is branded by many judicious ſubſequent 
authors. —Staniburſt, commended by Sir George 
himſelf, p. 169, gives this character of him (as he 
is vouched by Gratianuus Lucius, p. 32.) That 
* Boethins his ambition to blazon the glory of his 
4 I nation was elaborate, and yet injurious to his 
* country's honour and dignity, and to his own 
credit and reputation: for whilſt by falſe records 


©* he ſtrove to impoſe, he purchaſed for himſelf, 


< ſuch an opinion of the learned, that ſcarge,they 
could believe a word from him.“ 


Wurnce Humfrey Lbuid „ a Velſbman, and 
chief in the knowledge of the Britiſh antiquities, en- 
titling him, © a moſt impure fellow,” recites the 
following epigram of Leland, no Jeſs ſeen in 
the antiquities of Britain, which in a word decy- 
Phers to us: the, mullitutie af Baeihius his: errors. 


Lid in deſcrip. Mene. /Lelaxd. raniquitatue declifhim. 
in Brit. illuſtrand. rege Hen, 8. habet ad. legt. p. 5. 
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HecToris hiftorici tot quot mendacia ſcripſit , 
Si vis ut numerem, lector ainice, tibi, 

Me jubeas etiam fluctus numerare marinos 
Er I:quidi ſiellas commemorare poli, 


Poli DORE ViReo1:. declares “ that when he be- 

te held the hiſtory of Boethius, he ſtood amazed, 
* like one that ſeen a bear whelping ;” as the 
reverend father Fiizſimons hath in his confutation 
of Rider, printed at Rouen, anno ſixteen hundred 
and eight, p. 2, to the reader. 


Tur learned and judicious Sir Robert Gordon, 
of Stralock in Scotlant, in his critical, elegant Latin 
letter of the twenty-fifth of Augup, fixteen hun- 
dred and forty-nine, of the Scat) hiſtorians, quot- 
ed by archdeacon Nicho//9n, in his Scotiſb library, 
p. 75, and 10), acknowledges himſelf aſhamed of 
the manifold, manifeſt fictions of Brethius, and 
evinces ** that there never were any ſuch authors 
« as Veremundus, and Cornelius Hibernicus ;,” whoſe 
teſtimonies Boethius himſelf bragged to have con- 
demned to the fire at Abredon, for better light of 
his own authority. Such like counterfeit hiſtorians 
their authorities, as Faſtidius, Turgot, Swinton, 
Campbel, Sc. are owned by Bale, Pits, Dempſter, 
and others, as in the ſecond chapter of Nichel/an ; 
© but all their evidences,” ſaith he, p. 76, centre 
* at laſt 1 in Heller Boetbius.“ 


F AFTER 
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ArrER Beethins, came forth George Buchanan® , 
born of the houſe of Drummakil], near the high- 
lands of Scotland, forced by the Franciſcan friars, 
anno fifteen hundred and thirty-nine, to fly into 
France, from whence he returned about fifteen 
hundred and ſixty. He was tutor to James the 


fixth of Scotland, to whom he preſented his dia- 


logue, De Jure Regni, anno fifteen hundred and 
ſeventy- nine, printed fifteen hundred and eighty- 
one, as was, anno fifteen hundred and eighty-two, 
(wherein he died, ſeventy-ſix years old) his hiſtory 
of Scotland, wherein he follows the track of his 
country-writers, (of whom John Major and Hector 
Beetbius, by him branded with fictions and errors) 
for want of better light. So ſhort of his deſign 
he was, by their imperfections, that the learned 
Cambd:n, in his Britannia, titul. Scort, complains, 
that the moſt acute, and clear-fighted Buchanan 
failed the expectation of people, about the origin 
of the Scots, and the true etymology of their 


nämé. 


Tur next parliament of Scotland, anno fifteen 


hundred and eighty- four, cenſured both books, 
not meet to remain as records of truth to poſterity, 
as prejudicial to the rights of princes in general, 
as well as to the kings of Scotland. [ Mehl. ſupra 
p. 37.) Sir Robert Gordon, in the above-cited 
letter, pronounces that his hiſtory was deſignedly 


This great writer was born in the pariſh of Kern, on 
the banks of the Blane in Lennox, anno Domini, 1506. 
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wreſted and culled out to be a precedent and prop 
to make good his rag De Jure Regni, 


David Cramrrrs of Ormond, contemporary 
with Buchanan, wrote (anno fifteen hundred and 
ſeventy-two) his hiſtory in French, and the fame 
with the democracy doctrine annexed, anno fiſteen 
hundred and ſeventy-nine, lodging the right of 
ſovereignty in the people's claim of right. He 
* pretended,” faith Nicholſon, p. 124, to give 
* the marrow of whatever had been offered to the 
* world by Veremund, the Black-book of Scone, 
the old chronicles of /-Colm-kill, and the like ſtuff 
* of his country-records : whereas, in truth, Boe- 
* thius is his main author, and the reſt only orna- 
e ments of his preface.” —And (farther, Nicho!- 


ſon, p. 76.) © he quotes Veremund's epiſtle dedica- 


* tory with as much formality, as if it were lying 
* before him; and appeals gravely to Veremund's 
* {econd book for the league betwixt Charles the 
“great and Achatns,” Upon this impoſture of 
his“ lord of the ſeihons, Chambe:s of Ormend, 
Sir George, p. 97, undertakes that he cites many 


material things out of Veremund, that are not in 
Boethrius, 


Trere is another David Camerarius, of whom 


Sir George makes no mention; but I ſhall have 


occaſion to mention him along with Thomas 
Dempſter. 


This Chambers of Ormond, gave himſelf the title of Con- 


ſeller en la Cour de Parlement d EdxxnB3UrGH. Nicboli. Scot. 
biſt. libr. p. 124. 


F 2 THOMAS 
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Thomas DEMPSTER compiled his Menalogy of 
Scottſh SainTs, anno ſixteen hundred and nineteen, 
ſtuffed up with as many ſaints out of England, Ire- 
land, France, Germany, Italy and Greece, as he 
could by the leaſt frivolous pretence claim for his 
countrymen, (as above, c. 4, I inſtanced of Pope Ju- 
nocent the Firſt being a Scorchman, becauſe Abanus 
by birth) enliſting in all no leſs than two hundred 
and ſeventy- four ſaints, two popes, nine cardinals, 
thirty-eight kings and princes, forty-one apoſtoli- 
cal miſſionaries, Cc. all pretended natives of Scot- 
land. For which he is ſharply chaſtiſed by David 
Reuth, Catholic Biſhop of Offory in Ireland, in the 
end of his panegyric of Saint Brigid of Kildare in 
Ireland, printed at Paris, anno ſixteen hundred and 
twenty; ridiculing him with the proud jackdaw, 
ſpoiled of all his borrowed feathers from all kind 
of gay-coloured birds, by this diſtich of Horace : 


Quod ſi forte ſuas repelitum venerit olim 
Grex avium plumas, moveat cornicula riſum. 


and comparing him (ex Phedri Platonis apologo) 
to the litigious drones, rejected by the ſentence of 
the waſp, from claiming the honey earned by the 
bees. | . 


Tris his work, being afterwards, for its kid- 
napping cf ſaints, prohibited Chriſtian reading, 
anno ſixteen hundred and twenty-ſix, by Pope 
Urban the Eighth, and the college of cardinals, 
came forth again the ſame year, under the vizard 
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of Hiſtoria Ecilefiaſtica Scotorum, as a poſthumous 
work of Dempſter lately deceaſed ; the title only 
altered, to avoid the eccleſiaſtical cenſure. Next 
year, ſixteen hundred and twenty-ſeven, it came to 
light at Chalons, under the name of David Came- 
rarius, and this title, De ftatu hominis, veteris fimul 
et nove Eccleſiæ, el ſantits Regni Scotiæ. 


LasTLy, the ſame Camerarius, a uo ſixteen 
hundred and thirty-one, brought to light his book 
De Pietate Scotorum ;_ againſt whoſe errors and ab- 
ſurdities our noble Philip O'Sulevan, then ſerving 
in war, under Philip the Fourth of Spain, wrote a 
large volume in Latin, not yet printed, where he 


alſo inveighs againſt all the Scotcb impoſtures, 


whereof I have a copy. 


Warp, in Saint Rumold's life, the ſame year, 
ſixteen hundred and thirty-one, tonches his impoſ- 
tures, p. 76, 80, 273, 315: and from p. 333, 
art. 5, to p. 336, he ſhews what impudence it is 
to own Hiternia in Scotland, Item, p. 344, art. 8, 
p. 355, art. 9, what. impoſture to underſtand in 
Beda any other land by the name of Scotia but 
Ireland; and p. 360, art. 10, a ſolution to all that 
might be imagined in defence of the pretended an- 
tiquities of the modern Scots. Doctor Usher, 
(De Brit. Eccleſ. Primord.) is all interſperſed with 


convincing proofs of the abſurdities of Dempſter 
and Hector Boethius. 


Tux Reverend Mr. Jh Lynch, (or Gratianus 
Lucius) in his Cambrenſis en, (cap. 25, à p. 219, 


ad 
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ad finem) convinces Camerarius and his accom- 
plices, upon their trifling amphibologies, and ex- 
torted ſenſes of HiBtrNia and Scotia, HintR- 
NI ef SCOTI, 


Tarse are Sir George's © five or fix hiſtorians ; 
men of untainted reputation,“ p. 85. *© Hiſto- 
* rians, which are many, and very much eſteemed 
* over all Europe,“ p. 93. Being many, and 
** men of reputation, they ought to be believed; 
** they having narrated nothirg that is improbable, 
* and having declared that they were ſufficiently 
* warranted by authority out of our antient mo- 
naſterics.“ —* Five or ſix honeſt men,” p. 89. 
„Many worthy men, (p. 90) were to be believed 
in matters of fact; ſuch are the genealogies of 
our kings,” (the only antient record produced 
in Alexander the Third's genealogy) they being 
* many, and men of authority, and having de- 
* clared that they extracted their hiſtories from 
authentic records, though now loſt,” p. 142. 
* adminiculated by the current of foreign hiſto- 
* ries.” J[bidem, 


Bur Sir George, that he might not be behind- 
hand wich his ſorerunners, in bringing the like re- 
cords out of darkneſs, makes uſe (in his firſt book 
of the royal line) of Carbre Liffechair (anus two 
hundred and ſeventy-nine King of [reland) his 
name for a warrant of 1-Colm-Ki!- Abby, upon no 
other ground, but that Mr, John Beaton, a miniſter, 
who lived in that ifland ſome time, brought him 
an old 1riſp parchment, that had Carbre Liffechair's 

name 
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name in its firſt page, much to his purpoſe, as he 
thought. 


Bur finding his driſt diſcovered by Doctor S- 
lingfleet, in his Origines Britannicæ, he, in his ſe— 
cond book, p. 154, thus recants : I acknowledge 
* my own argument, from that book, was of no 
moment; and, to ſhew my ingenuity, I paſs 
“ from it:“ which manuſcript vellum I ſaw with 
Mr. Edward Lhuid, and is now extant in the Aſb- 
molean Muſæum of the Univerſity of Oxford. 


Havinc thus far expoſed their manifeſt diſin- 
genuouſly conſpiring impoſtures, their perfidigus “ 
doctrine of arrogating the right of ſovereignty to 
popular elections; a doctrine infamous to Chriſtian 
religion, and deſtructive to all government in 
church and ſtate, firſt broached by their prime hiſ- 
torians, Ferdun, Majer, Boethius, Buchanan and 
Chambers of Ormond, is much to be confidered : 
by which ſeditious popular principles, they ſowed 
the ſeed of that rebellion which brought the impe- 
rial crown to the block and axe, and interrupted 
the royal line, of twelve hundred years ſtanding, 
by debauching the inclinations of the multitude, 
ſo far, that in the fatal tumult of civil wars, among 


® Perfidious in this place is a harſh epithet. In the antient 
Scotiſo conſtitution of both iſlands, nothing is more certain, 
than that our antient Sctiſi monarchs have been elective, 
tho? out of a certain family. It was only in the eleventh 
century that the Scots of Britain have made an improvement 
in their civil conſtitution, by laying aſide their turbulent elec- 
tions, and eſtabliſhing a right of ſucceſſion by primogeniture. 


numerous 
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numerous diſperſed libels of ficklers to the cauſe, 
one moſt zealous Pr:ſbyterian publiſhed (anno ſix- 
teen hundred and forty-four) in the head city of 
London, his Lex- Rex, in defence of the Scotch ex- 
pedition then into Erg/and, for the aid and help of 
their brethren there : in the forty-third queſtion 
whereof, inquiry is made, Whether the King of 
Scotland be an abſolute prince, having a prero- 
© gative above parliament and laws? - and is an- 
ſwered in the negative. 


In oppoſition to thoſe antimonarchical princi- 
ples, ſeveral loyaliſts vigorouſly employed their 
pens. Sir Robert Gordon, in the above-cited letter, 
produces two great doctors in all kind of laws, 
B'ackwood ard Barclay, his countrymen, by whom 
Buchanan was ſeverely chaſtiſed, in their moſt 
learned book thereof extant. 


WHEREUNTO agreeth another countryman, Sir 
Robert Turner, taking notice that Buchanan wrote 
his hiſtory, ** merely to ſupport his diabolical dia- 
* logue, and thereby to pull down Queen Mary 
* out of the throne, and place his pupil, the Earl 
of Murray, upon it.” 


« He is juſtly blamed,” ſaith Doctor Spotſwoed, 
(Nichol. p. 115.) © that, with the factions of the 
time, and to juſtify the proceedings of the no- 
„ bles againſt the Queen, he went too far in the 
* oppreſling the royal authority of princes, and al- 
loving their controlment by ſubjects.” 
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„ Boethius,” faith Doctor Nicholſon, p. 106, 
„left him an effectual pattern of his Jus Regni, 
Aby what he relates of the making and depoſing 


* of kings and biſhops, by the ſole creating pow- 
er of the people.” 


Six Grorge Mackenzze, laſt of all, acquitted the 
duty of his place, by laying down the juſt and 
ſolid foundations of monarchy, maintained againſt 
Buchanan, Napthali, Milton, and others, in his Jus 
Regium, publiſhed anno one thouſand fix hundred 
and eighty- four; which he deemed a work moſt 
neceſſary at that time, when ſeveral plots were 


formed by people of ſuch tenets, againſt King 
Charles and his royal brother. 


Bur it is remarkable how Sir George impercep- 
tibly herein quaſhed the credit of his hiſtorians, by 
maintaining royal ſovereignty againſt the diſloyal 
documents of their commonwealth-eſtabliſhments, 
as Doctor Stillingſleet, in his Origines Britannice, 
p. 8, judiciouſly obſerved. 


LASTLY, I here exhibit the cenſure of a cer- 
tain knowing Scotch perſon on their liſt of kings, 
from Fergus the Firſt to Fergus the Second, in his 
notes on Ogygia, then newly come forth, which I 
found hand-Written with Doctor Fielding Shaw, in 
Saint Nicholas's College of Galway, anno ſeventeen 
hundred and nine, thus, verbalim. 


Ir 
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&* IF all our kings, from Fergus the Firſt to 
Fergus the Second, were but, as we uſed to ſay, 
* kings of a play, not real, either men or kings, 
* our hiſtorians have been notable jugglers, who 
have given us, not only the ſcries of thoſe kings, 
* ſome in a direct line, and ſome in a collateral 
* line; but alſo have given us the qualifications 
of them, their virtues and vices; as, ſome 
* good; ſome bad; ſome mild; ſome fierce; 
ſome temperate; ſome gluttons and drunk- 
* ards; ſome chaſte; ſome abominably leche- 
© rous; ſome clement and merciful; ſome in- 
. © humanly cruel; ſome liberal; ſome rapaciouſ- 
* ly avaricious; no otherwiſe than as almanack- 
makers write prognoſtics of the weather; as, 
* ſome days fair; . ſome foul; ſome clear; ſome 
dark; ſome rainy; ſome very ſercne; ſome 
* windy; ſome calm; ſome very ſtormy ; ſome 
hot; ſome cold; and ſome indifferent; ſome 
bright; and fome cloudy.” 


* WHETHER, in the reigns of thoſe kings, the 
* arms of Scotland were Or, a lyon rampant gules, 
1 dare not aſſert: for, having no league with 
France at that time, we cannot aſſume the Border 
© conter flowered flower de luce. If our old writers 
have taken a liberty to give us a race of roman- 
* tic kings; it is pity ſome heralds of a later date 
have not beſtowed on every one of them a ſe- 
„ yeral coat of arms, as ſome very ingeniouſly 
« have done to moſt of the Pallatines, whom fame 
* proclaimed to be the Knights of King An- 
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* THUR'Ss Round Table.” Hitherto the ſaid gen- 


tleman. 


Bur admit them to have been of unqueſtiona- 
ble candour and ſincerity ; yet, their incapacity of 
attaiging the antient letters of their country-anti- 
quities, delivered in the Scotic language and let- 
ters, was ſuch as proved them ignorant idiots 
therein ; as appears by their corrupting, mangling 
and disfiguring the very words of the language; 
nay, their counterfeiting and new-coining of dee 
rot agreeing with the dialect of the language, is 
enough to diſcover their forgeries, and quaſh their 
whole line of adulterated kings, from their Fergus 
the Firſt, to their Fergus the Second. 


Tur proper idiom of a language is a quinteſ- 
ſence out of which truth is extracted by the learn- 
ed: it is a touchſtone, whereby gold is diſcerned 
from droſs. The propriety of names is the nup- 
tial veſt, whereby perſons faces are rightly known 
on the theatre of hiſtory, Language,” faith 
Cambden, (Brit. Tit. Primi-incole) © is of chief- 
* tt conſequence in ſuch controverſies, and the 
F* {ureſt evidence of the origin of nations.” 


GREAT Saint * Gregory comprehends the radi- 
cal bal.s of hiſtory under the notion of place, time, 
and perſon. Let me, therefore, here exhibit, out 
of Beetbius his hiſtory, the ſtrange faces of the 


Locus, ten. pus, et perſona ſunt quzdam Hiſtoriæ Radices. 
Greg. Homil, 2 in Exec. 


perſons 
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perſons of that ſeries of kings between the two 
Fergus, and you ſhall find moſt of them plead 
mute, as wanting the“ nuptial livery of the Scotic 
language; the want whereof confines them back 
to the eternal darkneſs, out of which they were 
firſt invited to the banquet of the Scotijh kings. 


A Lift of the ſuppoſititious Kings of Sco!land, 
before Fe gus, ſurnamed the Second, out of 
Hett.r Boethius his Hiſtory of the Scots. 


1 Ferguſius, Ferquardi, Regis Hiberniæ filius. 

2 Ferithartis frater filiorum Ferguſii tutor. 

3 Manius Ferguſii filius. 

4 Dornadiila, Mani filius. 

5 Nuhatus, Dornadiili frater. 

6 Rethur, Reuthur, vel Reuda Bede, filius 
Dornadilli. 

7 Reutha, Reutheris patruelis, Therei tutor. 

8 Thereus, filius Reutherts, 

9 Conanus, Inter-rex, pulſo Thereo. 

10 Jofina, There (rater, 

11 Fynanus, Joſire filius. 

12 Durſtus, Fynani filius, by Fordun Dethac, 
Sir George, p. 133. 

13 Evenus, Durſli patruelis, by Fordun Jau, 
Jaro, ex Genealogia. 

14 Gillus, Tyrannus, Fordun Alcelan. 

15 Evenus Il. Finani ex fratre nepos. 


®* Amice quomodo huc intraſti, non habens veſtem nuptia- 
lem; et ille obinutuit: mittite eum in tenebras exteriores. 
Matt. xxii. 12, 13. 


: 16 Ederus, 
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16 Ederus, Durſti filius, Ether/col in Genealo- 
gia; (quo rege Julius Ceſar.) 

17 Evenus III. 

18 Metallanus, Ederi ex fratre nepos. 

19 Caractacus, nepos M ſellani. 

20 Carbredus, Caractaci frater. 

21 Darnadus groſſus. 

22 Carbredus, filius Carbredi I. dictus Galdus 
Tacito Galcacus, (Genealogia Carbre Eran- 
grand.) 

23 Lugtacus, filius Gald: , orig. Brit. 258, 

24 Mogallus, ex ſorore nepos. 

25 Conarus, filius Mogalli. 

25 Argadus, loco Conarii regnat : Origin. Bri- 
tan. 248. Conarus, an. 149. Rex. Sir Geo, 
p. 162. 

26 Ethodius I. Megallt ex ſorore nepos. 
Geneal. Ethad Ried. 

27 Satrael, frater. 

28 Doraldus I. frater. Orig. Britan. 259. 

29 Ethodius II. Ethodi I. filius. Et:ath Andith. 

30 Aibirco, Eth. II. filius. Alu Kirr, aliis. 

31 Nathalocus. 

32 Findochus, Athir. filius. Gen. Findathar. 
Carantius Finds frater. Orig. Brit. 259, 260. 
ex Boethio ſub Romanis militabat. 

3 Donaldus II. Findat. frater. 

34 C uthil-ntus, Find. filius: Geneal. Kinklind. 

35 Fincormacus, Gen. Srancormath, 

36 Romachus, Gen. Sechelmeth Romath. 

37 Anpufianus, Gen. Engus Buchin. 

38 Fethbelmachus, Sethemeth Aſlingith. 


29 Eugenius, 
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perſons of that ſeries of kings between the two 
Fergus's, and you ſhall find moſt of them plead 
mute, as wanting the“ nuptial livery of the Scozrc 
language; the want whereof confines them back 
to the eternal darkneſs, out of which they were 
firſt invited to the banquet of the Scotijh kings. 


A Liſt of the ſuppoſititious Kings of Sco!land, ' 
before Fergus, ſurnamed the Second, out of 
Hett.r Boethius his Hiſtory of the Scots. 


1 Fergufius, Ferquardi, Regis Hiberniæ filius. 

2 Feritharis frater filiorum Ferguſii tutor. 

3 Manius Ferguſii filius. 

4 Dornadiila, Mann filius. 

5 Nuthatus, Dornadiili frater. 

6 Rethur, Reuttur, vel Reuda Bede, filius 
Dornadilli. 

7 Reutha, Reutheris patruelis, Tberei tutor. 

8 Thereus, filius Reuiberis. 

9 Conanus, Inter-rex, pulſo Theres. 

10 Jona, There ſrater. 

11 Fynanus, Jaſinæ filius. 

12 Durſtus, Fynani filius, by Fordun Detbac, 
Sir George, p. 133. 

13 Evenas, Durſii patruelis, by Fordun jau, 
Faro, ex Genealogia. 

14 Gillus, Tyrannus, Fordun Alcelan. 

15 Evenus II. Finani ex fratre nepos. 


® Amice quomodo huc intraſti, non habens veſtem nuptia- 
lem; et ille obinutuit : mittite eum in tenebras exteriores. 
Matt. xxii. 12, 13. 


? 16 Ederus, 
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16 Ederus, Durſti filius, Ether/col in Genealo- 
gia; (quo rege Julius Cæſar.) 

17 Evenus III. 

18 Metallanus, Ederi ex fratre nepos. 

19 Caractacus, nepos M ſellani. 

20 Carbredus, Caractaci frater. 

21 Darnadus groſſus. 

22 Carbredus, filius Carbredi I. dictus Galdus 
Tacito Galcacus, (Genealogia Carbre Eran- 
grand.) 

23 Lugtacus, filius Gald: , orig. Brit. 258. 

24 Maogallus, ex ſorore nepos. 

25 Conarus, filius Mogaili. 

25 Argadus, loco Conarii regnat: Origin. Bri- 
tan. 248. Conarus, an. 149. Rex. Sir Geo. 
p. 162. 

26 Ethogdius I. Megalli ex ſorore nepos. 
Geneal. Ethad Ried. 

27 Satrael, frater. 

28 Doraldus I. frater. Orig. Britan. 259. 

29 Ethodius II. Ethodi I. filius. Et:ath Andith. 

30 Atbirco, Eth. II. filius. Alu Kirr, aliis. 

31 Nathalocus. 

32 Findocbhus, Athir. filius. Gen. Findathar. 
Carantius Findo frater. Orig. Brit. 259, 260. 
ex Boethio ſub Romanis militabat. 

33 Donaldus II. Findat frater. 

34 C uilil ntus, Find. filius: Geneal. Kinklind. 

35 Fincormacus, Gen. Seancormatb. 

36 Romachus, Gen. Sechelmeth Romath. 

37 Anpufianus, Gen. Engus Buchin. 

38 Fehelmachus, Sethemeth Aſlingith. 


29 Eugentus, 
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39 Eugenius, occiſus a Romanis. Orig. Britan. 
p. 260. Etheat. Muremor. Gen. Sir Geo. 
. 

Enguſa Fioch, Gene. Sir Geo. 131, 
Fergus II. Ethod. nepos. 


Is this liſt, as many as can be admitted denizens, 
of the Iriſp or Scotiſb idiom, are theſe names, viæ. 


1 Fergus, 

3 Maine. 

9 Conan, 

11 Fionnan, 

14 Giolla. 
20 Carbre. 

28 Donald. 
35 Fon Cormac, 
37 Angus. 
38 Fethlem, or Fedlem, 


39 Eugenius; the ſame in Greek with our Fagan 
in 1riſp, 


Indeed Ferquard may paſs in our language for Fer- 
carr, or Feredach; but in the liſt of one hundred 
and thirty-ſix pagan kings of Ireland, there was 
not one of either name, as the late hiſtorians entitle 
him, the father of their Fergus the firſt. 


As for, 


2 Ferithartss, 
4 Deornadilla, 
5 Nothains, 
6 Reiber, Reutber, or Reuda, 
7 Reutha, 
$ Thereus, 


" ares 6 i 1 
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8 Thereus, 
10 fofina, 

12 Durſlus, 
13 Evenus, 

16 Ederus, 

18 Metellanus, 
19 Caractacus, 
21 Dardannus, 
23 Lugticus, 
24 Mogallus, 
25 Argadus, 
26 Ethodius, 
27 Salrael, 
30 Athirco, 
31 Natbalocus, 
32 Findocus, 
34 Cruibilintus, 
36 Romachus ; 


I defy any of Highland or Lowland diale&, (as Sir 
George pretends, p. 132) either in Scotland or Ire- 
land, that can own them for proper names of his 
language. Some of them, I grant, were, by cor- 
ruption and ignorance of the Scozic language, diſ- 
figured, But, 2 Feretharis, 5 Notbatus; 6 Reu- 
da; 18 Metellanus; 19 Caractacus; 25 Argadus ; 
27 Strael, and 31 Nathalocus, were ſuch as their 
mothers never felr the travails of their birth ; but 
were hatched in hiſtorians brains, among other 
collaterals, tutors, and inter-reges, to ſupport their 
laws of regency and incapacity, 
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An Abſtract out of Boerhius his Dramatic Hiſtory 
of ſome of thoſe perſonated Kings, and doctor 
Stilling fleet's Remarks on the ſame, upon 

' comparing Fordun and Buchanan, 


* THAT the Scotch in Britain being preſſed by 
* the P:#s and Britains, they ſent over into Ireland 
* for aſſiſtance. Ferquard ſent his ſon, Fergus, with 
« ſupplies; who left it to the choice of the heads 
* of tribes what government they would have; 
* whether monarchy, ariſtocracy, or a republic ? 
(they never knew any but a natural monarchical 
one, and never heard of thoſe Greek or Latin 
terms of government.) And they pitched upon a 
** monarchy, and made Fergus their king, juſt 
* three hundred and thirty years before CHRIST's 

* nativity: ; entering into a fundamental contract, 

Zengmven in marble tables, in the way of hiero- 

„ glyphics, to adhere to him and to his line.“ Not- 
withſtanding the binding oath to the poſterity of 
Fergus, and the hieroglyphic records, it is very ob- 
ſervable, ſaith doctor S1lling fleet, (Orig. Britan. 
p. 6.) that the firſt deſign we find laid for altering 
the ſucceſſion of the crown and excluding the next 
heir, is in Hector Boeibius his account of the imme- 
diate ſucceſſor to Fergus, viz. his brother Feritharts 
choſen king, although Fergus left Ferlegus (another 


exotic and ſtrange name) his ſon and heir to ſuc- 
8 


Tusk Doctor addeth, (Orig. Brit. cap. g. p. 253.) 
that For dun paſſeth on from Fergus ta Reiber, or 


Bede's 
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Bede's Reuda, having nothing to ſay. But Hector 


acquaints us with the conteſt about the regency, 
upon Fei gus's death, and the law then made con- 


cerning it, with Manius, a younger ſon of Fergus 
ſucceeding Feritbaris his good government and 
annual progreſs for juſtice through all places of his 
dominions : his monthly worſhip of the new moon, 
and ſeveral Egyptian ſacrifices (which one would 
think had been more proper for Garbelus himſelf) 
with the ſucceſſion of his ſon, Dornadilla: his mak- 
ing the laws of hunting, which were till obſerved 
there; and of his brother Notharus, his fon Reuther 
being an infant, who came in by the law of regen- 
cy, faith He/7or , by the power of the people, faith 
Buchanan; but in truth by neither. 


For all this ſucceſſion ſeems to have been the 
product of Hector fruitful invention; which Bu- 
chanan follows, without authority, as be doth in all 
the reſt of the ſucceſſu n of that race of kings from 
Reuther to Fergus the ſecond, And, to make way 
far Beda's account of Reuda's coming into theſe 

arts of Britain, © this Reutber is forced back into 
« * Trane, from whence he is ſaid to return with 

„new ſupplies, after twelve years, from whom the 
* Scotch were then called Dalreudini. After him, 
* Reuga, his kinſman, in whoſe time Hector relates 

* an embaſſy from Ptol-my Pbiladelmbus to him, 

and the account of Scotland, which he began foi 
« his ſatisfaction, which was after finiſhed by Po- 
* lomy the coſmographer. ” (Vid. Ward. Rumold. 
P. 226.) | 
8 This, 
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THis, Buchanan had the wit to leave out; and 
ſo does the voyage of the two Spaniſh philoſophers, 
in the time of Joſina, and their preaching againſt 
the Egyptian worſhip in Scotland; but Leſlie has it, 
and, if Buchanan had believed it, he would have it 
ſet down; as Jeſina's bringing phyſic and chy- 
* rurgery into ſo much requeſt, that there was not 
© a nobleman that could not practiſe the latter.” 
And yet H-#tor declares, after that ſtory of the phi- 
loſophers, that hitherto he followed Yeremundus, 
John Campbel, and Cornelius Hibernicus, 


THEess authors, Firdun before him, never men- 
tions; yet had a ſight of the Scotch moſt antient 
manuſcripts. 


BucHANaN paſſes them over; Dempſter names 
them on the authority of Hector: what became of 
theſe great authors, after Hector's time? 


THe Doctor after (p. 255.) ſhews that the whole 


credit of Hector's antiquities reſted entirely upon 
Veremundus, and never takes notice of Campbel, or 
Cornelius Hibernicus : but he ſaith, Edward the 
* firſt had deſtroyed all their antiquities, but ſuch 
as were preſerved in the iſland Jona,“ i. e. LColum- 
Kille. It is very ſtrange,” faith the Doctor a- 
gain, that no one copy of Veremundus ſhould be 
heard of ſince that time.” 


Arx Joſina, ſor brevity's ſake, I paſs over 
Boethius his other monarchs, to Ederus their ſix- 
teenth 
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teenth king his overthrowing Julius Ceſar in Bri- 
tain, and Cz/ar's ſeveral meſſages to court him, 
with the Scorch their regard to the law of nations, 
that they had not torn the meſſenger in pieces. 


BUCHANAN very wiſcly leaves all this out, which 
Leſlie, believing Hector's Veremundus, keeps in: 
then follows the wicked end of Evenus 3. the good 
reign of Melellanus, and his friendſhip with Au- 
guſtus ; which he goes about to prove from Strabo : 
put he had better have kept to YVeremundus,” ſaith 
the Doctor, p. 258. After him, Charattacus de- 
feated by the Komans, and carried in triumph to 
Rome; whence returning to Scotland, remained to 
his death a friend to the Romans, After Charaa- 
cus, ſacceeds his brother Carbred, who joined with 
Voada, the Britiſh queen, againſt the Romans, and, 
with her defeated, returned into Scatiand. His ſons 
being left orphans, under age, Hardanus ſucceeded. 
After him, Carbredus, to whom he gives the ſur- 
name of Galdus, to make him the ſame with Taci- 
tus his Galgacus. This king, Buchanan thinks, was 
the farſt of their kings who fought with the Romans. 
„What becomes then,“ ſaith the Doctor, © of the 
<« credit of Hector and Veremundus, from whom we 
* have ſuch ample relations of their engaging with 
the Romans ſo long before?“ 


From hence it is plain that Veremundus his au- 
thority ſignifies nothing with Buchanan :. for he 
evidently abridges Hector, as to the Scotiſh affairs, 
leaving out what he ſound inconſiſtent with the 
Roman hiſtory, Next comes Ludlacus, the ſon of 

| G 2 Galdus : 
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Galdus then Megallus, his ſiſter's ſon : after 


him, Conarius, caſt into priſon ; and Argaldus ſub- 
ſtituted: upon his death, Erhodius, nephew to 


Mogallus, who was ſtrangled in his bed by an Triſh 


| harper; and ſo was Satrae/ that ſucceeded him, by 


thoſe of his bed- chamber. 


* Fox DUN,“ faith the doctor, p. 259, © hath 
* nothing of all this,” and Buchanan and Leſtie, 


take them upon Heclor's credit: they ſerved Bu- 


chanan's purpoſe well enough for his book, De Jure 
Regni apud Scoros; and therefore he was willing 
to let them ſtand in hiſtory, being none of his in- 
ventions, and knowing what ule was to be made 
of them. Donaldus, brother to Ethodius, was 
choſen in the room of Satrael, who, in a fight 
with the emperor S-verus, meeting at Terk, they 
were both killed, as Fordun delivers by the autho- 
rity of Jeffry of Monmouth. But in this, Hector 
was aſhamed to follow them, allowing Serves 
to die a natural death, As to Donald's embracing 
chriſtianity, he follows Fordun, but never quotes him; 
and here he never mentions Yeremundus, as though 
ſo confiderable a point of hiſtory needed no au- 
thority but his own. 


FinDacHvs, the twenty-ſecond, or twenty- third 
king, ſon of king Athirco, was murdered by the 
help of his brother Caranthius, (another name of 


the Utopian dialect) who thereupon fled, and was 


afterwards a great foldier under the emperors 
Probus, Charus, and Diocleſian; and is the ſame, 


as they feign, whom the Roman writers call Ca- 


rau ſius, 
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rau/ius, who ſet up for himſelf in Britain, as Hector 
will have. 


* BuT where,” ſaith the doctor, hath Hector 
* this information, that he was Carayfius, ſon to 
* king Athirco, and brother to Findochus ?” Bu- 
cbanan is not aſhamed to relate the ſtory of Carau- 
fius, as far as to his paſſing into the Reman army, 
and there ftops ; but afterwards he ſpeaks of Ca- 
rauſins his actions in Britain, without further men- 
tion of Carantbius; which ſhews that Buchanan 
took and left what he pleaſed out of Fefor's hiſ- 
tory, without being obliged by any authority he 
produced, to carry it on, but as he found it there. 


EvGeNnivs, the thirty-ninth, or ſortieth king, 
was killed in battle by the Romans, as they relate. 
Soon after, by the inftigation of the Ps, the 
Scotch were univerſally baniſhed out of Britain, by 
order of Maximus, the Roman general, whitker 
they returned not until about forty years after, 
under Fergus the ſecond : in which laft tragedy he 
agrees with Fordun, the firſt Scotifh hiſtorian, as to 
the main point. 


Tuis is but a glance of what theſe hiſtorians 
deliver concerning that S Line, from their Fergus 
the firſt, to Fergus they call the ſecond, of counter- 
feited names of monarchs, ſucceeding each other, 
by a behed title of ſons, brethren, nephews, kini- , 
men, baſtards, uſurpers, and what tliey pleat=d to 
make them ſuitable to their own conceptions, on 
the theatre of a kingdom of Scotland thai was not 
yet in being. | 
| CHAT. 
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A further Diſcovery of the modern ScoT1sH 
Hiſtory. 


T is owned by all the learned that the fables of 

antient times were not pure inventions of the 
brain, but that the romantic part of them was found- 
ed on real truths, intermixed with various additions 
and alterations, acco:ding as the fancy, deſign and 
ability of ſeveral wits have deviſed: and as it is 
uſual with us, when we hear news of dubious credit, 
and, on further reflection, conceive ſuch a rumour 
could not be without ſome ground, to ſay, There 
js no ſmoke without fire :” fo, by the ſmoke of 
fabulous inventions, we have great light often 
given to guide us into the real antiquities, 


THe firſt foundation and platform, on which 
was laid the ſtructure of the modern Scotiſh hiſ- 
tory, before Fergus the ſecond, had its rife from 
the 1ri/þ antiquities, as is evident by the paſſages 
of Gathelus, Scota, Pharao, Micelius, Hermonins, 
Partholomus, and H'bertus (for our Miiefirs, Here- 
mon, Partholanus, and Heber, Simon Bree, and 
Marble-ſtone. It had its Primum Mobile founded 
on the genealogies of the kings of Scotland, care- 
fully kept in the Scat ic language by the hereditary 
genealogiſts, all along from Adam, after the man- 
ner of the country from which they ſprung : And 
if the perpetuated practice of ages, and nume- 

rous 
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rous domeſtic records will not ſuffice to ſatisfy in- 
credulous modern ſceptics, in this point, in con- 
tinuing genealogies from Adams I here only avouch, 
among the foreign authors, the teſtimony of * 
Thomas Malſiugbam (anno fourteen hundred and 
forty) monk of ſaint Albans in England, alleging 
that the genealogy of Malcolm the third, king of 
Scotland, can be told up to Neab, this being the 
Primum Mobile, as I (aid, of modern Scotiſh hiſtory, 
the materials were gathered out of the excurſions, 
in divers ages, of the Scots, out of Ireland, 
into Great-Britain , ſometimes againſt the Pics, 
and ſometimes joining with them againſt the Bri- 
tains under Roman ſubjection. 


Tux firit eruption of them we find mentioned 
in our chronicles into the Verih B tain, was the 
deſcent of Afineas O'muchad, (or Oll-Bhuadhach 
the victorious) king of Ireland, in the fourteenth 
year of his reign, two hundred and thirty year after 
the Scots arrival in Ireland, and fo ſeven hundred and 
eighty- five years before our Chriſtian computation, 
againſt the C, Belg- men, or Bolg-men, the Orcad 
iſles, Long-bards, and Coleft:ans, or Caledontans. 
Ogyg. Parte 2. p. 88. Par. 3. c. 26, p. 206. 


Reracrus CaRTOSURHER, or Reachta Rig hdearg, 
three hundred and thirty- nine years before CnR IS, 
king of Ireland, invaded the north of Britain; 
whence he is called king of Ireland and Albany. 


Ogyg. p. 259. 
* Walfing. in Hypodigmate Neuſtriæ, ad an. 1185. But 
his authority in the preſent diſquiſition hath little weight.” 
ANNo 
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Anno Cur1sTiano, three hundred and forty- 
three, the Scorch are firſt noted by the Latins * to 
have, with the Picls out of the north of Britain, 
given diſturbance to the Britains of the Roman 
province, ſcarce known by that name to the Bri- 
tains before that war, wherein the emperor Con- 
ſtance came over to the ſuceour of the Britains 
Y. » againſt the Scotch and Pitts; Muredacus Tyrius 
| or Muredbach Tireach being then king of reland, 
| anno three hundred and ſixty, the Scotch and Pits 
began to make new incurſions into the bounds of 
the Roman province, when Lupicinus was ſent over, 
and arrived at London in the middle of winter. 
This time, Achay Mag medon was king of Ireland, 
by marriage allied to the Saxons, who, anno three 
hundred and fixty-four, (in his reign alſo) joined 
the Pitts, Scots and Attacots , whereby the Bri- 
tains “ were reduced to a miſerable condition, 
** by a new conſpiracy of the barbarians,” where- 
in Nettaridus, the Roman admiral, and Falofaudes, 
the general, were ſlain, 


Anno three hundred and ſixty-eight, Theodeſſus 
(from Valentinian the emperor) arriving in Britain 
| with cotiſiderable forces, beat back (anno three 
hundred and fixty-nine) the Pills, Scots and Atta- 


| cots, From that time, we read no more of their 
; incurſions, until Maximus, a Roman general in Bri- 


® Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. 20. c. 1. 
+ Ammianus, lib, c. 4.lib. 27, c. 8. 


tain, 


tat 


Set 


„ K — 
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tain, (anno three hundred and eighty-two) ſet up 


againſt the emperor, forced away the P:is and 
Scots by him defeated. 


Bur next year, he took away the flower of the 
Roman and Britiſh militia out of Britain, to make 
good his title againſt Gratian and Valentinian em- 
perors ; whereby the Britains were left open to 
the rage and fury of the Ps and Scots. 


In theſe times, Crim!han, ab anno three hundred 
and fixty-fix, to three hundred and ſeventy-nine, 
was king of Ireland; his expeditions into Gaul and 
Britain were memorable ; as alſo, that of his ſuc- 
ceſſor, king Neill the great, ſurnamed of the nine 
hoſtages, who fell near the river Loyre in France : 
in whoſe reign, Maina Leauna and Carbry the Piꝭ, 
ſons of Cort, king of Manſtar, acquired ſeigniories 
among the P:#s , the one, of Levinia, or Lenox; 
the other, of Moygergin in Mar, a county of pre- 
ſent Scotland; their mother being Mong ſionna, 
daughter of Fereaac, a Pitt iſh king. 


ANnNo, three hundred and ninety-three, was 
the firſt miſerable devaſtation of the Briliſh na- 
tion, mentioned by Gilda, ſurnamed Spins, their 
antienteſt hiſtorian, committed by the over-run- 
ning of the Picts, ab Aquilone, and Scots a 
Circio, i. e. ex HIBERKNIA. | 


Anno four hundred and five, being the laſt of 


king Neill's reign, the annals, called by dc&tor 
Uſher (in Indice Chronologico) Cox x AUHT An- 
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' . NALs, make mention of the Scots and Pitts infeſt- 


ing the Britains, 


Tre Firbiſian annals of Lecan mention in 
Dathias, king of ISLAND (ab anno four hun- 
dred and five, ad annum four hundred and twenty- 
eight) his reign, the raiſing of the two walls in 
the north of Britain; the one of earth ; the other, 
of ſtone againſt the incurſions of the Scots out of 
Ireland, and of the Pits. 


AN NO four hundred and twenty-five was the 
ſecond miſerable deſolation of the Britains, com- 
memorated by Gildas, procured by the haraſſing 
of Scots and Pifs; againſt whom, next year, the 
ſtone wall was raiſed, in the latter end of Dathias 
his reign, ſucceſſor to king Neil's Gallican expe- 
ditions and fate, periſhing (anno four hundred and 
twenty-eight) at the foot of the Alps, about the 
latter end of Honorius the emperor, anno four hun- 
dred and twenty-three deceaſed. The Franks, 
Burgundians and Goths invading the Roman pro- 
vince of Gaul, were at this time taking root there. 


Anno ſour hundred and thirty, the Saxons, 
joining the Pits againſt the Britains, were over- 
thrown by them after Eaſter, and an Alleluia vic- 
tory obtained by the prayers of ſaint German. 


Anno four hundred and thirty-one, the third 
deſtruction of the Britains, related by Gildas, by 
means of the Scots and Pidts comivg upon them 
with greater force and violence ; who now ruined 

them 
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them in a more cruel manner, than ever before 
Laogary the fon of Niall, then king of Ireland. 


—_— 


Anno four hundred and forty-nine, or ſour 
hundred and fifty, the Saxons, then Gentiles, by 
the invitation of the Brztains, came over out of 
Germany to their ſuccour, and ſoon after obtained 
victory over their enemies, who were the Scots, as 
Fabius Eth:iword, an antient author of the royal 
Saxon blood hath ; the P:-:, according to Geoffry 
of Monmou hb; both Scots and Pitts advancing as 14 
far as Stanford, ſouthward of Lincoln ſorty miles, 
according to Henry of Huntingdon, 
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Bur the tranſmigration of the ſons of Etrc 
for ſettling in the north of Britain, and the firſt 
foundation of their dominion there, was accurately 
marked with ſpecial characters of time by our do- 
meſtic antient and impartial authors, that had no 
deſign in their time to impoſe, nor occaſion to miſ- 
reckon ; who deliver that, twenty years after the 
battle of O-:ha in Meath, wherein Olial Molt, king 
of Ireland, was ſlain, and in the year that the ca- 
lends of January fell on a Trefday *, © FergGrs 
« Mor Mac Eirk cum gente Dalriada partem Bri- 
„% tannie fenuit, et ibi mortuus et. TJivern, Chron, 
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* This fact is with equal accuracy (et down in the Chronicon 
Scotorum.— It forms a capital zra of the erection of a ſtable 
ſovereignty of Scots in Britain. Before this time, the infant 
colony ſettled under K. Cormac (in favour of Carbre Riaan his 
near kinſman) ran frequent hazards gf extirpation, from the 
| | ſuperior 19 
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Auoxd theſe various expeditions and incurſi- 
ons, the new compilers of the $52: hiſtory had 
no monuments of antiquity, whereby to know in 
which of them was the firſt ſettlement of a c nti- 
nued monarchy ; and by an idea of the Kings of 
Scotland in their own memory, and for ſome ages 
before, they concluded that all in the right line of 
their gencalogies of them, were ſucceſſive reign- 
ing Kings of Scotland, in the ſame extent that Scot- 
land was in their own days bounded, and accord- 
ingly added collateral kindred of their own chriſt- 
ening, to ſuit with the fancies of their inventions. 


To this purpoſe, 7obn Fordun, their firſt hiſto: 
rian, found out a hid-len treaſure of antiquity (a 
thing as common with us, as a catalogue of kings 
in an almanack.) It was the genealogy of Alexander 


the Third, King of Scorland, wherewith a highland 


gentleman, his antiquary, ſaluted him upon his 
coronation day, anno twelve hundred and forty- 
nine : a precious treaſure indeed ! being the only 
real antiquity he could light upon. 


ſuperior power of the Cruthneans or Pics. It was now, V.. 
the Dalriada princes (favoured by the Hy-Nrali power) were 
enabled to tranſplant a new colony of Dal-zaos into Britain. 
The ſons of Eirk, have there extended their limits; ſet up a 
regal authority, and after a courſe of eighty-ſeven years, be- 
came powerful enough to ſhake off all dependence on the 
Kings of Ireland.—It is proper to obſerve, that this indepen- 
dence of the Britiſb Scots, was obtained by a peaceable con- 
vention, between the King of Ireland and Aidan, King of Bri- 
tiſh Scots, in Dromkat, A. D. 590. 
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Bur finding it a Proceſſus in infinitum to make 
them all Kings of Scotland up to dom and Eve, 
as the genealogy without doubt does run, from 
Alexander the Third, to Malc iim the Third, and 
from him to Noab, as Walfingham witneſſeth; 
finding likewiſe Kings of [re/and in his way, he 
ſtopped his race, and was content to fix his ſtation 
upon an Utepian King of heland, whom he chriſt- 
'ened by the name of Ferquard, who ſhould have a 
ſon by the name of Fergus, who ſhould be their 
firſt King of Scotland by the election of Scotiſh clans 
and tribes, who ſeem to have been the Aborigines of 
that Britiſh tract. Here the hiſtorian left us two 
documents, which we will never contradict ; the 
one, that all the Kings of Briliſb Scots were ejuſdem 
gentis et geneyr/s, of the ſame ſtock and line- 
age,” which he learned by the genealogy. 


Tux ſecond document is, Horum /igillatim diſ- 
tinguere tempora princ patuum aa preſens omittimus ; 
nam ad plenum ſcripta non reperimus; that is, 
„We omit at preſent to diſtinguiſh particularly 
their times of reigning ; for we find not records 
* to give full notice of them.” 


Wulcu is no admiration to me, becauſe not 
one in his liſt of Kings of Sco land, ever reigned 
in a cottage of any part of BI in, before Fergus 
the ſon of Eirc, It is much to be noted what I 
obſerve might be the motive of naming a Fergus 
three hundred and thirty years before ChRIST, 
Arſt King of ScoTLAND, viz. 


Re ac- 
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RracTus CARPORUBER, 7. e. the red handed 
King of Ireland, began his reign three hundred and 
thirty nine years before our Chriſtian computation, 
and reigned * nine years; within which interval, 
he invaded Albany, the north of Britain, under 
the conduct of one Feirc, or Fergus, who by ſun- 
dry battles reduced it under ſubjection.— Here, 
the name of Fergus, the place Alban, or preſent 
Scotland, and the time of three hundred and thirty 
years before ChHR1sT, in the year of Alexander's 
victory over Darius, being the ſixth of Macedonian 
reign, pitched upon by Fordun for the coming of 
his Lergus to Scotland, do + admirably concur : 
for the year of the Juli in period, four thouſand 
three hundred and eighty-three, was the laſt of 
Reaflus, and ſixth of Al:xander's reign, three hun- 
dred and thirty yeais before our Chriſtian ac- 
count. 


Joun Major follows Fordun's ſtory to the time 
of their Fergus the Second : but he looks on that 
part of it about Gathelus and Scota their coming 
out of Greece and Egypt, and the ſtory of Simon 
Breac, to be but a mere figment : and herein I 


O Duvegani Codex, fol. 8g. Gratian. Luc. p. 63. 

+ The traditions of the North Britons, concerning their Fer- 
gus the Firſt, were doubtleſs taken from this account of the 
Iriſh, wherein we find mention made of the ſucceſsful expe- 
ditions of Rachta Righdearg, and of his general Fergus in North- 
Britain. We know nothing of the particulars of theſe expe- 
ditions, and the 7 is here antedated. 
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jump witk him: but between the Fergus's, he 
makes but fifteen kings, and ſeven hundred years, 


Hrecror BotTh1vs ſet about the rectiſying of 
the model of the Scr hiſtory framed before him, 
and endeavoured to bring it into better form, and 
to fill up the vacancies of it, and render it more 
agrecable to the palates of his time. So he begins 
his hiſtory very formally, (in imitation of the beſt 
Reman authors) with deducing it from Gathelus 
and Scsta, deriving their ſucceſſion from the Greeks 
and Eg;piians, (as it is at large in Fordun) ingeni- 
ouſly acknowledging ** that their people followed 
the cuſtom of other nations therein;” as the 
Romans did, by deriving themſelves from the Tro- 
jans. 


Tavs, finding the ſucceſſion of their kings very 
ſhort and meagre, having no fleſh to fill it, nor 
nerves to ſupport it, nor colour to adorn it; he 
ſets himſelf at work to make up what was defec- 
tive, chiefly by the authority of Heremundus, the 
Spaniard, and Cornelius Hibernicus, authors of his 
own making. Out of theſe and others, he fills up 
the ſtories of theſe kings, in a great meaſure out 
of his own invention; ſo as to mix the common- 
wealth learning of the Greeks and Romans with the 
hiſtory of his feigned kings. 


Havine thus far enquired into the ſham line of 
royal ſucceſſion, romanced upon by the late Scotch 
hiſtorians; I will, in the enſuirg chapter, unde- 
ceive the world, by delivering a true account of 


the 
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the real line of kings, and their undoubted law of 
ſucceſſion practiſed of ald, whereof the late writers 
were ignorant ; notwithftanding that Buchanan ad- 
ventured that ſeditious libel, De Jure Regni apud 
Scoros, founded ſolely upon the romances of Boe- 
thius his ſucceſſion of kings. 


— 1 4 2 * 
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The real Royal Line of the BRIrisn Scors, 
and their lawful Right of Succeſſion. 


« FFT HE Scoliſb ſucceſſion of kings, by a law 

* engraven in marble tables, and hiero- 
„ olyphic ſhapes; deriving the right and title of 
e their firſt monarch from an election of the heads 


of clans, or tribes, with a fundamental contract 


to obey the lineal ſucceſſor, according to proxi- 
% mity of blood, as ſoon as he would come to age, 
ein caſe he were a minor, and, during his mino- 
« rity, to have a Lycurgus in truſt;” is but a 
mere invention of the late writers, to make out 


an hereditary royal line of ſucceſſion ; which, not- 


withſtanding their marble laws, ſeldom continued 
to the third generation, and but once to the fourth, 


in all their long and numerous ſerics of kings, 


without collaterals to intervene, until the royal fa- 
mily of Stuaris their coming to the crown, anno 
thirteen hundred and feventy ; which collaterals 
they feign to have been tutors, or kings in truſt, 

. uſurpers 
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uſurpers or baſtards; who yet, by law actually in 
practiſe, were as Jawfully born, and of as undoubt- 
ed title to the regency, as thoſe whom they pre- 
tended to have been lineS heirs, excluded as pu- 
pils, or invaded upon by uſurpers and baſtards. 


For ſetting aſide their imaginary race of kings, 
that had no real exiſtence, it is as clear as the ſun 
that the Br:t1h Scots of old practiſed no other law 
of royal ſucceſſion, but the ſame that their foreſa- 
thers, the 1r7 Scots, practiſed fince their firſt mo- 
narch Heremen, a thouſand years before our Sa- 
VIOUR'S birth, and for ſixteen hundred years after, 
to * the coming in of King James the Firſt of 
Gr-ai-Britat! and Ireland, not only in the ſucceſſion 
of ſupreme kings, but alſo in the ſuccefhon of their 
ſubordinate kings, and of every individual ſcigniory, 
and of all the common clients depending on each 
ſeigniory, as it is evident, through all ages ſince, 
to our father's memory and our own knowledge. 
In every of which ſtates there was no right of 1n- 
heritance (as to the chief dignity of that fa- 
mily) to devolve on the fon, daughter, or 
other heir next in blood to the defunct: but 
each ſtate of them had a certain family or families 
deſcended of the firſt founders of the fame. And 


* The author ſeems here to forget the reform mentioned by 
himſelf (Ogyg- p. 488) to have taken place (by law) in the 
reign of Maſcolm II. wiz. That the crown ſhould hencefor- 
ward be confined to the next heir, by primogeniture. It 


would, no doubt, be a great improvement of the civil conſti- 
tution, had it been ſtrictly adhered to. 


H 


as 
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as in bodies politic ſeyeral members thereof are 
capable of the ſupreme magiſtracy, and none but 
they ; yet there is but one of them that can attain 
thereunto by his turn : ſo every male of ſuch fami- 
ly or families, come to man's age, (and none of 
any other family) was capable of the chief dig- 


nity thereof. 


Bur he that was eldeſt in years, (whereby all 
minors were excluded) ableſt to govern and de- 
tend, and neareſt in blood to the predeceſſors in 
that dignity, carried it by the votes of ſuch as 
were qualified to weigh thoſe conſiderations, whe- 
ther he were ſon, brother, uncle, or kinſman to 
his immediate predeceſſor, and enjoyed it during 
his natural life ; there being a ſucceſſor hkewiſe in 
his life-time nominated to ſucceed after his death, 
whom they called Tanifty : and of him the Eng- 
liſh call this law of ſucceſſion ® Taniſtry law; 


wherein there was right of kindred, as, to be of 


the family, and F right of election for one of the 
family to be obſerved. Which is different from 
popular tumults or elections of other nations, 
wherein no regard of blood or kindred is had, if 


the arbitrary votes of the electors will incline to 


name whom they pleaſe to rule. 


HrreBY therefore aliens were excluded, ac- 
cording to that old law of holy writ, non poleris 
alterius gentis regem facere, qui non fit frater tuus. 
Deut. cap. xvii. 15. You are not to make an 


® Sir John Davis's Reports, in the caſe of Taniſtry. 
+ Ware. Antiquit. Hib. cap. 8, 


alien 
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alien king, but him that is your brother :” and 
children were made incapable to rule, according to 
that law of Solomon, Woe be to that king- 
dom, where a pupil reigns; ” as not being able 
to conſult with the people, nor protect them, or 
in condition to govern, And as for inconvenien- 
cies and incongruities, there is no kind of govern- 
ment but is obnoxious to human ambition, when 
people, upon pretext of law, let looſe the reins of 
concupiſcence. 


Tuis form of government, that, for twenty-ſix 
centuries of years, continued on foot in [relard, 
was the firſt and moſt antient model in the world, 
long before any other laws, or kind of gov-rn- 
ment: for the ſubjection of children to the chief 
father of their family, firſt by natural inſtinct and 
neceſſity, and after by divine ordinance +, was the 
ſource of all kingly authority ; all kings being in 
the beginning either fathers of their people, or ſuc- 
ceſſors of ſuch fathers : Regnum a natura, ut reg- 
num patris familias, qui naturaliter eft rex in domo 
ſua, ut in principio mundi eral, Cardinalis Cajeta- 
nus, Tentaculi primi queſt. 4. 

Dox ACH O' BRIAN, ſecond Earl of Thomond, 
was the firſt in Ireland that tranſgreſſed this law 
in his own family : for, the firſt Earl of Thomond, 
Moragh O' Brian, anceſtor of the Barons and Earls 
of Inſiguin, having ſucceeded his eldeſt brother 


48 Ve Regno, cui Rex puer «ff. 
T Honora patrem. Exod. xx. 12. 


H 2 Connor, 
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Connor, prince of his family, anno fifteen hundred 
and thirty-nine deceaſed ; and anno fifteen hundred 
and forty-two, having from King Henry the Eighth 
the title of the Earl of Thomond, a title foreign to 
his anceſtors, has conſtituted his eldeſt brother's 
ſon, Donagh, to ſucceed, according to the law of 
his anceſtors : but Donagh, after his death, ſuc- 
ceeding, anno fiſteen hundred and fifty-one, Earl 
of Thomond, intailed the ſucceſſion on his own ſon 
and legitimate heirs male of his body. Which in- 
novation was like to have coſt him his life, anno 
fifteen hundred and fifty-three, aſſaulted by force 
and arms by his brother Donald, claiming the 
right of next ſucceſſor ; who, the ſame year, after 
his death, was inveſted O' Brian, prince of his fa- 
mily ; and Connor, the defunct's ſon, ſucceeded 
Earl of Thomond, who, by the power of the En- 
glih, baniſhed Donald out of the country; the 
firſt of his family, as the annals note, that antici- 
pated the antient law of ſucceſſion, and tranſmit- 
ted the right of inheritance to his poſterity. 


I will now return to the ſubject in hand, in re- 
lation to the Britiſh Scotch their like ſucceſſion of 
kings, according to the [riſh poem of them in 
Malcolm the Third's reign, concurring with Saint 


Adamnan, who lived the next century after their 


firſt foundation, and with all the Iri/þ monuments 
that mention them, omitting ſuch names as really 
had no perſons to own them; as, Eugenius the 
Second, Conſtantinus the Firſt, Eugenius the Third, 
and Kinnatellus; or, were prepoſterouſly ordered; 
as, Cynadius Kerr, ſon and immediate ſucceſſor to 
Achaius the Firſt, whom they name Kinnethus Kerr, 

ſon 
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ſon of Conal, and place before Achaius the Firſt, 
his father. 


Tux true Order of the real ScoTisn Kings 


in BRI T AIN, according to the Law of Suc- 
ceſſion then practiſed. 


1 Loarn, -ſon of Eirc. 

2, Fergus, his brother. 

3 Domangard, ſon to Fergus. 

4 Comgal, fon of Domangard. 

5 Gauran, brother to Comgal. 

6 Conal, ſon to Comgal. 

Aidan, ſon to Gauran. 

8 Achay, the Firſt, fon to Aidan. 

9 Conad Kerr, ſon of Achay, 

10 Ferquard, fon to Conad. 
11 Donald Breac, Achay's (on. 

12 Conal the Second, Donald's brother. 

13 Dungal the Firſt. 

14 Donald the Second, ſon to Coral. 

15 Mal Duin, Donald the Second's brother, 
16 Ferquard the Second, the eighth deſcent 

from J. oarn. 
17 Achay the Second, ſon of Domang ard, and 
grand- child of Donald Breac. 

18 Anbkelly, Ferquard the Second's ſon. 

19 Selvack, brother to Anbkelly. 

20 Achay the Third, Achay the Second's ſon. 
21 Muredack, Anbkelly's ſon. 

22 Dengal the Second, Selvack's (on, 
23 Achay the Fourth. 

24 Aidus the Firſt, Achay's ſecond ſon. 


25 Donald 
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25 Donald the Third. 
26 Conal the Third. 
27 Conal the Fourth. _ 
28 Conſtantine the Firſt. 
29 Eneas, 
30 Audus the Second. 
31 Engenian, ſon of neas. 
32 Achay the Fifth, fon ts Aidus the Firſt. 
33 Alpin, ſon of Achay the Fifth. 
34 Kineth the Firſt, Alpin's ſon. 
35 Donald the Fourth, Kineth's brother. 
36 Corftaniine the Second, Kineth's ſon. 
37 Aidus the Third, Conflantin® s brother. 
38 Gregory, ſon of Donal. 
39 Donald the Fifth, Conſtantine” s ſon. 
40 Cinſtantine the Third, fon to Aidus the 
Third. 1 
41 Malcolm the Firſt, ſon to Donald the Fifth. 
42 Indulp, ſon of Conſtantine the Third. 
43 Dubbado, fon of Malcolm the Firſt. 
44 Culen, ſon to Indulp. 
45 Kie:b the Second, fon to Malcelin the 
Firft. 
46 Conſtantine the Fourth, fon to Culen. 
47 Grimus, ſon of Dubbads. 
48 Malcolm the Second, ſon to Kineth the Se- 
cond. | 
49 Donagh the Firſt, daughter's fon to Mal- 
' colm the Second. 
co Macbeth, ſon to Finlaic. 
531 Lulach, Macbetb's ſon. 
52. Malcolm the Third, Donagh the Firſt's ſon. 
53 Donagh 
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53 Donagh the Second, Malcolm the Third's 
ſon. 5 

54 Donald the Sixth, Malcolm the Third's bro- 
ther. | 

55 Edgar, Malcolm the Third's ſon. 

56 Alexander the Firſt, Edgar's brother. 

57 David the Firſt, brother to Alexander the 
Firſt. | | 


THz three Dalreidan brothers, * Loarn, Angus, 
and Fergus, leading a party into the weſtern parts 
of the north of Britain, have, either by force or 
friendſhip, as venerable Bede expreſſes, planted a 
colony of 1riſþ Scots therein, called, from their he- 
reditary name and country in Ix LAND, The Coun- 
try of DALRIEDA: the ſupreme regal power 
whereof was inherent in, firſt, Loarn, as being the 
eldeſt brother and chief leader; to whoſe inveſtiture 
the people he led had no ſuffrage, but to owe him 
ſubjection, as before they owed: him obedience, as 
chief head of the expedition. After him ſucceed- 
ed Fergus, the younger brother and ſurvivor of 
the two other brothers. From them both the 


* Theſe three brothers have greatly extended the limits of 
the part of North Britain planted before by Carbry Riada in 
the reign of his victorious couſin-german Cormac O'Cuinn, 
King of Ireland, A D. 256. Mr. O'Flaberty (it is true) aſ- 
ſerts here and elſewhere, that no eſtabliſhment of Scots in 
Britain has taken place till the beginning of the ſixth century. 
But herein he contradicts Bede, and the whole line of our Iriſh 
antiquities ; nay, he contradicts himſelf, by confeſſing that 


Cormac O'Cuinn made conqueſts in Britain. Imperium in Al- 


bania exegit, are his words. Ogg. p. 334- 
right 
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right of royal ſucceſſion devolved to both their 
poſterities: but Fergus ſurviving (as in ſucceſſion 
of this kind is incident) had the ſtart to continue 
it longer in his own houle. 


ArTER Fergus ſucceeded his. ſon, Domangard:s 


then Domangard his two ſons, ſucceſſively, viz. 


Compal and Gauran. Hafter Gauran, Cimgal's fon 
Conal, to whom ſucceeded Gauran's fon Aidan, 
and three ſucceſſive lineal deſcents, viz. Achay the 
Firſt, Cenad and Ferquard the Firſt; then Donald 


the Firſt, Ferquard's uncle; and after him, his 


brother Conal the Second, whoſe two ſons, Donald 
the Second and Malduin, ſucceſſively followed; 
Dungal intervening betwixt them and their fa- 
ther. Then ſucceeded Ferquard the Second, of 
Loarn's progeny ; and after him Achay the Second, 
grand-child to Donald the Firſt ;, horn followed 
the ſon of PFerquard the Second, by name Anb- 
keily, whom they corruptly call Amberellethus , 
and after him his brother Selvac: then Achay the 
Third, fon of Achay the Second; and after him 


Maredac, ſon of Anbkelly ; and after Muredac, 
 Dungal the Second, ſon of Selvac ; and fo forth,— 


to Kineth, ſon of Alpin; who, though he extended 
his power far beyond the dominion of his prede- 
ceſſors, yet did not offer to abrogate their form of 
ſucceſſion, but that his brother ſucceeded ; and, 
after his brother, his own two ſons, and their de- 
ſcendants, by alternate turns, one after another's 
death, Gregory, fon of Dungal, intervening after 


the two brothers. 


KINETH 
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KingETH the Second, three deſcents from his 
ſon Conſtantine, attempted an hereditary ſucceſſion 
in his own iſſue, and declared his fon, Malcolm 
the Second, to ſucceed him; but two ſucceſhvely 
were interpoſed before him. 


AFTER thoſe, Malcolm, anno one thouſand and 
four ſucceeding, obtained to have the kingdom 
made hereditary to his own iſſue by law ; yet that 
law continued not without interruption, | until after 
the end of Donald the Sixth, fon of Donagh the 
Firſt, his reign, 2 one thouſand and ninety- 
nine: ſo difficult it was to introduce an innova- 
tion upon the antient form of ſucceſſion. 


Bur fabulous writers, who are but ſlenderly 
verſed in the antiquities and antiquated laws 
of their country, and apprehend not the ſeveral 
changes of cuſtoms in tlie revolutions of ages, 
ſtick not to comment ſeveral inventions for to con- 
form the cuſtoms and laws of paſt times, to the 
example and idea of the prefent laws and cuſtoms 
they ſee in practice. If they read the ſon or next 
heir not to have immediately ſucceeded his prede- 
ceſſor, the intervening ſucceſſor or ſucceſſors are 
feigned to have been uſurpers, or kings in truſt 
only, during the minority of heirs: and if they 
know not his father or lineage who ſo ſucceeds, 
he muſt be an uſurper, and- baſtard to boot.— 
For example: Anbielly (their Amberkelleib, by them 
counted a baſtard) was ſon to Ferquard the Se- 


cond, and father to King Muredac (their Mercac) 


of 
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of the ſtem of Loarn, firſt king; as our Tigernac 
witneſſeth: which Learn they knew not, much leſs 
that any of their kings deſcended from him. 


F 


The ſame Subject continued. 


Do here charge Sir George, in the face of the 

- fun, that, in the frontiſpiece of his book, under 
the title of 7 "be Genealogy of King ALEXANDER the 
Third, a plain convincing monument, coherent 
with the dictates of both Iriſh and Scottiſh antiqua- 
ries owned and often adduced by himſelf for war- 
rant, he left us but a maimed piece of antiquity 
from Alexander the Third, to his Fergus the Se- 
cond, having deſignedly and conſciouſly omitted 
all the reſt, from Fergus up, becauſe thereby only 
all his Veremundian kings might be quaſhed. —Here- 


of he gives a pretty excuſe (p. 139- n. 3.) in theſe 


words, In this genealogy, ſome are omitted, as 
* baſtards and other uſurpers; and ſo ſhould not 
** be repeated before the King.” What a childiſh 
hoodwinking is this Some omitted, becauſe in 
* a genealogy to be repeated before the King!“ — 
Whereas, ſome hundred years before Sir George 
was born, it was actually repeated before Alexander 
the Third; not one omitted all along to Adam - 
and not — but the whole omitted in what he 
exhibits from his Fergus the Second up. 


Bur 


wy 898 
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Bur why, Sir George, © ſome omitted?“ becauſe 
* baſtards and uſurpers. Was not William the 
Conqueror not only a baſtard, but alſo commonly 
Known by the name of WILLIAM, tbe Baftard ?— 
Yet he was never omitted in the genealogy, or liſt 
of ſucceſſion of the kings of England, all deſcended 


from his loins, and reigning in right of his blood to 
this day. 


RicHaRD the Third of England was an uſurper, 
and fo /urnamed, yet never left out of the catalogue 
of the kings of England. 


I cannot but wonder how came uſurpers to fall 
under the predicament of genealogy, as though 
any of them uſurped the title of father to ſuch as he 
begot not; for which a Cuctold is a more proper 
term in Engliſb, than an Uſurper. Baſtardy can- 
not be in the caſe for /ome, more than for 41. 
Thoſe in the genealogy, from Fergus the Second 
up, he omitted, being all Erhnics, and not one of 
them, more than another, chalked out among the 
reſt for a baſtard, by any writer, unlets by Sir 
George, and his profelytes. 


Tux reaſon therefore is manifeſt why he would 
abſcond them, becauſe by their names and ge- 
nealogies they would appear the ſame perſons 
known to have been living in ſuch a time, in ſuch 
and ſuch countries and dignities in Ireland, whoſe 
names were uſurped, to make up that ſham line 
of 
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of ſucceſſive kings of Scotland; together with a vo- 
luminous iliad of ſtories commented upon them. 


In relation whereof, I concur with Sir George that 
they were “ baſtards, and other uſurpers,” not 
worthy to be owned by king or nation; an adul- 
terate breed, brought forth by the uſurpation of 
romantic pens, to perſonate kings on the theatre of 
a kingdom, that had no being, but ſuch as Virgil 
deſcribes to have been the kingdom of Pluto, 


Thant olſcuri ſola ſub nocte per umbras, 
P,rque damos Ditis vacuas, et mania regna. 


ENEID. l. 6. 


Yer Sir George doubts not, p. 131, 132, 133, to 
ground his paralogiſms on this very line he omitted, 
uſing it as a black Jantern, to give light to himſelf, 
and keep others in the dark, like as thereby he en- 
deavours to contradict me, p. 162.—* O'Flaberty 
* aſſerts (Ogygia, p. 467.) that the antiquaries of 
„Scotland and Ireland agree that our kings are de- 
ſcended from Carbre Ried, the ſon of Connor the 
* ſecond, who was king of Ireland; which ſtep is 
ill founded: and, p. 163, that we are all agreed 
* that our kings are deſcended from Carbre Ried, 
« &c.” This is falſe. 


Bur when I give light to that part of Alexander 
the Third's genealogy, which he cunningly left in 
the dark, to conceal the truth, I hope he will give 
me leave to tell him the contrary is kalte, and a ſtep 
ill founded. 


I would 


LASING 
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I would be glad to know of him by what autho- 
thority he adulterated that very part of the gene- 
alogy that he was pleaſed to exhibit to view, by in- 
corporating therein Findan, and a ſuperfluous Eu- 
genius; both which he acknowledges himſelf, 
p. 127, 128. to be wanting from his original copy 
of Alexander the Third's, as alſo from king Krneth's 
genealogy, with Fordun, as of ought they ſhould. 


I would further know of Sir G-orge what father 
will his hiſtorians give to their Amberkell: thus, whom 
they fathered upon that Findan ? 


InpErD Anbkelly (which is the ſame with their 
Amberkellethus) was ſon to Terquard the Second, (as 
both ſynchroniſmus, and Malcolm the T hird's poern, 
have) and he not ſon of Ferguard the Firſt, of Fer- 
gus's poſterity, but the eighth deſcent from Eoarn, 
(as Codex Lecanus, now in the college of Dublin, 
hath) elder brother to Fergus: ſuch are the miſ- 
takes of mere neoteric hiſtorians, in regard to Anb- 
kelly, no wonder they ſhould be ignorant of his 
deſcendants. 


Wir this latter part of the genealogy of Alex- 
ander the Third, to their Fergus the Second up, 1s 
ſet forth a number of collaterals, as a merchant ſets 
to ſale his bad wares along with the good: wherein 
- he inſerts, by virtue of is hiſtorians, their freſh 
writs, :Eugenius the Second, ſon and ſucceſſor to /er- 
gus and Conſtantine, youngeſt ſon, as allo Eugentus 
the Third, eldeſt ſon to Cemgallus, and ſucceſſor to 

Conron:'s, 
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Conronus, or Goronus, Comgallus his brother: then 
Kinatellus, ſon to Comgallus; Kinethus the Firſt, fon 
to Convallus, Ferquardus the Firſt, eldeſt ſon to 
Eugenius the Fourth, or Ethodius :=Of which 
number, Eugenius the Second, Conſtantine, Eugenius 
the Third, and Kinatellus, are not to be found in 
any antient record, and are exempted out of Mal- 
colm the Third's poem of fifty-two kings: of whom 
the firſt, Loarn; ſecond, Fergus; third, Doman- 
gard , fourth, Compal , fifth, Gauran; ſixth, Co- 
nallus, in whoſe time Saint Columb went over out of 
land, who knew no Kinatellus in the inter-reign 
0 Conal and Aidan by his own hands conſecrated 
Ok g, after Canals death, as Saint Adamnan, in 

tht next age living, plainly expreſſes: nor hath 


THERE was indeed Conadius, whom they call 
inetbus the Firſt; but was not ſon to Conal, nor 
| mediate ſucceſſor to Aidan; but ſon and ſucceſ- 
| ſor to Achay Buidbe, (whom they name Eugenius 
| 
| 
| 


the Fourth, or Ethoarus Bind) and father to Fer- 
quardus the Firſt, his ſon and ſucceſſor : which Fer- 
quard they would have ſon and immediate ſucceſ- 
ſor to their Eugenius the Fourth, or Ethodius ; and 
Conadius, by Hyſteron-proteron, king before his fa- 
nl ther Achay Buidbe, their Eugenius the Fourth, as 
1 before. | 


Tuts is as certain as Saint Adamnan could tell: 
all other warrants ſet aſide only Saint Colum#'s pro- 


* Adamnan. in Vit. Columb, lib. 3 cap. 5. 
pheſy 
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pheſy to king Aidan, (Adamman. lib. 1. c. 9.) That, 
of all his children, Eochadius Buidhe ( Achay with me) 
would next ſucceed him; whereof Saint Adamnan 
bears witneſs that it was punctually fulfilled ; 
which, it is plain, he would not have owned for a 
propheſy, if he were not as ſure that it came to 
paſs ; Achay Buidbe reigning in his father's memory. 


Wiru this and the like ſtuff, Sir George illuſ- 
trates his genealogical tree of Alexander the Third's 
predeceſſors ; whereunto he adds the ſucceſſion of 


the kings, from Alexander to his preſent ys 


Fames the Seventh of Scotland. 


| In this addition he inſerts a ſuperfluous Robert 


Bruce; for Robert Bruce, king Robert the Firſt's - 
father, was a competitor to the crown of Scotland, 


by right of being grand- child to David, Earl of 


Huntingdon, but by a younger daughter than the 


grandmother of king John Baliol, and therefore 


was poſtponed by the ſentence of king Edward the 
Firſt of England. 


* A PERSON more remote in the ſecond degree, 
« deſcending in the firſt line, is to be preferred 
| © before a nearer in a ſecond line, in a ſucceſſion 
© of inheritance that cannot be parted * -” but 
as he puts in a ſuperfluous Bruce, ſo he leaves out 
John Baliol, the immediate ſucceſſor of Alexan- 
der the third, David Bruce, and Edward Baliol; 
as he did in the former collaterals before Alex- 
ander the third, omiting Lulach, the immedi- 
ate predeceſſor of Malco/m the third, as in the 


* Sam. Daniel in the reign of Ed. I. 


poem, 
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poem, the author whereof lived in Lulach's reign. 
So that I may now juſtly retort on Sir George what 
he objects to me, p. 152. Here are many kings,“ 
omitted by Sir George, of whom the nation, 
** where they are ſaid to have reigned in a very late 
and uncontroverted line, know nothing,“ from 
his illuſtrating tree. 


1 


He will, perhaps, hereunto anſwer that his deſign 
was to give an account df the right genealogical 
line only from Alexander the third, down : but 
that will not bear him off for Lulach's omiſſion, 
who was king long before Alexander the third ; nor 
for the three next collaterals after hin; inaſmuch 
as he inſerted king Charles the ſecond, who was a 
collateral ; eſpecially he having in his title under- 
taken the ſucceſſion of the kings from Alexanaer 
the third, down ; which ſucceſſion comprehends 
collaterals, as well as the right line. 


Bur I muſt beg pardon to diſcover his thoughts 
in this ſhuffling. He inſtances, p. 1 and 2, the 
authority of king Charles the firſt, as being the one 
hundred and eighth of that ſpecious line of kings: 
any word from a prince muſt be infallible in the 
conceit of paraſites. 


Bur alas! good king“ Charles, who affected 
more the name of Charles le Bon, than of Charles 
le Grand, whoſe too-much-abuſed lenity brought 
him to his never-enough lamented end, would be 


© ſcrew. Baſilic. Tit. 27. To the prince of Wales. 
more 
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more thankful to inform right, than to maintain 
his miſinformed words. He would not commend 
king Henry the eighth's courtiers, who ſwore there 
was a ſtag courſed in the firmament, becauſe the 
king ſwore by the Mother of God that he ſaw it; 
but was of his anceſtor Canutus, king of Eng- 
land's temper, who ſhewed his flattering courtiers, 
his royal command could not keep off the flowing 
tide, until it came about his legs. 


I ACKNOWLEDGE indeed he did allow the num- 
bers 96 and 98, for John Baliol and David Bruce, 
innocently left out, to bear company with Lulach 
and Edward Baliol For, had Lulach and Edward 
Baliol been ſet in their due places of ſucceſſion, it 
would unavoidably make Charles the firſt the one 
hundred and tenth king ; and that would ſhrink 
Sir George's authority from Charles the firſt. What 
then the remedy ? —Lulach reigned but a ſhort 
time of ſix or ſeven months, and that above ſix 
hundred years ago; on which account he might be 
well forgotten. 


And as for Edward Baliol, he muſt be fetched 
about, and placed behind James the ſeventh, by 
this fine paralogiſm, viz, James the ſeventh, one 
hundred and tenth king, or one hundred and 
eleventh, counting Edward Baliol. 


Tram is very true, according to your compu- 
tation, Sir George; and, according to the fame 
computation, you muſt allow Charles the ſecond 
the one hundred and tenth, and Charles the uſt 

I the 
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the one hundred and ninth king, by your own con- 
feſſion; (omitting Lulach, which makes him the 
hundred and tenth) whereby you give the lie 
flatly (that I may uſe your own phraſe, p. 2,) to 
one of our moſt juſt and learned kings. As for 
the other king James, p. 1, we acknowledge his 
ſueceſſion from king Fergus, nd you ſycophan- 
tite in telling us we gave him the lie. 


Bur what truth can be expected from Sir 
George's aſſertions of long- hidden records, ſubject 
to a thouſand miſtakes, when he uſes ſuch para- 
logiſms on the art of arithmetic, which admits 
not a hair's breadth of untruth, and ſqueezes truth 
out of falſe poſitions? — 80 far of his piece of an- 
uquity prefixed to his book. 


| Now, before I open the real intire genealogy of 
Alexander the third, I think it expedient to explain 
relations of kindred, by reaſon of fome errors 
objected to doctor Stillingfleer, by Sir George, p. 
122, 123, 124, Cc. 


Fix str then, a ſeries of kindred differs from a 
line of ſucceſſion, in this, that in a line of ſuc- 
ceſſion, tyrants, uſurpers, baftards and ftrangers, 
have 'ptace, as well as lawful heirs, or kinſmen, 
according as they fitccted de facto, though not de 


jure. But, in a ſeries of kindred, kinſmen only 
have place, let thern be legitimate or not, is all a 


<aſe, as to blood, though not as to law. 


SECONDLY, 
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SECONDLY, every degree of kindred is either 
lineal, or collateral. 


TrirRDLY, in the collateral, are contained 
brothers, ſiſters, and all relations of kindred which 
come ſide-wiſe. 


Four THLY, the lineal contains ſons, daughters, 
fathers, mothers, and all anceſtors : the grada- 
tions whereof, in à direct line, are three-fold, 
viz, paternal, from father to father, &c.-—Mater- 
nal, from mother to mother, c and mixt, as the 
royal line of Scotland is; wherein mothers are in- 
termixed, by reaſon of their right of ſucceſſion.— 
But fathers and mothers together, being co- opera- 
tives of one generation, either of them ſerves to 
follow a ſeries in the direct line; unleſs you, now- 
and-then, by the bye, name the father or mother 
extra- lineal, as in our Sa vioux's genealogy. 


IT wes therefore a groſs miſtake in doctor Seil- 
ling fleet. to expect collaterals, or any other line of 
ſucceſſion in Alexander the third's genealogy, ex- 
cept his lineal anceſtors. And it was not his only 
error in his Origines Brilannicæ, wherein he want- 
ed diſcretion and judgment in relation to the Liſh: 
ſo that Sir George ſnauld not rely much, p. 143, 


on his authority to treat the Iii antiquities with 
ridicule. 


Ent genealogy of king Alexander the third, 


recited by his genealogiſt, a Highland gentleman, 
[ 


2 in 
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in the Scotic or Iriſh tongue, on his coronation- 
day, anno twelve hundred and forty-nine. : 


Tur firſt column, as John Major, and before 
him Fordun, moſt abuſively tranſlated it. 


Tar ſecond column, according to the genuine 
Scotic names, as I tranſlated them, with the figures 
prefixed to each name, counting from Alexander 
up ; the ſame relating to the figures of my re- 
marks upon them. 


Tur third column, according as Hector Boe- 
thius ranks them; whereunto I prefix the num- 
ber they bear in the ſham line of ſucceſſion, from 
their Fergus the firſt, down ; as Alexander the firſt, 
firſt in the genealogical line, and ninety-fifib in the 
line of ſucceſſion, whereby Charles the firſt, the 
fourteenth from him in ſucceſſion, is the one hun- 
dred and ninth : Malcolm the third, the ſixth in the 
genealogy, and eighty-ſixth in the line of ſucceſ- 
ſion; and his ſon David the ninety-firſt, by rea- 
ſon of four collaterals ſucceeding his father; and 
ſo with the reſt. 


BuT Lulach, omitted by Hector, ſhould be 
eighty-ſix, and Malcoln the third, eighty-ſeven ; 
whereby Charles the firſt is one hundred and ten, 
in the ſame line of ſucceſſion. 


Names 


22 Edanus 


23 Brocanus 
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Names by Ma- Scotic names, a Names, as rank- 


Jor and Fordun. 


1 Alexander 
2 Alexander 
3 Gulielmus 
4 Henricus 
5 David 
6 Malcolm 
7 Duncanus 
8 Beatrix 
9 Malcolm 
IO 
11 
12 
13 
14 Kenetb 
15 Alpinus 
16 Etbaſius 


17 Ethofind 
18 Eddalus 


19 
20 Donald Breac 
21 Occabind 


24 Donengard 


Has 


few excepted. 


1 Alexander 
2 Alexander 
3 William 
4 Henry 

5 David 

6 Malcolm 
* Donagh 

8 Beatrix 
9 Malcolm 


10 Kineth 
11 Malcolm 
12 Donald 
13 Conſtintine 
14 Kineth 
15 Alpin 
16 Achay 


17 Hugh Fionn 
18 Achay 
19 Domangard 

20 Donald Breck 55 Donaldus IV. 
21 Achay Buide 


22 Aidan 
23 Gauran 


24 Domangard 
25 Fergus Mag- 25 Fergus Mor 


ed by Hector 
Boethius. 

95 Alex, 

94 Alex. 

93 Gul. 


" g1 David 


86 Malcolm III. 
84 Duncanus 


83 Malcolm II. 

80 Kinetb III. 

76 Malcolm l. 

74 Denaldus VI. 

71 Cnſtan. 

69 Kineth II. 

68 Alpinus 

65 Ach, Salvalii 
* filins, 

61 Echfinus 

59 Eugenius 


51 Eugenius, 
alias Brudus 
49 Aidanus 
45 Conrenus, ve} 
Goronus 
42 Dongardus 
40 Ferguſius 


26 Erbes 


1 aa 
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Names by Ma- Scotic names, a Names, as rank- 
Jor and Fordan, few excepted. ed by Hector 


Boethius. 
26 Erthus 26 Eric, or Eirch 
27 Etha Muinre- 27 Achay Muin- 39 Ethodius 
more reamuir 


28 Enguſa Fich 28 Engus Fear 
29 Fethelmech 29 bedlim Aiſ- 38 Fethelmachus 


Aſlingith lingtheach 
30 Engus Buchin 30 Engus Buidb- 37 Anguſianus 
neach 
31 Sechelmeth 31 Fedlim Ro- 36 Romachus 
Remath maiib 


32 Seancormach 32 Sean Cormac 35 Fincormachns 

33 Thrinkline 33 Crutblinte 34 Crutilin!hbus, 
| | Findochi fihus 

34 Findachar 34 Finnc bad 31 Findochus, 


filius Athirconis, 
frater Donaldi Il. 
35 Athirkin 35 Eagor Kerr 29 Abhirco, filius 


Ei bodii 
36 Eltath Andich 36 Achay Andoid 28 Ethodius II. 
37 Fachard Can- 3) Fiacha Cath- 26 Satrabel 


linoru ni mail 


38 Ethad Ried 38 Achay Riada 25 Ethodius I. 
39 Coner Mega!- 39 Conary, ſon 24 Conorus, Ma- 


ma of Mogalamy gal. filius 
40 40 Mogalamy 23 Mogallus 


41 Lugibach E- 41 Lugady Alla- 22 Lugtacus, fi- 
tholac than lius Carbred II. 
42 Carbre 


Ne 
Il 


e 
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Names by Ma- Scotic names, a Names, as rank- 
jor and Fordun. few excepted, ed by Hector 
| Boethius, 


42 Carbre Eragn- 42 Carbre Crom- 21 Carbredus II. 
grand ken dictus Galdus, 


; Tacito Galgacrs 
43 Daradiamore 43 Darie Dorn- 20 Dardanus 
mbair Eroſſus 


44 Carbrefind- 44 Carbre Fionn- 19 Carbredus I. 
mhor mbor 


45 Conermore 45 Conary Mor 
46 Eder ſteolus 46 Ederſcol 15 Ederus 


47 Even 47 Owen 14 Evenus II. 

48 Eliala 48 Olil 13 Gillus Tyran- 
nus 

49 Jaro, or Jar 49 Jair 12 Evenus I. 

50 Dei bach 50 Degad, or 11 Durſtus Ty- 

Deag badb rannus, filius 

Finani 

51 Fin, 51 Sin 10 Finanus, filius 
Joſe 

52 Rofin 52 Roſbin 9 Joſina filius 

Therei 


53 Is not in the J-if, nor Hoethian line, unleſs he be 
Conouus, inter-rex. 


54 Ther © 54 Tren 8 Thereus, filius 
| Reuber 
55 Rowen 55 Rothren 6 Reuther, Bedæ 
Reuda x 
56 Arnidal 56 Arnil 4 Dornadilla 
57 Man 57 Many 3 Mainus, fil. 


Terguſii 1. 
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Names by Ma- Scotic names, a Names, as rank- 
for and Fordun, few excepted. ed by Heflor 


Boethius. 

58 Fergufius I, 58 Fergus 1 Ferguſius I. 
fil. Fer quardi, 
regis Hiberniæ. 

59 Eredath, qui 59 Feradach Ferquardus, Hib. 

a quibuſdam rex. Never 
dicitur Fere- known to the 
char Iriſh. 


Donagh, No. 5, fon of Malcolm, No. q, his mo- 
ther Beatrix omitted, in David, No. 5, his genea- 
logy in Codice Lecano ; the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 
13th, are wrongfully omitted by Foraun and Ma- 
Jor, as Sir George himſelf grants, p. 125: likewiſe 
Domangard, No. 19 ; but not omitted by Forduz in 
Kineth's genealogy : Sir George, p. 127 and 128. 


Tun 4th, 8th, 19th, and 26th, are omitted in 
the line of ſucceſſion, as being not in the catalogue 
of kings. 


92, 90, 89, 88, 87, 85, 82, 81, 797 78, TT» 75, 
73 72, 70, 67, 66, 64, 63, 62, 60, 58, 57, 56, 54, 
53, 50, 48, 47, 46, 44, 43, 41, 33, 32, 30, 18, 1), 
16, 7, 5, 2, are omitted; becauſe the perſons they 
own, are. not in the direct genealogical line, but 
collaterals in the line of ſucceſſion ; as, No. 92, 
Malcolm the fourth was brother to William, No. 
93, and not his right line of genealogy, but a col- 
lateral ; and fo with the reſt. 
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4 
* FERGUS, 25, with his anceſtors to Heremon, 
were all Ir by birth.—29, From this F:dlim fi- 
Aingtbeach to Achay Riada, No. 38, by compar- 
ing chronology and genealogy, 1 find generations 


too many, and nowhere mentioned, but in the line 


of ſucceſſion of the romantic hiſtorians. Ogyg. p. 
469, 471, 472.— Nevertheleſs, theſe withered and 
ſuperfluous branches ſerve to frame hiſtories upon 


them, in the fictitious line of ſucceſſion of kings 
of Scotland. 


No. 38, of this Riada, his progeny is named 
Dalriada , and from them the countries by them 


occupied in Ireland and Scotland, are likewiſe Dal. 
riada. 


®* The beſt Liſß copies of the genealogy of Fergus up to 


Carbre Riada incluſive, contain ten generations, which appear 


to be too many for the 250 years which elapſed from the birth 
of the latter, to that of the former. Other copies vary in 


names and numbers ; ſome agreeing, and ſome differing with 


the genealogy recited by the Highland gentleman, at the coro- 
nation of Alexander III. Such miſtakes muſt be charged on 
ignorant tranſcribers, who taking ſurnames for real names, 
ſwelled the numbers, and occaſioned the embarraſſment of 


which our author complains in the inſtance before us: It 
muſt however be confeſſed, that in his endeavour to rectiſy 


the miſtake of two generations (at moſt) too many in our beſt 
copies, he has curtailed the number of deſcents, from ten to 
five, a number, moſt certainly, too ſmall for the 250 years 
from the biith of Carbre-Riada to that of Fergus, the great 
anceſtor of the preſent royal line of Great-Britain. See Ogyg, 
p. 469. 
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No. 29, Condry, ſon of Mogalamy, was king of 
Ireland, A. D. two hundred and twelve; and from 
him to Deagad, No. 50, all his anceſtors are 
known in our hiſtories to have been kings of 
Munſter, except Lugady, No 41, and Olill, No. 48, 
whoſe turn it ſerved not. 


No. 45, Conary Mor was king of Ireland, A. D. 
one. 


No. 46, Ederſcol was king of Ireland, anno 
mundi, three thouſand nine hundred and forty- 
four. 


No. 50, Deagad, whoſe iſſue, Clanna Deag- 
haidb, was in Duacus, king of Ireland, his reign, 
A. M. three thouſand eight hundred and ninety- 


two. 


Six, No. 51, from this Sin to Olill Aron, No. 
60, the eight inſerted by the genealogiſts are to 
be lopped off, as never having had exiſtence in na- 
ture; as I ſhew in Ogygia, parte II. p. 122.—Of 
which eight are Rotbren, No. 55, whom they make 
Bede's Reuda; Dornadilla, their Hunter, No. 56. 
Fergo, their Fergufius the firſt, No. 5; and their 
Ferquard, king of Ireland, No. 59. 

So far Fordunand Major aut of the Highland an- 
tiquary his genealogy of Alexander the third, con- 
curring with all the genealogiſts of Ireland's ac- 
count of the Dalriedian family in Scot/and, to Fer- 


gus, 
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eus, ſon of Eirc, in Scotland; and from Fergus up, 
in Ireland, as to the main tract; ſetting aſide ſuch 
as were deſignedly foifted in, or omitted, as above 
noted; confirmed by the reſpective conformable 
genealogies in Lecan, an antient vellum manuſcript, 
now in Trinity-College, Dublin, of David, ſon of 
Malcolm; Conftantine, ſon of Culen; and Kineth, 

ſon of Alpin; Kings of the Britifh Scots, all along 

to Japhet, fon of Noab. 


Tais was well weighed by Sir George, when he 
cautiouſly and induſtriouſly lopped off the branch- 
es of his genealogical tree, from Fergus, ſon of 
Eirch up, whereby to conceal the blunder of his 
hiſtorian's kidnapping Iriſb Kings, to complete a 
line of ſucceſſion of Kings of Scotland, from that 
Fergus, up. 


find two exceptions only, material with Sir 
George, in this: the firſt, p. 164, that Eochiad and 
Carbre are diſtin names; and, p. 160, where 
the 1riſh have Carbre Riada, the Scotch have Eo- 
chaid Riada. 


Tur ſecond objection, p. 146, that we call 
their Ferguſius II. Ferguſius Magnus; © a title never 


given to him who founds, but to him who aug- 
% ments the monarchy.” 


As for Riads, p. 166, and Araidb, purpoſely in- 
ſtanced to multiply a ſeeming difference of irre- 
concileable authors, it is not worth the anſwering : 


for 
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ſor Ri-eda was not grounded upon any hiſtory or 
records, but a conjecture of Saint Aſaph, or by 
him taken up out of Uſsber de Primord p 109, 
from the like conjecture of that moſt reverend Pri- 
mate of Ireland, Hugo Cavellus apud Ward. But 
opinions are infinite; quot capita, tot ſenſus,—As 
for Araidb, it is Sir George's own thought, p. 164; 
where he impoſes on me, that T Dalaradia and 
Dalriadia is the ſame ; let him pleaſe himſelf as 
he will, with ſuch fiftions. For our parts, we 
know the difference between the families and 
countries of Dal- Araidh and Dalriada, and whence 
they both ſeverally ſprung, as well as any Kentiſh 
native knows the diſtinction of Cantium and Can- 
tauria, Kent and Canterbury; both being of a 


ſeeming affinity, but of a far different ſignifica- 
tion, 


To his firſt objection, I grant that Eochad and 
Carbre are diſtinct names, not appearing the ſame 
any manner of way ; and that the above genealo- 
gy, No. 38, hath only Eocbad, which they write 
Ethad and Ethadius, and I Achay : yet, to recon- 


cile that, I find in the [ri genealogies Carbre 
Riada, otherwiſe called Eocboidb-Riada. For, Co- 
#ary, King of Ireland, A. D. two hundred and 


* Ward. Rumold. p. 367. 

+ Dalarady comprehended the greater part of the preſent 
County of Down. Dalriada extended over the preſent County 
of Antrim, and its environs. In the latter territory the an- 
ceſtors of Fergus governed, and by their power ſupported the 
ſmaller Britiſh Dalriada againſt the Pi@s, till its bounds were 
enlarged, and ereQted into a kingdom, by the ſons of Eirk, 
on 'the commencement of the fixth century. 


twelve, 


1 
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twelve, had three ſens, by the name of Carbre 
Maſk, Carbre Baſkin, and Carbre Riada, famous 
by their families and countries of them named, to 
this day, in Feland; who were, beſides, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the names of Engus Muſe, Oilill Baſtinn, 
and E»choidh Riada: of the like whereof we have 
other precedents in our hiſtories ; as, Achay, king 
of Jreland, A. M. three thouſand nine hundred 
and twenty-two, had three ſons, each of them 
called Finn, and were beſides known by the ſeveral 
names of Breas, Nar and Lothar, Ogyg. par, g. 
Cap. 43. p. 267. Likewiſe Colla Iiuaſius, king of 
Ireland, anno Chriſti three hundred and twenty- 
ſeven; and his two brothers bore the names of 
Colla Huatis, Colla Meann, and Colla dba Cbrioch; 
beſides, called Carioll, Hugh, and Muredach. Ogyg. 


P- 359- 


To his ſecond objection, p. 146, I anſwer that 
magnus, or mor, is given as an attribute to perſons, 
upon ſeveral motives, beſides the founding or aug- 
menting a ſtate, and ſometimes upon very {light oc- 
caſions ; as, the corpulency of body; or, diſtinc- 
tion of perſons, as, when the father and ſon be of 
one name, in our dialect, we always add mor, 1. e. 
magnus, to the father, and og, i. e. younger, to the 
ſon's name. Diermot, king of Ireland, anno Cbriſti 
five hundred and forty four; had two ſons by the 
name of Colman mor, and Colman big, i. e. the 
great and leſſer, to diſtinguiſh them: ſo might Fer- 
gus be called Fergus mor, as a difference from a 
brother of the ſame name, which he had : but my 
opinion is that he was ſo called long after his —_ 

or 
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for the pre-eminence of his royal poſterity beyond 
his brothers. Ogyg. p. 466. 


Now therefore ſince in Lagues iſto quem ab/condt- 
der unt, comprebenſus pes eorum, I boldly aſſert that 
it is not“ a ſtep ill- founded,“ as Sir George, p. 162, 
would have, that the antiquaries of Scotland and 
Ireland agree, as in the above genealogy, that the 
kings of the real Scotiſh line are deſcended from 
Carbre Riada, called otherwiſe Eochoidb Riada, the 
{on of Conar the Second, king of Ireland. 


AND whereas Sir George, p. 162, objects, We 
„had a king called Conar, (as we had but one Co- 
* nor) yet here our Conar doth not at all agree with 
the Iriſb Conar in time; for our Conor began to 
** reign in the year of CHRIST, one hundred and 
** forty-nine ; whereas the Iriſb Conar the Second 
ve began to reign, . auno Chriſti, two hundred and 

* twelve: ſo that here we had loft ſixty- three years 

** again of our antiquity.“—I anſwer, he reckons 
before his hoſt ; for we allow not a. day of his ſixty- 
three years, as being only in Spaciis 4maginariis, the 
difference betwixt the exiſtence of one Conar, anus 
two hundred and twelve, in Ireland, and non- ex- 
iſtence of any ſuch in Scotland, being infinite. 


In che above genealogical line, which he thought 
to abſcond, I will inſtance him the two Conars ; the 
one, ſix deſcents from the other, and both kings 
of 


® Conary II. being certainly born about the year 180, and 
the ſixth generation incluſive from Conary I. the true time of 
the 
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of Ireland, the one No. 29, whom For dun's and 
Maj or's tranſlations name Coner Mogalany; but 
Hettor Boe bius more properly expreſſes by the 
name of Cynorus, filius Mogally : The other Conar, 
No. 45, is Conary Mor, whom Fordun and Major 
call Coner Mor: but Hector Boethius denies him a 
kingdorn, which he allows to his fon Curbredus, and 
to his father Euerus, our Ederſceol, king of Ireland, 


whom Fordun and Maur exprefsly write Ederſteo- 
lus. 


Hs further plainly impoſes on me, p. 161, “that 
* 1 go no higher than Conor the Second.” It is true 
Igo no higher in the place he cites, Opyp. p. 468. 
But his majeſty's deſcent from Adam, out of Ogy- 
gia, prefixed to this book, will convince that for a 
falſe ſtep. 


He alſo objects, p. 163, as to the identity of 


names in the 1r1þ genealogy with an imaginary 


line of ſucceſſion of Scotiſh kings, that the con- 
5 jecture from the agreements in names is very 
« filly, we being neighbours, and ſpeaking one lan- 
„ onage.” This is very true; for nations of the 

ſame language ought to have the proper ſignificant 
names of that language in common; as the Ji 


the latter's birth cannot be much miſtaken ; it muſt fall about 
the 20th or zoth year of our vulgar era ; though bur author's 
technical chronology requires, he ſhould, at the loweſt eom- 
putation, be born twenty years before that æra ; à reckoning 
not to be ſupported, if it be true, as Mr. O' Flaherty aſſeris, 
that Conary the Firſt's great grandfather (Concovar Mac Neſſa) 
reigned over Ulſter, ſo late as the year 48. 


and. 


, 
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and Scots had of old, and to this day partly have; 
though of late ages, many Engliſh exotic proper 
names were introduced along with the Engliſh lan- 
guage, and many 1riþ names metamorphoſed; as 
was well marked by Sir George, p. 134, by Gilla- 
Eaſpuick made Archibald: and what do I argue 
more (/upra, cap. 5.) againſt his hiſtorians, than 
the exotic names of their kings? ſo that it is filly 
to pretend agreements in names for a ground of 
that argument, 


No; it is not that, but a genealogical ſeries of 
names in a direct line from ſon to father, that is 
urged ; whereof what Sir George careleſsly let fall, 
p. 166, is pregnant enough to demonſtrate, being 
ſet in due order thus: Fergus, fon of Erich, ſon of 
Eochoidh Muinreambar, ſon of Engus Fear, as 
above, No. 25, 26, 27, 28. 


Bur that is not all; but alſo a perpetual ſeries of 
genealogy, with an agreement of names in the 
counterfeit line of ſucceſſion, from Fergus the Se- 
cond to Fergus the Firſt. Ay! but in ſome they 
agree not in the relation of kindred ; as, Carbredus 
the Firſt, in the line of ſucceſſion, is the father of 
Carbredus the Second, called Galdus; and in the 
genealogy, he is grandfather, and the like. 


WurrEvuNTo my anſwer is, that Sir George doth 


allow the genealogy, as of ought he ſhould, for an 
authentic record; and I diſprove the line of ſucceſ- 
ſion, which, as it conſiſts of*forged kings, ſo the 

contrivers 
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contrivers of it might order the kindred as they 
thought beſt. 


IT is worth the hearing to know how that Car- 
bredus Galdus was Galdified, Tacitus makes mention 
of a Caledonian captain againſt the Romans, by name 
Galgacus., This muſt be one of the old pretended 
line of kings of Scotland, and none more ſuitable 
for it than Carbredus the Second. To which end, 
the muſhroom hiſtorians muſt call him Galdus, to 
give the lie to Tacitus, after hundreds of years reſt, 
that he miſtook Galgacus for Galdus which addi- 
tion of Galdus was never mentioned in any gene- 


alogy, Scoliſb or Triſh, or other record, that ever 
mentioned him before. 


NetTHER was this word * Gall and Galda a 
Scotic term, until the ſwarming of the northern na- 


tions, 


®* It muſt not be overlooked, that the learned author has 
delivered himſelf too indefinitely, or indeed inadvertently, on 
this head of difficulty, concerning the origin and acceptation 
of the words Gall, Gallda, and Gatita, among the antient 
Scots: for to ſome of the learned, a difficulty it is; however 
eaſily it may be removed by others, who are either poſſeſſed 
of the proper means of ſolution, or who (when ſuch means 


are wanted) can bend any national appellatives to the purpoſes 


of a favourite hypotheſis. Our author advances, that the 
words Gald and Galda were not Scotiſh terms, until the 
* ſwarming of the northern nations [into Ireland] many ages 
« after Tacitus's time,” Had he ſaid that the words Gald and 
Galda were not uſed as terms of reproach, till the irruptions of 
thoſe Scandinavians in the ninth century, he would have made 
a proper diſtinction, and not have conveyed an idea that thoſe 
appellations were unknown before, in a more enlarged, or in- 
deed in any ſenſe. It is certain, that antecedently to the time 


K aſſigned 
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tions, many ages after Tacitus his time; of whom 
Finnegall, the Gall-Kind, a country in the county 
of 


aſſigned by our author, the general name of Gall was by the 
antient Scots appropriated to moſt of the neighbouring contr- 
nental nations; and it was of general uſe for making a diſtinc- 
tion between foreigners and the Guidhils, Gaidhils, or Gaedbili, 
(as differently written] inhabitants of Ireland. It is equally 
certain, that the appellation Gall (and its derivatives) was in 
uſe ſoon after, if not before the days of Tacitus, and of the 
fact, we need no better proof than Mr. O'Flaherty's own quo- 
tation (Og yg. p. 360.) from our antient domeſtic documents, 
wherein the mother of Muredach Tireach, (or Muredach the 
Patriot) king of Ireland, A. D. 331, is recorded to be by birth 
a Gall. Gaidbelian, that is, a princeſs of Galloway, or the He- 
brides, inhabited in that age by a mixed people of Gauls and 
Gaidelians ; or, in other words, of Britiſb natives and Iris 
colonies. 


The learned Mr. Whitaker, in his Genuine Hi ſtory of the 
Britons «fſerted, has advanced, that the Gaedhils and Gauls 
were ſynonimous appellations of a people who originally have 
been natives of Gaul, and who in ſeveral migrations have 
ſpread themſelves over the Britannic iſles. He alſo aſſerts, 
that the Scots were a tribe of thoſe Gauls who received their 
name from being wanderers out of Britain into Ireland. Pity 
it is, that while this excellent writer has been ſo ſucceſsful in 
refuting the fanciful ety mologies of others, he ſhould fail in 
bis own! 


The Scots, or Scoto Gadelians, were a Celtic tribe, who mixed 
on the continent with a Scythian people, from whom they took 
the name of Scuits. This is a natural derivation, and contains 
nothing improbable. This name of Gaedbils, or Gaeils, (as 
we pronounce it) points out indeed to their Celtic original, but 
doth not prove from that appellation alone, a deſcent from the 
Celts of Gaul. It might be, that they deſcended from the Celts 
of Spain, who mixed occaſionally with the Scythians and Phe- 


nicians ſettled in that country, In this ſuppoſal there is no- 


thing 


' 
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of Dublin, was ſo called, before any Egli ſottled 
in /reland; and the {i-v7:4 iiles in $4148, called 
Inſe-Gall, not Iniſbe Gael, (as Sir George, p. 121, 
writes) the Ga/ls-/ſland : whence the Ii and Scots, 
in their own language, call ſtrangers Gail, and fo- 
reign things Galaa, and themſelves Gaide/ians : So 
the Germans call foreigners Yalſh ; whence the 
Wallo»ns and the Walbachii, by the Danube, are 
ſo called by the Dutch ; and the Britains, in their 
own country, Walſb by the old Saxonr, and their 
country Wales; which by the French is pronounced 
Gauls,—Olaus Rudbeck, in his Atlantica, delivers 
that Swede/and was called Gallia, or Galgavia , 
whence likely the /r;/þ and Scots called thoſe north- 
ern men infeſting their dominions, Gaules, whence 


the adjective Galda. 


thing improbable. It has been the conſtant tradition of the 
Iriſb ſenachies, from the earlieſt times to the preſent, that the 
Scots were an Ibernian or Spaniſh colony; nor does it diſprove 
the fact, to confound it, as Mr. Whitaker has done, with“ a 
fabric of fiction, which melts away before the ſtrong beams 
of Hiſtory and Criticiſin.“ But a teſtimony more authentic 
than any European record whatever, offers itſelf in ſupport of 
this antient tradition of a Spaniſh original: it is, the great dif- 
' ference of conſt rudtion found bet een the Gaeablic and Helſb 
tongues, notwithſtanding the great number of Celtic terms 
common to both. The two nations who ſpoke them, and ſpeak 
them to this day, ſuffered none of thoſe revolutions, admitted 
none of thoſe mixtures, which entirely alter the idioms and 
demoliſh the ſyntax of languages : each, with little variation, 
retains ftill its antient ſtructure; and each differing ſo widely 
from the other, proves the ſpeakers to be of a different Celtic 
extraction, and ſhews the diſtinction made (by the Iriſh) be- 
tween Gall: and Gaeils to be well founded. 
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| S. 
M 1 
Of Saint CoLumes's Abbey of Hy. Saint Adam- 8 
nan Abbot thereof; and other Authors, able 1 t 
alone to overturn Sir George's and his Hiſtorians 8 
Allegations. ; 
18 HE monaſtery of TLColm-Rilly, one of the 
Hebrid iſles, belonging to the kingdom of 7 
Scotland, diverſely written Hy, la, Jo, Eo, Jona | 
Inſula ; and by Dempſter, in one chapter, Jona, : 
Hoia and ＋ Hy-deſtinatus, whereby he might make : 
three monaſteries of one, to multiply the monaſ- p 
teries of his country, by the like ridiculous fraud 
that he multiplied, his ſaints (in which monaſtery i 
the chiefeſt warrants of Sir George's hiſtorians lay, 8 
as he would make us believe, p. 101, 102, 103, 
and were as old as their Fergus the Second's time, d 
p. 92.) was founded by Saint Columb-Kille, (as all 
our writers of him, and venerable Bede, witneſs) 
upon his coming out of Ireland, A. D. five hundred t 
and ſixty-five, according to + Bede, or rather five * 
hundred and ſixty- three, as ꝭ our domeſtic chroni- * 
cles bear: whence is clearly gathered, beſides the 7 
authority of our domeſtic chronicles, and the ſitua- 4 
tion of the place within the confines of the Britiſb c 
* Demp/t. in Apparatu Hiſ. Scotice, cap. 5. tl 
+ Upon reading in Bede's hiſtory, lib. 3. c. 3. Epiſcopus Ai- 1 
danus De Inſula que vocatur Hy, Deſtinatus. ; | 
t Bede Hiſt. lib. 5. c. 10. p 


$ According to the author of his life, apud Colg. in Triad. I 4 
Thaumaturga. I 
Scots 
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Scots dominion, that the place of his firſt arrival, 
and where, upon his firſt arrival, he ſettled himſelf, 
was rather granted him by way of oblation by the 
Scots, who were chriſtians, and his kinſmen, than b 

the Pils, as venerable Bede would have (ibid. lib, 3. 
cap. 4.) who were as yet heathens, until, verbo et 


exemplo, by preaching and example, he weaned 
them from idolatry. 


For, though he was of the Tyrconallian blood of 
Ireland, and born in [reland; yet his father's mo- 
ther, Earca, was daughter to Loarn, firſt king of 
the Scots in Britain; whoſe brother, king Fergus, 
was great-grandfather to Conal, king of the ſame 
Scots, at the arrival of Saint Columb, and of the ſame 
relation with his immediate ſucceſſor, king Aidan, 
who was conſecrated king by the hands of Saint 
Columb, in that very ifle of Hy, and moreover by 
divine revelation. 


Tuts was the unalterable law of ſucceſſion with 
the Scots of Ireland and Britain, by preferring a 
kinſman by election, before the fon of the deceaſed, 
in the ſovereignty : (ut ſupra c. 7.) ſo that it was 
not a law by © the humour which moſt churchmen 
« were in at that time, of having kings depend of 
t the church,” as Sir George, p. 9, would have: 
for it was the ſame in the time that they were hea: 
thens. 


Tur twelve aſſociates and diſciples that accom- 
panied Saint Columb out of Ireland, were all Iriſb, 
as alſo the regular reſidents and prelates of that ab- 


bey, 
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bey, ſince its firſt foundation, to the year of CR IS 
twelve hundred; and after were ſupplied out of 
Ireland from time to time : and the moſt part of 
the prelates (of the primitive ages at leaſt) were 
deſcended of the ſame Tyrconnallian family, accord- 
ing to the chronicle of the ſame abbey, exhibited 
by father Colgan, (Triad. Than. in appendice ad vit. 
S. Cælumb, p. 498. §. 4.) juſt as we have this very 
day, and for many years, abbeys in Lovarn, Prague, 
Rome, and other parts beyond fea, furniſhed with 


Iriſh reſidents and ſuperiors continually out of 
Treland. 


Six George was pleaſed to avouch the biſhop of 
Saint Aſaph and me, p. 149, for teſtimony, that 
Aidau, Finan, and Colman, biſhops of * Lindisfary, 
were {ent from the monaſtery of IJ. Colm. Kille in 
Scotland, from which ſwarms of learned men were 
ſent to all places, (as p. 148.) whereby he inſinuates 
that they were Britiſb Scots. But I hope he durſt 
never again ſwerve from his own maxim of law, 
p. 208, © A witneſs which a man bringeth for him- 
* ſelf, ought to be admitted againſt him,” I con- 
feſs, indeed, Aidan, Finan, and Colman, were pro- 
feſſors of Saint Columb's order at Hy-abbey, in pre- 


ſent Scotland, whence they were ſent, as miſſionaries 


of the goſpel, unto the old Saxons in England ; but 
were no biſhops until ſo ſucceſſively ordained for 
that miſſion : neither were they Britiſb Scots, but 
Iriſh Scots, as in that place he quotes I delivered, 
(Oz32. p. 231, 232.) and as is further confirmed by 
Colgan, 


In our [ri annals, called Inis Medcol. 
AIDAN 
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A1paN dying in his ſee of Lindisfarn, anno fix 
hundred and fifty one, and Finan after him, anno 
ſix hundred and ſixty-one; Colman ſucceeding, ab- 
dicated his biſhopric of Lindisfarn, anno ſix hundred 
and ſixty- four, and returned back to his country, 
ſaith Bede, who gives us an exact account of his tra- 
vels, ſince he left Lindisfarn, until his arrival in his 
country, ſaying, That he took along with him 
* out of Lindrisfarn the Scots, his countrymen, and 
thirty of the Eugliſb nation,” both Scots and Eu- 
gliſb being religious perſons of the ſame proſeſſion 
with himſelf: that in his way to his country, he 
came to give an account of his miſſion to the abbey 
of Hy, whence he was ordained to preach the goſpel 
to the Engliſh nation; and having performed his 
errand, he ſettled himſelf at Inisbofinne (the iſle of 
the White Calf, as he interprets) three leagues diſtant 
from the continent, in the weſtern coaſt of Con- 
naught in Ireland. And it is obſervable how Bede 
expreſſes what Scots they were, who came with Col- 
man from Lindisfarn, 


For, coming forth, ſaith he, from that 
iſland, they fojourned now and then among their 
acquaintance and familiars in the continent next 
adjacent; to wit, Iriſh among Iriſh; natives 
among natives, and, for aught we know, among 
their parents, brothers, ſiſters and kindred ; whereas 
the Engliſh, who were ſtrangers, did not ſtir from 
their home, for whom, as having no ſuch relations 
by, to relieve them, Colman founded and endowed 
another monaſtery in the continent, called Magb- O, 


whence 
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whence it 1s called Mayo, and by our chronologers 
the Saxons) Mayo; whence, to this preſent time, 
the county of Mayo hath its denomination, which 
was continually ſtored with Engli/b-Saxons out of 
England, to venerable Bede's time, and long after, 
as the abbey of Hy was with Scots out of Ireland. 


Bur, among the many famous men of that ab- 
bey of Hy, of whom Cogan, in his Trias Thauma- 
turga, app. 5. cap. 4 et 5, ad Vit. S. Columbe, 
gives three catalogues, there is no mention of 
Peremundus, or his records, which are the warrants 
of Hector Boethius, and ſuch as follow his ſteps. 


I would therefore gladly beg Sir George's opinion, 
who gives no ſmall deference (and that deſervedly) 
to venerable Bede's authority, upon which he feigns 
to rely very much all his book over; and, p. 49, 
would fain make us believe that ** Claudian may 
be juſtly called by us the Scotiſh poet, as Beda is 
the Scotrſp antiquary.” Which doth he credit 
moſt, Boetbius's Scotiſb ſtory, and Veremundus for 
the foundation of that abbey of Hy, Maximus, the 
titulary Roman emperor in Britain, his deſolation of 
Scotland forſooth, and driving monks and prieſts 
thither (in which time no monks, preſbyterians, nor 
chriſtians, lived in that corner of the world) for their 
ſafety, and the reſtauration thereof by their Fergus 
the Second, or venerable Bede and the Iriſh chroni- 
cles, together with the monuments of that very 
abbey, unanimouſly conſenting, that Saint Columb, 
fifty years after Fergus, was the firſt founder thereof? 


For 
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For which he will give us ſuch an extravagant 
anſwer, as in his firſt book of his defence of tha 
antiquity of the royal line, p. 29, that Zraſmus 
ſaid Hector Boethius could not lie, though branded 
by divers authors for lies, ut ſupra, cap. 5. 


Our of that abbey of Hy, I produce a monu- 
ment, which, for dignity, antiquity and integrity, 
I defy any of the new-broached Scotiſh hiſtorians 
out of their Poſiey, Scone, ® Dunfermeling, and other 
impoſtures, to produce. lt is the life of Saint Co- 
lumb, founder of that abbey, written by Saint 
Adamnan, abbot of the ſame, anno ſix hundred and 
ſeventy- nine, for twenty-five years, and of the ſame 
Tyrconnallian blood with Saint Columb, renowned for 
ſanctity, learning and reputation, in [re/and, Scot- 
land and England, whither he went twice as F em- 
baſſador, anno ſix hundred and eighty-four, and fix 
hundred and eighty-ſix, ſuperior of Saint Columb's 
order in Ireland and Scotland, founder of ſeveral 
abbeys, and of a particular religious rule, and a 
prophet, anno ſeven hundred and four, the twenty- 
third of September deceaſed, ſeventy-ſeven years 
old ; during which time of his age were nine kings 
of Britiſh Scots, as I count from Achaius the Firſt, 
whom they call Eugenius the Fourth, to Ferquard 
the Second, of whom he could not be a ſtranger. 


* See this record canvaſſed by Ward in Vit. Rumold. from 
P- 226 to p. 232. 


+ De qua legatione, Vid. Bed, lib. 5. cap. 16 et 22. 


Tur 
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Tur hiſtory of ſaint Columb's life was in faint 
Adamnan's own life-time, or ſoon after, copied out 
by Dorbeneus, of the fame Tyrconnallian ſtock, 
and abbot of Hy for five months only, to his 
death on Saturday the twenty-eighth of October, 
anno {even hundred and thirteen : in the percloſe 
whereof, he adjures all tranſcribers, after having 
done, to compare it carefully with the copy whence 
they extract it, and accordingly correct it; as 
alſo to add the ſame adjuration in the end of it, 
for future caution, and pray for Dorbeneus : the 
copy whereof, publiſhed by father Colgan in his 
Trias Thaumaturga, anno ſixteen hundred and 
forty-ſeven, was extracted out of a very antient 
manuſcript Monaſterii Augie Divitis in Germania, 
with the ſame adjuration annexed, as in the mar- 
gin ® By the like obteſtation, Euſebius obliged 
his Chronicon tranſcribers; the form whereof he 
borrowed from ſaint Ireneus. 


Tuis is ſuch a monument, that it is but impu- 
dence to contradict it in hiſtorical points of hu- 
man credit. Herein no other land but Ireland is 
ſignified by the name of Scotia, as it is twice in one 


* Obſecre eos quicumgue woluerint Bos deſcribere libellos, ime 
potius adjuro per Chriſtum judicem ſeculorum, ut poſguam dili- 
genter deſcripſerint, conferant et amendent, cum omni diligentia 
ad exemplar unde traxerunt ; et hanc quoque adjurationem hoc 
in laco ſubſcribant. Quicumgus hos wirtutum libellss Columba 
legerit pro me Dorbeneo, dominum deprecetur ut vitam poſt 
mortem æternam poſſideam. Tr. Thaumaturg. p. 372+ 


chapter 
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chapter ſo called. Parte prima, cap. 36, p. 346, 
apud Colganum. 


Wurgr I quote Adamnan for a warrant, I mean 
this of ſaint Columbò's life; beſides which, he wrote 
other works, viz. Firſt, the hiſtory of the Ir iſh 
from the beginning to his own time, extant in a 
manuſcript at London: Ward. Rumold. p. 218.— 
Secondly, a deſcription of the Holy Land, dedi- 
cated to Alfred, king of Northumberland. Bed. 
hiſt. eccleſ. lib. 5. c. 16, printed by T. Jacob Gretze- 
rus, of the ſociety of Jesvus.—Thirdly, metrical 
abridgments in Jriſb of thirty books of the Jriſh 
laws. Ward, loco citato.—Fourthly, canons of 
the law in Latin, exant in Cotton's library, in Lon- 
don. Ware, De Scriptoribus Hiberniæ, p. 35. 


Tux author of ſaint Patrick's life, publiſhed by 
Colganus in his Trias Thaumaturga, by the name 
of Vita S-ptima Sancti Patricii, living about the year 
five hundred and twelve, within twenty years of 
faint Patrick's death, ſets forth (p. 2. c. 104, p. 143) 
that as ſaint Patrick was preaching the goſpel, from 
one place to another, he came to the glins, whereof 
the family of Muinreambair, he ſaith, had the domi- 
nion, at that very time wherein he was writing. 
Theſe glins are the maritime northern parts of 
antient Dalritda, or Rout, in the preſent county of 
Antrim, and that Muinreamhair was Eochy Muin- 

reambair, grandfather to Fergus, fon of Eirc, 
whom the modern Scotch call Fergus the ſecond, 
whoſe grandfather Muinreambair they feign by the 
name of Etach, or Etbodius, to hive been baniſhed 


Out 
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out of Scotland by Maximus, the above Roman 
tyrant; and forty-four years after that, Fergus 
the ſecond, his grand- child, was reſtorer of that 
vacant kingdom. 


WHEREAS this antient author, contemporary to 
Fergus and his brothers, makes mention (ibidem, c. 
128, p. 146.) of Saint Patrick's coming another time 
to Dalrieda, and of Saint Olcan's birth there; and 
(cap. 125, p. 147.) how the fame Fergus, fon of 
Eirc, and youngeſt of his brothers, obtained a por- 
tion of land from the reſt of his father's ſons, by the 
interceſſion of Saint Patrick, and conferred part 
thereof on Saint Olcan, then biſhop : {0 long was 
Saint Patrick in Ireland after his arrival, anno four 
hundred and thirty-two, that Saint Olcan, born 
about ten years after, attained to the age of be- 
coming a biſhop before Fergus had a ſhare to begin 
the world withal from his elder brothers: of whom, 
in the ſame place 1s written, That Saint Patrick pro- 
pheſied of him, that © though then of ſmall value, 
in proceſs of time, he would excel his brothers, 
* and his poſterity would rule over their poſterity.” 
Out of this author, Jocelinus (no Iriſhman, as Sir 
George would have, p. 145, but a Yelfhman) took 
theſe paſſages of Oican. Cap. 86, and of Fergus, 


cap. 137. 


T'vGERNACH O'BR aorn, “ archdeacon of Cloon- 
macnois, an exact compiler of our antiquities, writ 


He is ſtyled, in the annals of the four Maſters, Ad- 
Comharba, or chief Abbot of Clonmacnoſe and Roſcoman, a learn- 
ed man and eminent antiquarian, 


the 
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the annals of Ireland to the year he died, one thou- 
ſand and eighty- eight: continued by others to the 
year 1400, in which annals, he forgets not Fergus 
with the Dalriedian family, his paſſing over to the 
north of Britain, in the beginning of the ſixth 
chriſtian age, and Conal, the fon of C:meal, and 
king of Dalrieda, his oblation of Hy-iſland to Gop 
and Saint Columb. Uſsber Primord. p. 610, 703. 


Copetx LECaNus, an 1ri/þ manuſcript in parch- 
ment, now extant in Trinity College, Dublin, written 
in the days of Roderic, Lord O' Doud, ab anno thir- 
teen hundred and eighty, ad fourteen hundred and 
ſeventeen, by his chronographers, the Vi biſſians of 
Lecan, contains a miſcellany of divers antient mo- 
numents ; among which, from folio 118, A, col. 
2, to folio 119, A, col. 4, there is an account of 
the Dalriedian royal family of Scotland, deduced by 
their expreſs names from the kings of Ireland, their 
anceſtors, according as is delivered in all the gene- 
alogies of them in Scotland and Ireland. 


Folio 118, A, col. 2. it has the genealogy of 
Conſtantine the Fourth, (fon of king Culen) anno nine 
hundred and ninety- ſcven deceaſed. It contains 
(fol. 119, A, col. 1.) the genealogy of king David, 
anno eleven hundred and fifty-three deceaſed ; and 
fol. 119, A, col. 2, the genealogy of king Aul kelly, 
(their Amberkellethas) anno ſeven hundred and nine- 
teen ſlain, ſon to king Ferquard the Second, de- 
ſcended of king Loarn; of which Learn, the late 
Scottiſh hiſtorians make no mention at all, (Sir 
George, p. 105.) much leſs of his progeny, whom 

they 
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they deduce from his brother, their Fergus the Se- 
cond. 


Tur is, fol. 119, A, col. 3, another genealogy 
of the ſame Loarn's poſterity, and another of En- 
gus, Loarn's brother, his poſterity : all which we 
may believe to have been firſt extracted out of the 
records of each of them his time wherein he 
lived; as 1s the nature of all genealogies. 


THe author of Synchroni/mus, or an account of 
the contemporary, ſupreme and provincial kings of 
Ireland, with the contemporary kings of Britiſh 
Scots,“ Uſsher teſtifies to be no upſtart author, and 
+ T Mard quotes: wherein there is no kind of men- 
tion of any of the maſquerade kings of Scotland, 
before nor after Fergus; and the time of Fergus 
and his brothers, their tranſmigration 1s aſhgned 
to have been twenty years after the battle of Ocha, 
anno four hundred and eighty-three, and Oz, 
king of Lreland, his fall. 


NaLcolu the Third, & his poem is quoted by 
Doctor Keating, in the reign of Heremon, out of 
Pſailtir Caiffil, which Pſailtir Caiffil, wherein it is 
recorded, is not a work of any ſettled ſubject, 
whereby it might be liable to that cenſure, repeated 
by Sir George, p. 174, but is an arſenal of ſundry 
antient monuments therein regiſtered : it is allo 


* Non novitius auctor, Uſsher De Primord. p. 1029. 

+ Ward. Rumold. p. 362, 364. 

$ This verſified chronicle was written about the year 1058. 
My copy of it is not complete. 
| * quoted 
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quoted by * Ward, in relation to its mentioning ſe- 
venty P111jþ kings before any of the Scotiſh kiugs 
ſettled in that part of Britain, Colganus publiſhed 
four or five Iriſb diſtichs out of it, relating to the 
ſucccilion of the lou firſt Kings of the Britiſh Scots. 


Ir was compoſed by Malcolm the Third, from 
one thouſand and fifty-eight, to one thouſand and 
ninety-three, king of Scotland, his own chronologer; 
or at ieaſt by ſome expert antiquary in king Mal- 
colm's time. It begins with an addreſs to the anti- 
quaries of Scotland, in this manner : 


FixsT diſtich: © All you of Albany, would 
* you know the firſt inhabitants thereof?“ 


SECOND diftich : “ Albanus, fon of Iſiacon, and 
* brother to Britus, was the firſt poſſeſſor, of 
* whom it was called Albany.” 


Ta1rkDd diſtich:“ Albanus expelled his brother 
* Britus beyond t Muirniocht ſea, and poſſeſſed 
* himſelf of Albany, as far as Rinn-fotudain.” 


FovrTH diſtich: Long after Britus, the & Ne- 
„ metbians out of Ireland, after the deſtruction of 
* Tor-Conaing tower, poſſeſſed the country.“ 


* Ward. Rumold. p. 352. Trias Thau. p. 115. 

+ Here he follows the old tradition of the Britains about 
Brito, the ſon of Yjicion, ſon of Alan, of Faphet's poſterity ; 
tor which Nenius, MS. quotes the tradition of his anceſtors. 

t The ſea between France and England, ſo called in Irifh. 

$ Of the Nemethians. See Oęygia, p. 11, 12, 170. 


FiFTH 
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FirTH diſtich : © Cruithnigh, (i. e. the PiAs) 
„ coming from Ireland, took it, of whom there 
followed ſeventy kings of Pictland.“ 


S1xTH diſtich : “ Cathluain was the firſt king 
of them, and Conftaniine the laſt.” 

SEVENTH diſtich : © *The ſons of Ezrc, ſon of 
* + Each, after them ſubdued Albany with ſtrong 


hand. The iſſue of Conary, and choice of the 
* valiant Gaidelians.“ 


EicHTH diſtich: * The three ſons of Eirc, 
* ſon of puiſſant Eochoidb, three perſons bleſſed by 
** Saint S Patrick, took Albany with courage; 
* Loarn, Engus and Fergus.” 


NinTH diſtich : “ Loarn reigned ten years, as 
is well known, over the coaſts of Albany : after 
* courageous Loarn, Fergus reigned twenty-ſeven 
years.“ 


TENTH diſtich : 
Fergus, reigned the ſpace of five turbulent years. 
* 123 ſon of Domangard, reigned twenty- four 

years, without oppoſition.” 


Here he deſcends to the kings of Britiſb Scots, whom he 
punctually recounts, each by his name, as being the principal 
ſubje& of his poem. 

+ An oblique caſe of Eochoidb. 


$ As being by him chriſtened. 
ELEVENTH 
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ELEveNTH diftich : © Gauran ſucceeded Compal 
* two years, without reproach : Conal, fon of Cam- 
* gol, thrice five years abſolute king,” 


TweELFTH diſtich : © Aidan was king“ twelve 
** years over a numerous people: after him, Achay 
% Butidbe, ſeventeen years, to whom ſucceeded Con- 
cadb Kerr, three months, who was followed by his 
* fon Ferquard.” 


AnD ſo purſueth the reſt, to Malcolm the Third, 
of whom the laſt diſtich, ſaving one, imports, that 
Malcolm, the fon of Donag b, was then king; and 
* that only he that knoweth all, knows how long 
will be his reign.” 


Tus laſt diſtich gives out, that in all, to Mal- 
colm, ſon of Donagh, there were fifty- two kings of 
Eirc's poſterity. 


As for Alexander the Third, his genealogy, own- 
ed by Sir George himſelf as an authentic record of 


his country, as he vindicates it, chap. 4. p. 114, J 


would join the iſſue of all on that very evidence 
with him : for all ſuch genuine evidences of that 
kingdom I admit and honour. 


Tur Chronicle of Malro/s, printed at Oxford, 
ſixteen hundred and eighty-four (as Sir George hath, 
p. 150, in margine) I have not ſeen; but I am ſure 


* Twenty-four years in my copy; an impetfe& one indeed, 


found in the collections of the celebrated Daald Mac Firbis, 
now in the pofſeſſion of the Earl of Roder. 


— 
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man credit? Is it becauſe it is in rifþ language 
and 


it would be for my purpoſe : fo diſtaſteful it is to and 
Sir George, p. 153, that he muſt have another edi- thin 
tion of it, according, to the gloſs of his hiſtorians, * 
| like as he handled Alexander the third's genealogy, a ic 
Z ſupra, chap. 8. as 
| all t 
| lang 
lf Thi 
| | ftant 
tl R bee 
. | four 
i3 MALcoLM the Third's Poem vindicated. prob 
2 an a 
J. HIS Poem confining the number of all the ceſſc 
Ii Scotiſh kings to fifty-two only, from the firſt as /} 
[| of them, Loarn, to the reign of Malcolm the Third, for, 
| ſurnamed Keanmore, ſtands in Sir George's light very learn 
[| much ; and therefore leaves no ſtone unrolled to diſtic 
| vilify it, and have it paſs under the notion and me 
eſteem of a ballad or rhime; it being his uſual * ſel 
| manner of arguing, to leſſen the value of authors of N 
3 and authorities by ill language and deſpicable words, of 7” 
[ when he cannot by weight of reaſon, or more preg- in me 
|| nant authority, prevail ; and under the pretext of Iriſh, 
i being enemies and adverſaries, to reject the dictates ** tric 
| of grave and judicious authors, that had no other *of 
| deſign, but to ſeparate true hiſtory from fabulous 1 
| antiquity. TY - 
| thoſe c 
| Bur I would fain know from him what excep- faith, 
| tions can he conceive againſt that monument, more countr 
| than what can be objected to all monuments of hu- "Rua 4 
A fellere | 
7 
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and letters, and found in J eland, (as p. 172.) he 
thinks it not a monument of his own country, 
nor preferable to his hiſtorians,” (who have not 
a ſcroll to produce as antient and authentic as that) 
in point of credibility ?” Did he not know that 
all the Scotiſh antiquities, of old, were kept in that 
language? wherein the genealogy of Alexander the 
Third was delivered, and the genealogies of Con- 
ftantine the Fourth, David the Firſt, and of the poſ- 
terity of Loarn and Engus, are ſtill extant to be 
found in Ireland, ut ſupra, cap. 9. Yet it is more 
probable that the author of this poem, who gives 
an account of all Malcolm the Third's royal prede- 
ceſſors, was his own antiquary or chronographer, 
as Ward. Rumold. p. 223, 361, 371, names him: 


for, in his poetical invocation he appeals to all the 


learned in the antiquities of A/bany : and in the fourth 
diſtich he ſets forth, that“ long after Brizus, the Ve- 
* methians, driven out of Ireland, poſſeſſed them- 
* ſelves of Albany,” following therein the tradition 
of Nennius, and the Britains, who make Britus fon 
of Yicion, an indigenous Briton, as I noted cap. 10: 
in margine. Whereas by the unanimous vote of the 
Iriſh, and by the authority of the gloſs of Saint Pa- 
o trick's life in Iriſh, ut ſupra, Britus was grand-child 
of Nemeth, and by the name of Britain Maol, 


It is ſcarce neceſſary to obſerve, that the old traditions of 
the Britons and Iriſh relatively to Britus, Brutus, Britan ; or 
thoſe of the latter, concerning the Nemegians, deſerve no more 
faith, than ſuch as Livy allows to the earlier traditions of his 
countrymen. Poeticis magis decora fabulis, quam incorruptis 
rerum geſiarum monumentis traduntar.— Ea nec affirmare, nec re- 
fellere in animo eff, Liv. Praef. 


L 2 * along 


2 
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e along with the reſt driven out of e mh 


© heved, as if he had lived in the time; and p. 83, 


but even this, ſuch as it is,“ ſays he, p. 941 

only written in Malcolm Keanmore's time, Vn 
he mentions to have reigned a thouſand and fifty- 
"* ſeven.” 


* Is it only written in Malcolm Keanmore's time!“ 
an impudent aſſertion from ſuch as cannot ſhew a 
ſcroll, near ſo antient, of their kings, nor one au- 
thentic record, except Alexander the Third's gene- 
alogy.—l pray, will not the Judge Advocate allow 
the author of that poem the ſame rule, p. 89, which 
he allows his own authors, ** that an author, writ- 

* ing from ſufficient records, is as much to be be- 


] will undertake there are few here but know who * tri 
** reigned theſe hundred and thirty years paſt a- volor 
* mong us, though they neither read nor write.” 


Ir he allows an hundred and thirty of memory to 
illiterate perſons, as I gainſay not, why not four 
hundred and twenty-four years back to Fergus his poem 
time, for an antiquary, that, in king Malcolm's 
time, undertakes publicly to give an account of all 
his royal predeceſſors ? but fi 


LasTLY, if he diſcredits an unintereſted per- of his 


ſon of above ſix hundred years ago, what credibility cauld 


will he expect from yeſterday muſhrooms of com- abſur: 
bining hiſtorians? 


He goes on again with ſtrange conſequences, 
drawn from my oblervation (Ogyg. p. 480.) on the 
| Ee poem, 
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poem, thus, (p. 1 50, 151 .) © That in divers copies 
of this poem, or catalogue, Se/vacus, Achains the 
„the Third, Achaius the Fourth, Achaius the Fifth, 
© and Gregory, are wanting; which ſhews of how 
e ſmall authority this poem, or catalogue, ſhould 
„ be: for, Achaius and Gregory are two of the moſt 
* conſiderable and uncontroverted of all our kings 
in theſe periods; for Achaius did make the league 
* with Charlemain, &c. and Gregory, &c. is ſur- 
© named the Great, becauſe of the victory over the 
e Britains, Iriſh and Saxovs, &c,”— Then he fug- 
geſts the reaſon why Achay and Gregory were ſup- 
preſſed ; Achay, * becauſe they will have the league 
not to be made with him, but with the Jriſh; and 
* Gregory, becauſe he invaded Ireland.“ —And with 
that, he crieth out. O] how witty are thefe con- 
e trivances!“ -I likewiſe retort, O! confuſed, fri- 
volous ſophiſtry of an advocate! and O] unexcuſa- 
ble partiality of a judge 


My obſervations of the place by him quoted was, 
that, whereas the author, in the percloſe of that 
poem, declared, that therein he gave an account of 
fifry-rwo Scotiſh kings to his own time; 1 finding, 
by the manuſcript copies thereof, that there were 
but forty-ſeven, did infer that I had not an entire 
copy thereof, according to the author's concluſion 
of his work. And I aſk any body of common ſenſe, 
cauld there be a plainer inference, or any more 
abſurd, than that of Sir George, which thews of 
* how ſmall authority this poem or catalogue ſhould 
* be?”*— Which is as much as that the four books 
of Moſes ſhould be of ſmall authority, if Deuterons- 


mim 


— ——— gn 
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mium had not been found the eighteenth year of 
Jeſias his reign, as reg. 4. 22. Or that the famous 
decads of Titus Livius are of no value, for want of 
what is lacking of them, to be found only in Fer- 
gus his cheſt of Roman plunder in Hy-iſtand, much 
ſought for by Aneas Sylvius, when he was in Scot- 
land (Het. Boethius, hiſt. lib. 7;) before he became, 
anno fourteen hundred and fifty-eight, Pope. 


He thus further purſues the ſame poem, p. 173, 


* Beſides all ! have ſaid of it,” (which is as 


much as nothing material) I muſt add, that 
* O' Flaherty acknowledges, (Ogyg. p. 467,) that 
there were ſeveral different copies of it; and even 
* this, which he followed, was not entire, ſome 
* diſtichs being wanting.” 


I did not acknowledge, p. 467, there were feve- 
ral different copies of it, but that the copy thereof 
I followed was not entire, by the loſs of ſome diſ- 
tichs, wherein the author's account of the above 
five kings was loſt : but that was not the author's 
fault, who exprefly recounted fifty-two kings; 
neither mine, in ſuppreſſing Achaius and Gregory, 
* a ſtep ill-founded,” I fay : for, of the five Job- 
ſerved wanting 1n the copy, I delivered as much as 
I could gather any where elſe of their chronology 
and genealogy ; and expreſly named Achaius the 
Fifth, Ailius Aidi primi, p. 481, who is their Acbaius, 
ſon of Ethfinn, their league- maker; and p. 48s, 
their victorious Gregory the Great, with his Scorzic 


name Gairig Mbac Donngail, in Iriſb letters; as 1 


did name the three other, viz, Selvachus (their Sel- 
vathius) 
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valbius) p. 479; Achaius the Third, p. 480; and 
Achatus the Fourth, ibidem. And to Selvachus, I 
now add, out of Tygernach, what was there omit- 
ted, viz. Anno, ſeven hundred and twenty-three, 
Clericatus Selvachi, Regis Dalrieda, which leads us 


to the firſt year of his ſucceſſor, Acheius the 
Third. 


PAGE 152, he writes of my catalogue, Ogyg. 
p. 481. © According to the catalogue, there are 
nine kings, without any ſpecial chronology, from 
* ſeven hundred and ſeventy-eight, to eight hun- 
* dred and thirty-eight :” But I did not ſay that 
they were without any ſpecial chronology ; only 
that I did not myſelf light on the ſpecial chronology 
of them. The reaſon is, that the compilers of the 
Dungal annals, collected out of various Ii annals, 
in ſixteen hundred and thirty-ſix, omitted almoſt 
all that concerns Scotland, as beyond the deſign 
they had in hand: but the writers of the more an- 
tient annals did not fo, of whom I had only a ma- 
nuſcript of Tigernach, which was defective from 
the year ſeven hundred and ſixty-ſix, until after 
eight hundred and thirty-eight ; but Tigernach's 
annals in Sir James Ware's library, or U/5ber's an- 
nals there, may ſupply that defcct. 


Axp therefore I exclaim at Sir George's par- 
tiality, where he condemns me for the defect cf 
my copies, and gives this plauſible ſentence, p. 
100, on the like caſe, to his firſt hiſtorian Fordun : 
* This is a great argument of his ingenuity ; for 
*4 d h ; It! ſuſhici 7 

* if he could have written without ſufficient war- 


, * rants, 
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* rants, why could not he have made up this, as 
well as the reſt ?” 


Is 1 did fancy to impoſe by witty contriv- 
ances; ſuch as, whereby Sir George turned Edward 
Baliol behind James the Seventh, in Alexander the 
Third's genealogy, I might, by the authorny of 
my copies, omit Achaius and Gregory, without ob- 
ſerving, that there were five wanting of the fifty- 
two kings; and might finely place annals from 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy-cight, to eight hundred 
and thirty-eight, without mentioning that I wanted 
chronicles to warrant me. 


Bur to what end ſhould I ſuppreſs Achaias and 
Gregory? Achaius, © becauſe we will not have the 
league made with him, but with the Lib, 
whereof 1 treat infra, cap. 20. Gregory, © becauſe 
of the victory over the Britains, Iriſh and Saxons, 
and becauſe he invaded Ireland.” 


Bur when, where, or in what campaign theſe 
three nations were encountered by him? Was it in 


Ireland, after he invaded it? Who led againſt him? 
Who, or how many fell in the battle? Upon what 
motives was the war begun? It was ſince Kenneth's 
reducing the Pics, ſince which time, even Ubba 
Emmius does aſſert the truth,” Sir George, p. 140. 
Yet theſe three nations never had a ſenſe of their 
loffes. The field was fought in the brains of ro- 


mantic writers, committed to paper along with the 


hiſtory of Guy of Marwict, Valentine and Orſon, 
or the like. The Iriſb were aſleep at the time of 


the 
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the invaſion, and perceived not the damage, after 
they awaked. 


THrreE was no pupil king of Ireland in his 
time, from eight hundred and ſeventy- ſix, to eight 
hundred and ninety-four; or eight hundred and 
ſeventy-eight, to eight hundred and ninety-five, 
Aidius Finliath being king, of Ireland, from eight 
hundred and ſixty- three, to eight hundred and ſe- 
venty- nine; and Hann Sionna, thence to nine hun- 
dred and fixteen : Neither was there ever a minor 
king of Ireland, being continually excluded by the 
law of ſucceſſion ; nor Dublin the ſeat of the kings 
of Ireland, as the forger of that ſtory, Boethius, 


delivered ; Dublin being then in the hands of the 
Oſtmans. | 


Now, ſuppoſe their Gregory the Great had really 
ſubdued 1reland ; wherein was I concerned to ſup- 
preſs it? I did not deſign a hiſtory, but a chrono- 
logical and genealogical catalogue of the kings of 
Scotland; and am more concerned for the late con- 
queſt of England, Scotland and Ireland, by the ſub- 
verſion of the imperial monarchy, than for all the 
former conqueſts in the world; whereby I live a 
* baniſhed man within the bounds of my native 

ſoil 4 | 

In the ſame ſtrain our author gives us his feelings in 
Ogygia, p. 180. Antequam ex lege per aetatem licuit | mibi} 
* haereditatem adire, tuteris pracfidium amifi, regis mei parrici- 
dia, ( undevigenti annos natos) & regius haeres, ſemeſiri ne 
junior, peregre victum guacrere compulſus eſt. Regium Jacre- 
„dem Dominus bonorum-omnium applauſu cilra pulwerem et fſan- 
% guinem, ad ſua regna mirabiliter revicavit : ſed me von dig- 
num invenit, cui tigurii nei regnum reſtituat, &c.” He in 
the place before us, renews his complaint; and one can 

hardly 
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ſoil ; a ſpectator of others enriched by my birth- 
right, an object of condoling to my relations and 
friends, and a condoler of their miſeries. But ſtill 
I kiſs the rod of the upſearchable judgments of 
Gop ; whoſe over-ruling providence we own the 
efficient cauſe of our afflictions, and men the exe- 
cutioners only of his juſtice. Dominus pauperem 
facit, ac dilat, humiliat, ac ſublevat. 


Ar laſt, Sir George joins iſſue, by collating ge- 
nealogy and chronology, in theſe terms, p. 167. 
* It is alſo very obſervable that the {ri genealogy 
* allows two hundred and eighty-three years to 
** theſe “ ten, viz. from the death of Connar, Car- 
* bre's father, who died azo two hundred and 


hardly avoid ſympathizing with him, and thoſe unfortunate 
Iriſb, who, though innccent of bearing arms from the begin- 
ning to the concluſion of the rebellion in 1641, yet ſhared the 
fate of the moit guilty, and ſaw their antient patrimonies di- 


vided between Cromwell and his partizans. A few indeed 


(named in the Ad of Settlement) were reinſtated : but no at- 
tention was paid to the claims of the greater number, among 
whom our author was included. The King was reſtored to 
his regal rights : his brother, the Duke of York, ſhared largely 


in the Iriſb plunder, and lived to be ſtripped himſelf, in turn, 


of his crown, his dignity, and all his acquiſitions from the 


widow and-the orphan. 


® Sir George ſeems to admit the credibility of the 16 rec- 
koning of ten generations from Conary II. to Loarn but Mr. 
O' Flaberty has in this inſtance ſtrangely deviated from all the 
documents before him, placing (againſt all the rules of tech- 
nical chronoiogy) but five generations between the ſame Conary 
and Loarn, and allowing forty-ſeven years to each generation, 
to ſupport his hypotheſis. Vid. Ogyg. p. 469. 


twenty, 
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«© twenty, to the year five hundred and. three, 
© wherein Learn, eldeſt brother to our Fergus the 
** Second, as they ſay, began his reign; and yet 
* to fiafty-one kings, from that Loarn to Malcolm 


* the Third, they allow only five hundred and 
„ fifty-four.“ 


WUrRBTUNroO | reply, that it is alſo very ob- 
ſervable how the Civilian - overturns reaſon by the 
weight of reaſoning: for, the firſt period of two 
hundred and eighty-three years, from two hundred 
and twenty, to five hundred and three, compre- 
hends a genealogical ſeries from Conar excluſive, 
to Loarn excluſive : and the ſecond period of five 
hundred and fifty-four years, from five hundred 
and three, to one thouſand and fifty-ſeven, is a 
line of ſucceſſion of fifry-one kings, from Loarn to 
Malcolm excluſive, according to the poem of fifty- 
two kings, including Malco/m, But there is no 
proportion of reaſoning between a line of ſucceſſion 
and a line of deſcents; both being of different na- 


tures; as it is no conſequence that a horſe eats 
fleſh, becauſe a dog does lo. 


Tux ſame anſwer I make to his like objection, 
p. 153, Where he impoſes, that my calculation 
© allows only ten years and about ten months to 
every king, even in thoſe antient times, when 
* men lived long.” Sir George follows the vulgar 
error, in conceiving that men lived longer in that 
interval of five hundred and fifty-four years, from 
five hundred and three, to a thouſand and fifty- 
ſeven, than now-a-days ; wherein he did not heed 


the 
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the opinion of the learned; that the progreſs of 
ages, and propagation of poſterity diminiſhes no- 
thing of human life theſe three thouſand years at 
leaſt : witneſs David (pſalm 89. v. 10, 11) who 
lived near fo long ago, and preſcribes the length of 
man's life, in his time, ſeventy years, or erghty, at 
the moſt ; whereof Sir Francis Bacon in his hiſtory 
of life and death, and Doctor Uſber's annals, with 
others of the learned. 


Ix that interval of five hundred and fifty-four 
years for fifty-one kings, he 1s not eontent with 
fifty-two kings in the poem, from Loarn to Mal- 
colm the Third; to each of whom, I have, in my 
catalogue, expreſsly and plainly along with his 
name, annexed the number of his order of ſuc- 
ceſſion, from the firſt, all along, as alſo to moſt of 
them the number of their deſcents from Adam ; 
whereby Malcoliy, bearing the number of an hun- 
dred and ſeven, appeared the nineteenth from 
Fergus, Loarn's brother, who beareth, No. 88, as 
the eighty-eighth deſcendant from Adam: and if, 
in Alexander the Third's genealogy, (/upra, cap. 8.) 
you tell up from the fame Malcolm to Fergus, you 
will find him the nineteenth deſcendant from 
Fergus. 


BuT he muſt impoſe that the fifty-two Kings 
were in a direct line of deſcent ; and further adds 
that there were near as many Collaterals ; whereby 
to impoſe that there was the number of an hun- 
dred Kings made up in all: out of which hypo- 
theſis, he draws this paralogiſm (p. 154.) © and 

* thus 
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thus each. king to have had about fix years al- 
* lowed him.” 


Is this the way to handle an evidence, Sir George ? 
of fifty-two ſucceſſive kings to make as many de- 
ſcents, in lieu of nineteen deſcents, from Fergus to 
Malcolm; and lend no more age for generation, 
but ten years and about ten months to each of 
fifty-one of them, from Loarn to Malcolm, exclu- 
five ?—And leſt that allowance of about eleven 
years of age might be any-wiſe probable, you 
feign forty-eight Collaterals more, to make up one 
hundred in all: on which number, dividing five 
hundred and fifty-four years, you make the readers 
believe, that we could not ſhare full fix years with 
each of them by due proportion. 


You did not apprehend how you contradicted 
yourſelf, when you impoſed on us, that we counted 
afty-rwo kings, as /o many deſcents; whereas you 
acknowledge (p. 167) that we ſay, that Loarn was 
brother to Fergus: for, if we ſay that they were 
brothers, why do you fay that we count them, 
father and fon, two deſcents of the fifty-two ?— 
Behold your contradiction, hallucination and abſur- 
dity! where you might diſtinctly and plainly ga- 
ther, by my catalogue of the fifty-two kings in 
the poem, thirty-three collaterals, and the relation 
of kindred of moft with each other, and nineteen 
in the right line; which you multiply to fifty-two 
deſcendants, and forty-eight collaterals. 
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Bur I will ſtate him the period of that lineal 
deſcent from Conary the Second excluſive, to Loarn 
and Fergus incluſive, thus, from Conary the Second's 
death, anno two hundred and twenty, to Aidan, fon 
of Gauran (and third deſcendant from Fergus) his 
death, anno ſix hundred and fix ; as both the /r1þ 
and Boethius agree: three hundred and eighty-ſix 
years proportioned on nine deſcents, (Aidan being 
the ninth deſcent) will allow forty-three, wanting 
one-ninth for each deſcendant. 


Tux ſame Conary was ſon-in-law to his immedi- 
ate predeceſſor, Quintus Centimachus, Conn-Ked- 
Chathach, anno two hundred and twelve deceaſed, 
by Saradia, mother of Carbre Riada So that as 
Loarn was the ſixth from Conary and Saradia, fo 
was he the * ſeventh from Quintus: Item Loarn's 


On the maternal ſide ſome place 13, ſome 16 generations, 
between Murkertach (the grandſon of Loarn, and king of Ire- 
land, A. D. 533.) and Conn-Ked-Chatach who died king of Ire- 
land in 212. Here are undoubtedly too many generations for 
a period of 310 years, which paſſed from the bir th of the latter, 
to that of the former of thoſe two monarchs ; and we muſt 
charge the redundancy in this maternal genealogy, chiefly to 
the ignorance of Tranſcribers, who confounding ſurnames with 
proper names, have ſwelled the numbers in ſome genealogies, 
in oppoſition to the courſe of nature, and lights of true 
hiſtory. 

In the prefent inſtance, the miſtake can be eaſily rectified by 
Murkertach's paternal genealogy, which cannot be diſputed ; 
as every prince of his line up to Feradach the juſt (two excepted) 
was monarch of the iſle. He was preciſely the tenth deſcent 
from Conn-Ked-Cathach, born about the year 156 ; and muſt 
be conſequently the tenth or eleventh deſcendant from the ſame 
monarch, in the maternal line ; not the eighth, as Mr. 
O'Flaherty ſuppoſes. 

daughter 
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daughter Erica, the eighth from Quintus, was mar- 
ried ſucceſſively to two couſin germans, Muredach, 
ſon of Owen; and Fergus, ſon of Conal, two ſons 
of Neill, king of Ireland, Anno four hundred and 
five deceaſed ; who were nine deſcents from the 
ſame Quintus And is not that match of nine of 
one fide, and eight of the other, more ſuitable 
than that of nine on one fide, and thirteen or ſix- 
teen, of another, as ſome have? 


Is it not allo more agreeable to time, that her 
uncle Fergus ſhould be king of the Scots in Bri- 
tain, Anno five hundred and thirteen, when her 
ſon by her firſt marriage, Murchert (ſurnamed of 
his mother Mac-Earca) was king of Ireland; than 
that the ſame Fergus ſhould live Anno four hun- 


dred and four, or be at the ſacking of Rome, Anno 
four hundred and ten ? 


ITeM, Saint Columb, her grand-child by her ſe- 
cond marriage, and conſequently the third deſcend- 
ant from Loarn, lived among the Britiſh Scots in 
the reign of Conal, and the above-ſpecified Aidan, 
couſin-germans, and of three deſcents from Fergus, 


brother to Loarn, as is clear by Saint Adamnan in 
Saint Columb's life. 


LASTLV, Malmaria, daughter of Kineth, Anno 
eight hundred and forty-two, king of the Britiſb 
Scots and Pitts, was wife to Aidus Finliath, king 
of Ireland, Anno eight hundred and ſixty-three; 
who was the ninth generation from the above 


Mur- 
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Murchert Mac-Earca, and fo the nineteenth from 
Quintus, from whom ſhe was the nineteenth 
likewiſe, viz. eleven from Kineth to Fergus, and 


ſeven from Fergus to Quintus, as above, and Mal- 


Maria the nineteenth : ſhe was alſo the twelfth from 
Fergus, as he was the twelfth from Loarn, Fergus 
his brother, by Earca. Malmaria was, ſecondly, 
married to Hlann Sionna, Ano eight hundred and 
ſeventy- nine, Aidus his ſucceſſor, and twenty-one 
generations from the ſaid Quintus and yet, for 
ſo many ages, the difference is no more than as 
between three and three, or three and five from 
Quintus his death, Anno two hundred and twelve, 
to Flann his reign, Anno eight hundred and ſeventy- 


nine, for ſix hundred and ſixty-ſeven years. 


Tu eſſays therefore to vacuate Malcolm the 
Third's poem are trivial, abſurd, and ill- founded: 
It is as authentic as any monument of human 
credit can be relied upon. It was compoſed in 
Malcolm the Third's own life-time ; the Author 
declaring, that Gop alone knew the end of his 
reign, which determined Anno one thouſand and 
ninety-three. His ſcope and deſign was to tranſ- 
mit to the notice of poſterity, in Scotic metre, the 
names and duration of the reign of the Scotiſb 
kings ruling in Albany. But as Malcolm was king 
of Scotland, in its preſent extent in his time, he 
ſuppoſes them all ©, by a figurative prolepſis, with- 
out diſtinction, only that he names ſome of them 
poetically, from Duumonaidb, the antient was of 

ir 
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their kings; juſt as one might now ſay King of E- 
dinburgh, or King of London. He recounts fifty-two 
in number, and all deſcended of Errc, the father 
of Loarn, Fergus, and Engus. It is mentioned 
by Doctor Keating out of * Pſailtir Caiſſil in He- 
remon's reign, upon no other deſign, but treating 
of the Pidds coming into Ireland at that time, and 
their paffing 'over to the North of Britain, to 
ſhew by the authority of that poem, that they 
had the ſucceſſion of ſeventy kings, from Here- 


mon's reign to the coming of the ſons of Eirc 
thither. | 


"a7 


As "4 the defects and omiſſions of che copies, 
occaſioned, without doubt, by the injury of times, 
and worm-eaten records, out of which they were, 
with much ado, extracted, it were unreaſonable to 
impute them to the author, who undertook not 
but what he performed, and punctually performed 
in view of the world what he undertook, as out of 
what is extant is manifeſt. 

. This Pali of Caſtel was: begun by Cormac Mac Culenan, 
king and archbiſhop of Munſter, about the year 900, and was 
continued by other ColleQors after his death. Duald Mac 
Firbis had the peruſal of it, and very probably it was the copy 
which his friend Sir James Ware poſſeſſed We are afraid 
that this valuable colleQion is now loſt to the public. 
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c 1 . 


ee he” | | cul 
Brye's Sons and: DALREUDINE explained. 
7 Enerable Bros, for his holineſs, piety, ſincere my 
wWiritipg, numerous works publiſhed in writ- His 
ing, profound learning, and univerſal knowledge at 
in all ſciences, is for ever: moſt renowned in the LK 
church of -Goo, [I heaxtily wiſh that they would * 
be as zealous to follow his more ſolid and infallible Kone 
doctrine that leads to eternal ſalvation, who, for Bed 
contention- ſake, rather than love of truth, eſpouſe ſhal 
this'or_that daubtful paſſage of his hiſtbry, which mat 
Ke Would; Apt in the [exſt'own himſelf,” had he been I” 
ö better Fnfoftnea tight intimation being the means Po: 
to attain to Hiſtorical knowledge. Whierefore, ſuch 
as are in remote countries, and ſtrangers, to the Ti 
language; « cüſtoms, places, ang perfons' they write alle 
of, how Karned ſoever they be f in other ſciences, Po 
can never be ſo exact in that cafe, as dodmeftic * 
writers, who are near the actions, know the per- nom 
ſons, and manners, ard underſtand the language; as tl 
and read therein what, they [ſuch ſtrangers] ſaw he = 
not: ſor. there is nobody, bow holy, how, wiſe or gs 
learned he be, of that degtee of perfection, but is, by t 
unaware, 'fubje& to errors, as in this caſe of Duce the « 
Reuda 1455 I | dive 
| VENERABLE Lib 
| | t * 
* Tn this chapter Mr. O'Flaberty labours to prove that Ve- to fi 
nerable Bede miſtook, in making Reuda (our Carbre Riada) the the 
leader of a Scoti/h colony into North Britain [in the year 258,] 20 


and yet he confeſſes, that in Carbre Riada's time, a part of that 
country 


- 
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VENERABLE Bede, miſled by the technical cal- 
culation of the lunar cycle of his time, conciuded 


the 


country was brought under ſubjection to Cormac U/faia, one 
of the wiſeſt and ableſt monarchs that ever ruled in Hre/and. 
His words are, Magnam claſſem trans mare in ſeptentrienalem 
« Britanniam ¶ Cormacus] miſit, qud triennii ſpatio, cas oras 
« infeflante, IMPERIUM IN ALBANIA EXEGIT.” Indeed, all 
our antiquaries are unanimous in aſſerting the ſact, and as 
ſome have advanced, that Cartre-Riada was a chief leader 
under the Iriſh monarch in that northern war, the authority of 
Bede is ſufficient to authenticate their relation, nor can it be 
ſhaken by the negative arguments of our author, or of pri- 
mate Ufer, to whoſe opinion, in this inflance, he has paid 
too great a deference : We have ſpoke to this ſubject in a for- 
mer note, and it merits being a little more enlarged upon in 


the preſent place. 


In a war againſt the Cruthenians of Ulſier, and their Pidiſb 
allies of North Britain, it is not probable that Carbre- Rind, 
one of. the moſt experienced warriours of his time, (and the 


king's own couſin- german) ſhould be overlooked: on the con- 
-trary, we find, that the greater part of the diftrift now de- 


nominated the county of Anirim was given up to Carbre-Riadea, 


as the reward of his fervices, (after the reduction of its * 


inhabitants.) The conqueſt made in the contiguous parts of 
Worth Britain was given up to Car bre Riada alſo. It became 
the cradle of an infant colony of Scots. Ihe Conarian race 


by the appellation of Dalriadiaus, (from Carbre-Riada) ha 


the care of jt. On this head, the tellimony of Bede is poſi- 


tive; chat of ſome among our own ſenachies is ſo allo, Ihe 


lib and Britiſh Dalriada were governed by the ſame family, 
and from an infancy ſtruggling with various fortune, came up 
to full maturity, in the beginning of the ſixth century ; when 
the ſons of E (in the eighth generation from Carbre Riada) 
invaded Albany with a mighty [rip army ; made great con- 
* and erected the countries of Cantyre, Knapdalr, Ar- 
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1 

the grand fatal eclipſe of the year ſix hundred J 
and ſixty-four to have fallen on the third of 7 
May, da 

Gael, Braid-Albain, and the Hebrid Iſles, into a Scotifſh king- 
dom. To this event, an antient author of North Britain re- | 
fers, when he advances, that, Fergus filius Eric fuit primus gui del 
de ſemine Chonare ſuſcepit regnum Albaniae à Brun Albain (i. e. ſev 
Braid Albain) ad mare Hiberniae et Inſe-Gall [i. e. Hebrides} et M 
inde reges de ſemine FencGus11 regnaverunt in Br un-Albaa, five | 
Brun-ere, uſque ad Alfinam filium. Eocbad. wid. Uſer. in hu 
Primord. p. 610, 611. the 
| me 
The ſettlement of the Dalriad race in Britain, as recorded ſev 
by Bede, and the true æra of its greatneſs, as aſcertained by the 

primate T/fher out of Tigernach, demoliſhes at once the va- 
rious hiſtorical hypotheſes of the modern writers of Nerth Bri- rec 
iain, down from the days of Fordun, in the 14th century, 10 dre 

the preſent, wherein the Mac Pherſons have rejected the 
ſchemes of their predeceſſors, and ſubſtituted one of their his 
own, ftill more inadmiſſible. | pro 
ſon 
No zge in the heathen hiſtory of Ireland has produced events mar 
more worthy of being recorded than that of Conary II. and and 
his ſucceſſors on the throne of Ireland. It was an age of diſ- and 
tinguiſhed characters, wherein the miſchiefs of ambition, and pro 
the counter. operations of wiſdom, are accurately marked. — ſett 
On the untimely end of Con-Ned. Cathach, king of Ireland, in gre: 
212, none was found more fit for filling his throne (his ſon Ar: aro! 
Aenar being then a minor) than Conary II. his ſon- in- law. He vaſt 
was accordingly elected without oppoſition- In the eighth the 


year of his reign he was murdered by Nemeth, a prince of 
South Manfter. His three ſons were then minors. Art Aenar 
mounted the throne, and conjunctly with Oliel Olom (his bro- 
ther-in-law, and king of Munſfler) took thoſe young princes 
under his protection. In a proper time they made war on 
Nemeth the regicide. The two armies met at Kinfebrat, A: D. 
237, and therein Cærbre Riada gave diſtinguiſhed proofs of his 
valour, and had the ſatisfaction of killing with his own hand, 

his 
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* May: but the Iriſh chronologers, guided by their 
eyes, recorded it to have happened on the calends of 
+ May; and aſtronomical calculation, from this 
day back, evinceth the verity of their records. 


ABBor Cealfrid, as the ſame Bede, his diſciple, 
delivers, d fixes the vernal equinox (anno, circiter 
ſeven hundred and ten) on the twenty-firſt of 
March, as it was in the Nicene conncil, anno three 
hundred and twenty-five. Whereas Ptolomy, in 
the ſecond chriſtian age, obſerved its retrograde 
motion, whereby, in Cæafrid's time, it came to the 
ſeventeenth or eighteenth of March; and laſtly, to 
the tenth or eleventh; when, by the Gregorian cor- 
rection, our eleventh of March, anno fifteen hun- 
dred and eighty-three, is made the twenty-firſt ; 


his father's murderer. On that event, Art Aenar made ample 
proviſion for the ſons of Conary II. his nephews ; and on his 
ſon Cormac's ſucceſſion, Carbre-Riada obtained military com- 
mand in the war of that monarch againſt his Ultozian rebels, 
and their allies of North Britain, The Ultonians were defeated 
and diſperſed ; the war was carried into Albany in 258, and 
proved ſo ſucceſsful, that the Scots were enabled to make a 
ſettlement in that country. The foundation of their future 
greatneſs was laid. The Conarian line from ſuch beginnings 
aroſe to ſovereign dominion, and at preſent it reigns over a 
vaſt empire in the perſon of his preſent majeſty King Gzors « 
the Third. 


* Bede, Hiſt. Eccles. lib. 3. cap. 27. 
+ Uſher, Primerd. p. 948. 


5 Beds, ibid. lib. 5. cap. 22, 
thereby 
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thereby to adhere, for ever after, to the Nicene 
decree. 


Saint Columb “* went on his miſſion to the north 
of Britain, anno five hundred and fixty-five, ac- 
cording to venerable Bede. But Saint Adamnan, 
his ſucceſſor, kinſman, and author of his life, 
ſomewhat elder than Bede, aſcertains the time F two 
years after the battle of Caoldruibne, fought anno 
five hundred and ſixty- one, and conſequently, anno 
five hundred and ſixty-three, from whence, to his 
death, he has thirty-four years, for Bede's thirty- 
two : and fo both tacitly concur in the year of his 
death five hundred and ninety-ſeven. 


' VeneRABLE Bede alleges, that the iſle of Hy 
was conferred on Saint Co/umb by the Pi#s, by him 
converted to the chriſtian & faith, which the Jriſb 
monuments || ſet forth to have been an oblation of 
Compal, king of Dalrieda, (as they then termed 
the dominion of the Britiſh Scots) being of the He- 
brid iſles, ſituated in proſpect of their antient ſeat 
of Dunmony, and far remote from the confines of 
the Britons and Pi&s, the Pits withal being at that 
time heathens, when Saint Columb, at his Hrſt ar- 
rival, founded his monaſtery there, by the oblation 
of chriſtians. e 


Bede, Hiſt. Eccles. lib. 3. cap. 4. 
+ Uſher, Primord. p. 694. Fon 

$ Bede, Hiſt. Eccles. lib. 3. Cap. 4. 

| Uſher, Primord. p. 703. 


Tux 
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THe Pics (ailing from Scythia, are ſaid by ve- 
nerable * Bede to have artived in the north- of Jre- 
land : but, by the dictates of , 1riþ monuments, 
they arrived eaſtward, in the bay of /Zexford, in 
Leinſter; and were entertained by the regent of 


that province in Heremon, firſt king of the Scots, in 
lreland, his reign. 


I appeal to Sir George himſelf, and any body of 
common ſenſe, whether I ſhould rather follow ve- 
nerable Bede in hiſt. lib. 4. cap. 4. wherein is writ- 
ten Inaiſobovinde, or call it by the name that it is 
to this day known by, and written /n:s-bo-finde, in 
the next territory to which maritime iſland 1 was 
born ? Or whether I ſhould follow Bede's interpre- 
tation thereof, viz. Inſula vitule albe, i. e. The 
Iſland of the White Calf, rather than The I/land of 
the White Cow? Certainly, had it been of a lan- 
guage I did not know, I would not ſcruple to ac- 

quieſce in his authority: but I know, from my 
infancy, Bo 1s a cow, and not a calf: and this is 
the plain caſe of the queſtion in hand. 


Ir we had no writings, nor records of the Dal- 
riedian family—as we have moſt exact ones—we 
would not doubt to ſtand to Beda's words; as they 
did, who knew not otherwiſe; and perhaps we 
would ſwallow down their commentaries upon it 


* Bed. ibid. |. 1. cap. 1. 
+ 0892. p. 186. 


too; 
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too; although they had no ground to enlarge upon, 
but the words of Bede, Duc Revpa. 


Bur there is nobody that is but meanly ſeen in 
the Iriſb letters, but knows that the ſeveral antient 
families of the 1riſþ nation were patronymically 
named, from the name or nickname of the com- 
mon anceſtor, from whom they ſprung, with the 
addition of Hy, Ui, Siol, Clann, Kineal, Mic, Muinter, 
Teallach, or Dal; ſignifying, de/cended from ſuch a 
per ſon; and to this day, they have O, or Mac, 
(which is the ſingular number of the above Hy, Li, 
or Mic) added to their ſurnames ; denoting that 
they were deſcended of that anceſtor, whoſe name 
they borrow in their ſurname O importing, in 
the ſtrict ſenſe, a grand-child, and Mac, a fon ;— 


both, in a large ſenſe, deſcending from ſuch an an- 
ceſtor. 


AMoNG the reſt of antient families, theſe and 
others had Dal, or Dail, appropriated to them, 


viz, Dal-Gais, Dal-Araid, Dail-Fiatach, and Dail- 


Riada, (whereof Ward's Rumold. p. 339, —Colgan, 
in Triade Thaumaturga, p. 8, No. 18,) that is, The 
Offspring of CoRMac Cas, king of Munſter ,— 
FracHa-ARAIDH, king of Ulſter, FiatTacy 
Fronn, king of Ireland; - and CAaRBRE Riapa, 
now in queſtion ; of whoſe iſſue is the enſuing war- 
rant out of O Duinn his antient poem, which be- 
gins with, AoIBHINN SIN a ERE ARD, and treats 
of the propagation of all the antient 1ri/þ families, 
recorded in O Duvagan's manuſcript, fol, 12, A. 


about 
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about three hundred years ago, out of more an- 
tient records; deducing them, with other families, 
from Fiacha Fearmara, and deſcending to Canary 
(in Alexander the Third's genealogy, ſupra, No. 29) 
his three ſons poſterity, thus: 


Erna, Dalriada go ratb: Muſcraidbe, Uaiſle, 
Alban 


Duibbne, Dalfiatuch re a la: Clann Fiachach 
Firmbara. 

Albanaigh, Riadaigh don roinn : Baiſgnigh o leim 
Conculainn. 


Muſcraidbe go naoibh a le : cineadb an chavimb 
Chenaire. 


Thar is, the Earnas; the Dalriedians , the 
Muſcrigians, or Muſcroidians, the royal line of 
Albany; the Duibbnians; and the Dail-Fietachs, 
were the progeny of Hiacha Fearmara, of which 
number the Albany Riedians, the Baſcinians of Leim 
Chonculain, and the Muſcrigians, were the pro- 
geny of Conary. 


CAMBDEN knew not who was this Conary, when 
he produced this conformable Latin monument : 
Fergus, the ſon of Eirc, was the firſt of Conary's 


Fergus, filius Eiric, ſuit primus qui de ſemine Conarij ſuſ- 
cepit regnum Albaniæ @ Brun-Alban ad mare Hiberniæ et Inſe- 
Gall, et inde Reges de ſemine Fergus regnavcrunt in Brun-Alban, 
five Brun-Here, u/que ad Alpinum, filixm Eochoid. Camb. 
Brit Tit. Scotia. p. 707. 


e progeny, 
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cc 


Lg 


Albany, from Brun Alban, or Brun Here, to the 
Irifh Sea, and the Hebrid Ifles ; where the poſte- 
rity of Fergus reigned all along to Alpin, fon of 
Achay :”'—whereby you may obſerve that their 
ſucceſſion from Fergus to Alpin, the fon of Achay, 
was only within the bounds of that ſeigniory from 
* Bred- Alban to the Iriſb fea, and the iſles ; Kinetb, 
the fon of the ſame Alpin, being the firſt that did 
enlarge | it: ſo that Eochoid, father of Alpin, who 
is feigned to have made the league with France, 
by the name of Achaius, was confined to that ſmall 
portion of a kingdom in reſpect of preſent Scot- 
land. — And where it is ſaid, that Fergus was the 
firſt, becauſe the ſucceſſion of his poſterity to Alpin, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


Was far, without compariſon, beyond that of his 


brother Loarn's poſterity, and after Alpin without 
intermiſſion, the author comprehended both in one: 
but the author of Malcolm the third's poem, who 
was obliged to particulars, recounts Loarn firſt, and 


then Fergus, n Compgal, and the reſt, 
ſucceſſively. 


Tur cuſtom of our anceſtors was, not to take 
names and creations from places and countries, as 


it 11 other nations; but to give the name of the 
0 


ly to the ſeigniory by them occupied; as, the 
coùntry poſſeſſed by the Dalriedian family in Ireland, 
was from them called Dalrieda; whence it is, to 


Usher. Prim. p. 6113 pro Brun Alban, rnb 1 363, 
rectius Rred- Allan habet. | 


this 


progeny, who took upon him the kingdom of 
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this day called, from Riada, corruptly Ruta, and, 
in Enghſh, Rout *, but, in Iriſb, it is always 
written Dail-Niada, as in our chronicles and hiſto- 
ries, whence it is formed Dalreth, or Dal- Rede, in 
the records of the tower of London, the fourteenth 
and ſeventeenth year of King John, above four 


hundred years ago, by him granted, together with 


the iſland of Rachlin, or Rachrin (a league from 
the Continent, Yard. Antiquiries, p. 288.) to Alen 
of Galway, a Scotch Lord; both now in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Earl of Antrim. It is ſituated in the 
county of Antrim, thirty miles in length from the 
river Boys to Glenfionaghta-Croſs ;, according to this 
antient 1rifþ diſtich : 


O Bhuais dba neirgid ealta. 

Go Crots ghleanna Fineachta , 
Ag fin Dalriada na rann. 

Ci be as eolach ſan bfhearann. 


Tux ſons of Eirc, croſſing hence the ſea, to 
the North of Great-Britain, gave the ſame name 
of Dalreida to the country by them there acquired; 
whereof is frequent mention in our hiſtories and 
chronicles, by that name, as you may ſee in my 
catalogue of Scotiſh kings in Ogygia. | 


A Scotch writer, not of the late crew, but of five 


hundred years paſt, about the year eleven hundred 
and ſeventy-ſix, concurs with us in the name of 


* Usſber. De Primord. p. 611,—Ugher, ibid. p. 1029. 
f Dalrieda, 
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Dalrieda, proper to the kingdom held by the Scozs 
in Britain, from Fergus to Alpin: — Thus ſaying“, 
„ Kinad began his reign in Dalrieta two years be- 
% fore he came to P1land.” Where he doth 
not call him Kenethus the ſecond, in reſpect of 
Conadius Kerr, of a different name ; but confirms 
the ſucceſſion within the bounds of Dalrieda (firſt 
founded by Fergus and his brother) to Alpin, and 
two years after his death. 


ALL which duly confidered, it is an eaſy matter 
to reconcile venerable Bede's words ; by the autho- 
rity whereof, the dramatic hiſtorians completed a 
hiſtory upon the bare name of Reuda. 


Tax words of Bede are theſe ;—** Procedente 
„autem tempore, Britannia pat Britones et Pictos, 
tertiam, Scotorum, Nat ionem in Pictorum parte 
s recepit ; qui Duce Reuda ex Hibernia egreſſi, vel 
&* amicitia, vel ferro, ſibimet, inter eos, ſedes, quas 
e haftenus habent vindicarunt, a quo, viz. duce, u/- 
* que hodi? Dalreudini vocantur; nam lingua eorum 
* Dal partem fignificat.” Bed. Hiſt. Eccleſ. Ang. 
lib. 1. cap. 1. 


Wich is to this ſenſe ;—* But Britain, in pro- 
& ceſs of time, after the Britains and Pi#s, receiv- 


* ed a third nation of Scotch in the Picliſb part, 


„ who, having gone out of Jreland with their 


* Kinadius biennio antequam venit in Pictaviam Dalrietæ reg- 
num ſuſcepit. Ubi (ſays Uſber) ut uno Pictaviæ nomine PiQo- 
rum, ita Dalrietz Scotorum pri mas in Albania fears, defignavit. 
Primord. p. 611, 612. 
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leader Reuda, by fair means, or by the ſword, 
acquired for themſelves among them the ſeats 
which hitherto they enjoy: from which Reuda, 
even to this day, they are called Dalreudini; 
for, in their language, Dal ſignifies Part.“ Bede 
ut ſupra. 


«c 
£6 
cc 


cc 


HERE is an exact concurrence of venerable 
Bede's authority, with the unanimous dictates of 
our writers, that the Dalriedians, whom he calls 
Dalreudini, were the Scotch, who, going out of 
Ireland, ſettled themſelves among the Pics; and 
an undeniable teſtimony of his own particular 
knowledge, (he being born and living in their neigh- 
bourhood) that in that very country, whereunto 
they came, they were ſo called continually to his 
days; like as our writers, and the above-ſpecified 
antient Scotiſh author, conformably call it the king- 
dom of Dalrieta * , a name never heard-of, or 
underſtood what it imported by the ſhort-memory 
hiſtorians ; who, therefore, produced a Reuda out 
of the imaginary records of their brains, reigning 
two hundred years before ChRIST's birth (Sir 
George, p. 13.) in Scotland, expulſed by civil broils, 
and recovering his kingdom; wherein they contra- 
dicted venerable Bede, the only author they had 
for the very ſhadow of the name Reuda - for Bede 


Here is ſome obſcurity in the learned author's text, occa- 


ſioned, no doubt, by the perſon employed to copy his own ori- 
ginal words. But the meaning is clear, that the modern writers 
of North Britain, knew not that Riada was an agnomen (ſigni- 
fying /ong hand) and therefore from Bede's miſtake, took it 
for @ proper name. 

makes 
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makes Reuda the leader of the firſt ſettlement of 
the Scots in Britain, and they ſettle them one hun- 
dred and thirty years before Reuda, (Sir George ib.) 
by the reign of their Fergus the firſt, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors all along to NReuda. 


VENERABLE Bede knew nothing of Dalreudini, 
but that they were the Scat iſh nation, that, out of 
Irelaud, ſettled in the North of Ereat- Britain, and 
were called Dalreudini to his own time. He was a 
{ſtranger to the cuſtoms, language, and diſtinct fa- 
milies of the Iriſh: wherefore, no wonder that he 
ſhould be ignorant where the Dalreudini were par- 


ticularly ſeated in Ireland, whence deſcended, and 


why fo called. 


Bur he imagined, or was in diſcourſe with ſome 
(as many will give ſome reaſon, rather than pre- 
tend ignorance) who imagined, that Dalreudini 
were ſo called, as partners in the expedition with 
their chief leader Reuda, who, of Dalriedini was 


Reuda , a name never borne by any of the 7ri/b* 


nation. 


And this is very uſual with men, when they 
knaw not the right etymology of the name of a 
nation, place, or country, to divine a perſon's 
name, from which it ſhould be thought ſo called ; 
like as from the Trojan Francio, the Franks, or 
French nation ;—from Brutus, Britains; from 
Gothus, the Gaths; — from Danus, the Danes ;— 
from Saxo the Saxons ; from Bardus, the Longo- 
bards ;—and: ſuch-hke popular figments are in- 
vented as products of wit. 8 


TRE 
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Tur ſuppoſition is very evident by Bede's own 
expreſſion of the motive thereof: © for,” faith he, 
in their language *, Dal ſignifies part.” There- 
fore, if in the word Dalreudini, Dal ſignifies not 
part in our language, as it no more does than B 
ſignifies a Calf, the ſuppoſition is ill- grounded: for, 
it is in his on old Saxon language, Dal, or Deal, 
ſignifies part or portion; as Verſtegan has in the 
antiquity and propriety of antient Engliſh tongue, 
litera D\;—and- the old - faw-term of ordeal, in 
Latin, Ordalium, is conſtrued Or, a compound of 
privation, ſignifying without, and dal, part, that 
is, the criminal that acquitted himſelf by the trial 
of hot water, cold water, fire, or duel, was ac- 
counted ordeal; i. e. without part or ſhare in the 
crime; no partner, no-ſharer thereof: whereunto 
antwers the Latin word expers, ab ex et pars, as 
-expers criminis, void of crime. Of the fame dal, 
e have deuling F cards, _— of bargains, and 
at deal, Tall 4 in ule, 8 


2 
- 


Bo r had wünennble Bede known the right. ety- 
3 of Dulrieda, ſignifying, as deſcended of 
iCarbre-Riada, he might apprehend, that Carbre- 
\Riada, the anceſtor, and Dalriada, the family de- 
ſcended _ my could not ve together to be 


0 


* Dal 3 eee poſterity or Jeſcemt by blood ; 
an enlarged and figurative ſenſe, it ſignifies a diilriQ, i. e. Fer 
divifion or part allotted to ſuch poſterity : of this double ſenſe 
we have numberleſs inſtances ; thus Bede's interpretation is, 
doubtleſs, in the ſecond ſenſe, admiſſible. 
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partners of one expedition : for, the anceſtor muſt 
be a long time dead, before his poſterity can grow 
to be ſo conſiderably ſpread, as to become a diſtinct 
family from the reſt of their kindred. 


Now, therefore, upon theſe evident proofs and 
reaſons, may | tell Sir George that it is not falſe, as 
he would have (p. 163) that from Carbre-Riada, 
the ſon of Conary the ſecond, king of Ireland, the 
kings of Scotland deſcended, and that their firſt 
Britiſh ſeigniory was called Dalrieda, from his poſ- 
terity. Let him know (p. 164.) that it was no 
pretence to have it called fo, from a country in 
Ireland, and not from“ Reuda. 


His vain oſtentation and illiberal aſſentation is 
remarkable in the enſuing terms; (p. 165.) — “ It 
* 1s yet more diſhonourable to have our glorious 
% monarch, who now reigns, deſcended from Car- 
bre Riad, who was but a dynaſt in this pro- 

vincial kingdom of ter, and ſo a ſubject, each 
_ © provincial kingdom having five dynaſties, as 
O' Flaberty tells us: and from all this, I leave to 


my readers to judge, whether Doctor Stilling- 


fleet, and his authors, do the king greater honour 
* in making him to be deſcended from a petty 
* ſubject, or our hiſtorians, who make him ſtill to 
be deſcended from abſolute monarchs ?”? 


gut it muſt be confeſſed that both the Dalriadas in Ireland 


and Pri/ain, were ſo denomirated from Carbre-Riada. 


WHERE» 
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WHEREUNTO® I return an anſwer, to the ſatis- 
faction of any impartial reader, that it is without 
parallel far more diſhonourable to derive his ma- 
jeſty's pedigree from his Revpa, a Scotiſb Ibor, 
that never had the exiſtence of a gnat among the 
living, or from the reſt of the adulterate royal line 
of his fabulous hiſtorians ; to ſome of whom, Sir 
George himſelf (p. 139. No. 3.) gives the titles of 
Baſtards, and Uſurpers, and ſo“ ſhould not be in- 


** ferted in a genealogy to be repeated before the 
* king.” 


Cini RI ADA was a king of Ireland's ſon, 
and fo not an ordinary ſubject, as he ſurrniles, 
neither did I allow his poſterity in U/fer the fifth 
part of a province, nor each province divided into 
five dynaſties, as he impoſes : but that the pro- 
vinces of Ireland were five in number; and ſeveral 


dynaſties in each province, governed by their re- 
ſpective kings“. | 


| * Sub bis erant reges, qui provincits qningae partilis prefide- 
| h$ant ; ſub illis variarum ditionum in ſuis provinciis reges. Ogyg. 
Parte 1. p. 25. In the eleyenth century, and ſeveral ages an- 
tecedent to it, the province now named Uſer contained three 
[ provinces ; 1. Ulad proper, 2. the North-Hy-Niall, (containing 
) Tyrone and Tirconall) and 3. Orgiall.—Conaght contained three 
other provinces ; 1. Hy-Brune Ai; 2. Hy-Brune Breffny, and 
3. Hy-Fiacra. Munter conſiſted of the two provinces of Deſ- 
mond arid Tuamind, Leinſter contained Leinfler proper from the 
Liffy to the Defie's country, and the South- Hy-Niall, containing 
| the counties of Meath, We e/i-Meath, and the King's County. 
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We read in the Engliſh hiſtories, that Ower 
Theudor, the grand-father of King Henry the Se- 
venth, was a gentleman of no extraordinary * li- 
neage : and [ leave my readers to judge whether 
it be © more honourable for our glorious monarch 

who now reigns,” of him deſcended, to make 
up a ſpecious line of princes of Wales, from Owen 
to Cadirallader, laſt Britiſh king, (ſuch another as 
the pack of Scotiſb kings of the firſt Time, ſubject to 
the ridiculing and raillery of poſterity) than to de- 
liver the naked truth, and adore Divine Providence, 
which reduces and exalts families by determinate 
periods of time in the abyſ (s of its admirable diſpo- 
ſition. | £2 


In the * page, I 6 55 Deinecritus j junior laughs 
at me to this purpoſe, —.I cannot here omit to 
laugh at: god O' Flaberty, for aſſerting that our 
„Kings, even till the five hundred and ninetieth, 
« were but dynaſties, tributaries, and ſubjects to 
* the kings. of Ireland; and that Aidanus got an 
« exemption-from paying tribute, at the parliament 
* of-Drumcbeat, where he appeared and the Doc- 
tor doth great honour to our King, in i following 
* ſuch authors.” 5 


Is this all the matter he feigns to burſt. with 
Un at me for, as though he had never heard 
a word of it before? but I will put him in mind, 
that he read of that ſubjection of the'ScorifÞ kings 


® Jebn Fraſſell's Henry the Seventh, p. 121. 
in 
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in Britain to the kings of Ireland, in Ward's Ru- 
mold, p. 367, 368, before he ever heard of my 
name: yet he can wink at him, and laugh at me, 


to impoſe on the reader that the firſt invention 
thereof was mine. 


Now where is the diſhonour of it to our king, 
that the kings of Britiſh Dalriada were tributaries 
and ſubjects to the kings of Jreland? a great dimi- 
nution of his preſent majeſty, no leſs king of Jre- 
land, than his anceſtors were of that petty ſeig- 
niory ? | 

Wuo would not rather laugh at the inference of 
drawing glorious titles to the anceſtors from the 
ſplendor of modern majeſty, after the manner of 
ſycophants and paraſites? Who but knows that 
the preſent Emperor of Germany, with his imperial 
fathers, and the mighty monarch of Spain, are 


lineally deſcended from the Counts of Hapſbarg in 


Switzerland, a dynaſty ſubject to the houſe of 
Auſtria, (until the Switzers, anno thirteen hundred 
and eight, ſhaked off that yoke) without the leaſt 
diſparagement to their preſent imperial majeſtics ? 


Ir therefore I be laughed at for delivering what 
was neither ridiculous, abſurd, falſe, nor improba- 
ble, but founded on the authority of our antient 
writers, and by me publiſned in print, as well as by 
other authors *, the man that never laughed in his 


* Wardei Rumold. p. 367, 368. Colgan in Triad, Thaumaturg, 
P. 115. No, 144- 
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life but once, and that at the mumblſ{ng of an afs 5 ter 
he ſaw eaſing his palate from the prickles of a thif- . Ei 
tle he was chewing, miglit laugh and laugh again, 25 
at the interlude of half a jury of hiſtorians, paſſing ; ot 
for a true hiſtory of three hundred years before "4 
CHRIST, and four or five hundred years after, a * 
comedy, never acted before it was reduced to writ- ; it; 
ing, of above forty perſonated kings, on the ſtage ; find 
of an imaginary kingdom ; a Tale of 4 Tub found ö Sth, 
in an old cheſt at the ſacking of Rome by the ö p. 
Gol hs, and placed in Icolm- Rille, an iſland very re- N Rh 
mote from Rome; never of any repute, before it | of 
became renowned by Saint Columb's Abbey, ſome 
centuries of years after that ſacking z and the cheſt 3 
never opened until the late dramatic writers framed caſe 
a key for it: The King's Advocate does great i wit 
honour to our King, in following ſuch authors! * / 
" Ee: 
I will not laugh at good Sir George, p. 163, where el 
he poſitively paſſes for granted, and clearly impoſes | be 
on venerable Bede, thus: Reuda, or Reutha, hav- 22 
* ing, in Bede's opinion, ſettled here before Julius non 
6c Ceſar. 50 | laid 
Brit 
Bur where doth Bede ſay that the Scots were in Brit 
Britain before Julius Cæſar's time? There is 
not a ſyllable of it; Bede having never included I; 
Julius Cæſar and Reuda in one ſentence, in all that gen! 
ever he wrote; but, contrariwiſe, ſpeaks of the ance 
Scots, as the antient inhabitants of Jre/and. | - 
Yer I cannot but laugh to ſee him flatly impoſe wa Gs 
ve 


on my ſelf, as k yet among the living, where he con- 
tends, 
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tends, (p. 208, and p. 41,) that in this place of 
Eumentus Rhetor, © adhuc natio etiam tunc rudis, et 
& /ol: Britanni, Pictis mods, et Hibernis aſſucta hoſti- 
« bus O' Flaberty himſelf confeſſes that the words 
& [/olt Britanni] are underſtood to be in the geni— 
* tive,” neither does he quote where I did confeſs 
it; for he always miſſes his quotations, where he 
finds it to his advantage: whereof, when Doctor 
Stilling fleet minds him, he pretends forgetfulneſs, 
p. 75; for I had made no mention of Eumenius 
Rbetor, but Ogyg. p. 190, 192; nor a tittle there, 
of eli Britanni, 


AND now, I admit with Sir George, the genitive 
caſe, and Brilanni, an adjective, as well as Gallus 
with Martial, lib. 5. Epig. 1. Galla credulitate 
& fruit,” and the rather that if /i Britanni had 
been the nominative plural, Natio ſoli Britanni a/- 
ſueti, as Sir George, p. 41, notes, might ſeem to 
be more congruous ; though Nati ſoli Britanni 
aſſueta, might well paſs: and indeed oli, in the 
nominative plural, has more emphaſis to be 
laid upon it, as, that Cz/ar's viftory was but over 
Britains alone, than that it was over a nation of the 
Britiſh /i, whether Iriſh, Ps, or Britains, 


Bur in this caſe, there is neither nominative, nor 
genitive, that decides a jot in favour of Sir George's 
| meaning: for, /o{i Britanni muſt be the genitive 
| caſe of natio, and ſo will bear the ſame ſenſe with 
ſoli Britanni, in the nominative plural: or elſe, /oli 
Britanni the genitive caſe of Piclis; and ſo it will 
— never evince but Hibernis might be alterius ſoli.— "mM 


& x | Whereas, 
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Whereas, if the orator had a mind to diſcern Hi- 
bernis ſoli Britanni, from Hibernis ſoli Hiberni, as 
Sir George would have, he might rather ſay, Natio 
rudis Pictis modo et Hibernis oli Britanni aſſueta 
boſlibus,—But what he did not dream of, as never 
hearing of any ſach diſtinction in his days, Sir 
George, p. 209, will make him own in theſe terms, 
Pictis et Hibernis ſoli Britanni, falſely again inter- 
preting the ſame words, thus; The Pits and [rifh 
of the Britiſh Iſle, in lieu of Britiſh Sul, not con- 
tent with miſplacing the Laſin text, but muſt make 
it a falſe Englifþ tranſlation, to impoſe that it was 
ſo. verbatim delivered by Eumenius fourteen hun- 
dred years ago: Whereas, Doctor Us/her (De 
Primord, p. 728.) more candidly produces this very 
place of Eumenius, to prove that Hiberni and Scoti 
were then ſynonimous names of the Iriſb of Jre- 
land. 


182 


9 ax 


EF 


That Scor LAND in GREAT-BRITAIN, nor any 
Part thereof, was ever called IX EL AND. 


T was a ſtrange paradox to the world of the 
learned, that Scotland in Great-Britain was ever 
called Hibernia, Fuverna, or Ierna : but Sir George, 
(p. 50 and 184, and other-where) over-ſhot him- 
' ſelf, by aſſerting that the ſame Scotland was called 
Ireland. Dempſter himſelf, and Camerarius, who 


farſt 
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firſt found out the paradox, allowed us the name 
of Hierlandi, or Irlandi, from Ireland, And now, 
if we call our country Jamaica, Sit George will find 
Jamaica in Scotland, in the whole, or in part: for 
he does not pretend better colour, author, or au- 
thority, for his aſſertion, Scotland was called 
Ireland,“ than for Scotland was called Jamaica; 
and fo involves himſelf in a contradiction in this 
one and the ſame ſentence, p. 186. © To prove 
that Scotland was called Ireland in thoſe days, 
and that this place of Beda is applicable to our 
country, and not to Ireland :” which is as much 
as, Scotland, his country, was called Ireland; and 
not Ireland, but his country, was called Ireland: 
aye, but by Scotland was called Ireland,” he 
means 47s country was called Hibernia, and the 
Engliſh of Hibernia is Ireland, 


WHEREUNTO I anſwer, that all the Engliſþ 
grant, that Hiberma, our country, in their language 
is called Ireland, without queſtion ; but his Hiber- 
ma was never known to the Engliſh, nor by them 
called Ireland; for the Engliſh name of it, there- 
fore, he is to ſeek, Martin Forbiſher, Sir Francis 
Drake, Sir Richard Grenvill, Sir Waller Rawleigh, 
famous modern Engliſb adventurers and diſcoverers 
of the remoteſt parts of the new world, were 
ſtrangers to Libernia and Ireland, as lying within 
the compaſs of the ſame iſland wherein they were 
born; nay, General Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 
left not a corner unviſited of the northern unconguered 
nations of Grealt-Britain , yet could not therein 
come nigh Hibernia, or that part of the country, 


called 
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called Ierna, becauſe he wanted wings to fly inta 
the airy regions, 1 


IxpEED he could not meet with a worſe au- 
thor to maintain the aſſertion, that his Scotland was 
called Hibernia, than venerable Bede; nor with a 
place clearer againſt him in Bede, than that he ad- 
duced, formerly abuſed to the ſame end by his 
countryman Cameras ius, and refuted by Wardeus 
in Rumoldo. | 


VENERABLE Bede, the flower of the Engli/h 
Saxons, was born by the river Tyne in Northumber- 
land, anno ſix hundred and ſeventy-three; and 
anno ſeven hundred and thirty- one, ended his ec- 
cleſiaſtical hiſtory, and died on Aſcenfion-day, May 
the twenty-fixth, anno ſeven hundred and thirty- 
five: he highly obliged the 1; nation by his 


writing; and they, in recompence, were not for- 


getful of his memory in their annals ; honouring 
him with this elogy in the year of his departure *, 
„ Beate, the ſage of the Saxons, reſted.” 

In the firſt book and chapter of his hiſtory, he 
defcribes Ireland by the name of Hibernia, as ac: 
curately as he doth his own native country by the 
name of Britannia: whereby poſterity, through 
the whole courſe of his hiſtory, might plaioly diſ- 
cern which is which : for, being an author of plain 
ſtyle and candid dealing, would obviate as much 


® Beda Saxonum Sapiens quievit. Hib. Annal. 
| ay 
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as in him lay, the amphibologies, equivocations, 
and far-fetched conſtructions of captious critics. 


He deſcribes them both as two diſtinct iſlands ; 
the extent of Brian containing the preſent domi- 
nions of England, Scotland, and Wales, Ireland, 
next to Britain, the biggeſt of all iſlands, and ſitu- 
ate on the weſt of Britain : he ſets forth its pecu- 
har and innate antipathy with venomous worms, 
and prefers it, for wholeſome and clear air, and 
temperature of weather, beyond Britain; its ferti- 
lity, and ſtore of milk, honey, fiſh, fowl and 
veniſon : and laſtly, declares that the Scots were 
the“ genuine inhabitants of that country. He tranſ- 
mitted much to poſterity of their learning and regu- 
lar diſcipline; of their free entertaining his coun- 
trymen, the Engliſh, for education in both : of 
Iriſh ſaints Þ, and their preaching the goſpel in the 
ſouth and north part of Great- Britain; as of faint 
Columb-Kille, Aidan, Finan, Colman, Cuthbert, Fur— 
ſeus, Adamnan, and others: in which ſenſe, he de- 
ſerves the name of Scotifſh antiquary, rather than 
in Sir George's ſenſe, p. 49. In all his writings, 
he ſeldom or never calls the 1r1þ Hiberni, but 
commonly ScorT1 : but their country he indiffe- 
rently calls now Scotia, and then Hibernia. 
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* Hec autem propriè patria Scotorum eff. Bed. |. 1. c. 1, 


+ Columbanus and faint Patrick's lives, in the third tome of 


yenerable Bede's- works, were written by Jenas and Probus, 
and not by Bede, 
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He and our faint Adamnan, a little elder, were 
the firſt of Latin authors, who ever mentioned Scots 
out of Ireland ſettled; and that always with the 
addition of Britiſh Scots, or the like ; to diſtinguiſh 
them from the genuine Scots, whoſe native coun- 
try he determined to be properly Ireland, ut ſupra : 
uſt as Sir George himſelf, to Scots, other than na- 


tives of now commonly known Scotland, muſt 


of neceſſity add, p. 45, © Scorch now ſettled in 
* Treland,” to diſtinguiſh them from his own 
native Scots, who is to blame that did not ſhow us, 
p. 192, where has venerable Bede that the monaſtery 
of Weremoutb is © Scotiæ propinguam; or, p. 188, 
where venerable Bede ſpeaks of Hy, In other 
places he faith it is in Hibernia.“ 


Ius turned to the places where Bede ſpeaks 
of Hy, and where he treats of Meremoutb in the 
lives of the abbots thereof, publiſhed by Sir James 
Ware, anno ſixteen hundred and fixty-four, in 
Dublin : yet I am loath to tell Sir George it is not 
without cunning, he uſes to omit the quotations 
that he pretends to make moſt for him. 


Nor unlike hereunto is his wrong interpretation, 
p. 65, of Ferome's place“, Habet enim proge- 
« niem Scotice gentis de Britannorum vicinta :?“ for 
Pelagius being a native of Britain, it is his diſciple 


Cæleſtius, and not himſelf, ſaint Jerome means to 


have been of the Sco2ifþ nation,” in the neigh- 


® Hieron, in Proem. lib. 3. in Jerem. prophet. 


bourhood 
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bourhood of Britain; as by the reſt of the text is 
clear: and ſo cardinal Baronius ad annum four 
hundred and ten, No. 61. et ad annum four hun- 
dred and eleven, No. 44; and Uſsber de Eccleſiæ 
Brit, Primord. p. 208, 209, do witneſs; and Fre- 


land was then the only country of the Scotiſh 
nation, 


Now will I inſtance the place, out of venerable 
Bede's hiſtory, 1. 4. c. 26, Sir George adduced, 
p. 184, for proving, © that Scotland was called 
„ Ireland, in Bede's time;“ and will not here take 
advantage, that in all Bede's hiſtory, there is neither 
Ireland nor Scotland , but there is often mention of 
Hibernia and Scotia, as different names of one 
ſignification: by which names, if preſent Scotland 
be meant, it is to be unavoidably concluded, that 
there is no ſpeaking of what our Ireland now ſigni- 
fies in all that hiſtory, So that where Bede has, ut 
ſupra, © Scoti ex Hibernia egreſſi, ſedes in Britannia 
& vendicarunt —is to be underſtood after this 
manner, the Scots, coming out of Ireland in Britain, 
ſeated themſelves in Britain ; — or, coming out of 
Scotland in Britain, rated themſelves in Scotland 
in Britain, —W hat a laughing-ſtock is this, made 
of Bede's words! who would fain tell that the 
Scots removed from ſome one place, and fixed 
their ſeats in another ; but whence did they come ? 
from Scotland in Britain !/—Whither did they go? 
to Scotland in Britain / They were hopping and 


hopping on one leg, but going never an inch 
forward, 


Tart 
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Tur aforementioned place of Bede, lib. 4. c. 26, 
wherein Hibernia and Scotia indifferently ſignify 
one and the ſame country, is thus minced and miſ- 
interpreted by Sir George, p. 184, to make us be- 
lieve that it was preſent Scotland in the north of 


Britain, that is there promiſcuouſly called Sco1ia ex 
Hibernia. 


Venerable Bede's words Minced and miſinter- 
are theſe: preted by Sir George, 
thus : 


1. Anno Dominice in- 
carnationis, 684, Egfri- 
dus, Northumbrorum 
rex, miſſo in Hiberniam 
cum exercitu duce Berto. 


1. Eg frid, king of 


Northumberland, having 
© ſent an army into Ire- 
* land, under Bertus, he 
* waſted the country and 


© the innocent people.” 
2. Vaſtavit miſere gen- | 
tem innoxiam. 


3. Et nationi Anglo- 
ES ſemper amiciſſimam. 


4. lia ut nec ecclefis 


quidem, aut monaſterits, EW 


manus parceret hoſtilts, 


4. At inſulani, e! quan- 
tum valuere armis ar ma 
repellebant. 


6. Anno 6. Next 


a + 35 
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6. Anno poſt hunc prox- 
imo, idem rex cum temere 
exercitum ad vaſtandum 
Pictorum provinciam dux- 
iet, multum probibentibus 
amicis, et maxime beatæ 
memorie Cuthberto. 


7. Cum maxima parte 
copiarum quas ſecum ad- 
duxerat extinfius anno 
etlatis ſue 40, regni 13, 
kalendarium Juniarum 13. 


8. Sed quomodo anno 
precedente noluerat audire 
reverendum patrem Eg- 
bertum, ne Scotiam, nil 
fe ledentem impugnaret, 
datum eſt illi expæna pec- 
cati illius, ne nunc eos, 
qui ipſum ab interitu re- 
vocarent, audiret, 


9. Ex quo tempore ſpes 
cæpit Anglorum fluere. 


10. Nam et Pi cti, ter- 
ram poſſeſſionis ſuæ, quam 
tenuerunt Angli, et Scoti 
qui erant in Britannia, et 
Britonum quoque pars 
nonnulla, libertatem re- 
ceperuni. 


6, © Next year, hav- 
ing ſent an army to 
* waſte the province of 
the Pitts, contrary ta 
the advice of his friends, 
and faint Cuthbert, 


8. © God ſuffered that 
* army to be deſtroyed, 
* becauſe the former year 
* he had rejected their 
advice, that he ſhould 
„not invade Scotland, 
* which did not wrong 
„Him — Out of which 
interpretation of his own, 
he draws this inference, 
„and to clear that the 
* Scotia here expreſſed, 
* was not Ireland,” he 
adds, the Engliſh and 
* Scotch, who abide in 
* Britain,” 


Tris 
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Tuis citation and interpretation of Sir George 
is a portraiture of the manner he always ſtates 
evidences: ſo that, conſidering his abuſes of what 
is viſible, there is no truſt to be repoſed in what he 
gives upon his own credit. He deſignedly omits 
or alters the ſenſe of what might be objected a- 
gainſt him, and innocently argues on what he omits, 
and draws his own ſequel! thereout, as punctually, 
as if he had duly recited it: as, where he ſays, 
He waſted the country and innocent people,“ it 
ſhould be, © he waſted the innocent nation, and ever- 
** more moſt friendly to the Engliſh nation; which 
clauſe, ſo omitted, urged him; conſcious to himſelf, 
that venerable Bede meant our nation of Ireland; 
which, in ſeveral places of his hiſtory, he teſtifies 
to have poured ſhowers of obligations on the 


2 glib. 


Ler any body look but only to chapter the 


twenty-ſeventh of his third book, whereas the 
Scots of Britain were always, and even at that 


time, enemies to the Eng liſb nation, as is manifeſt 
by what more was purpoſely omitted by Sir George, 
of that very text of Bede he produceth ; the true 
7 whereof runs as followeth: 


35 „Tur next year, the ſame king (Eefrid) 
e raſhly leading an army to waſte the province of 
* the Pi#s, contrary very much to the advice of 


his friends, and chiefly of faint Curbberi—7. Was 


* ſlain with moſt part of his army, the fortieth 
year 
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« year of his age, the fifteenth of his reign, and 
&« the thirteenth of the calends of June; (i. e. May 
« the 2oth.)—8. But becauſe, the former year (anno 
„ fix hundred and eighty-four) he rejected the ad- 
« vice of the moſt reverend father Egbert; for- 
„bidding him to impugn Scotia, which did him no 
« injury, Gop ſuffered him, for that fin, that he 
&* did not ndw. (anno fix hundred and eighty- five) 
* give ear to ſuch as did wiſh to prevent his ruin. 
29. From that time forth, the hope and man- 
© hood of the Engliſb began to decay.—10. For, 
* both the Pics recovered the lands of their poſſeſ- 
„ fion held by the Engliſb; and the Scots who 


ere in Britain, as alſo a good part of the Bri- 
* tons, recovered their liberty.” 


| BenoLD now, how Sir George, p: 184, abuſes 
this place, intimating that Zzfrid ſent an army to 
waſte the province of the Pics, and that his army 
was deſtroyed ; but omitting the decay of the 
Engliſh, and the recovery of the Britiſh Scots and 
Britons : whereas, the text is, that. Egfrid went in 
perſon with his army, and along with its overthrow, 
fell on the ſpot ; by which overthrow, and enſuing 
decay of the Engliſb, the victorious Ps recovered 
the lands kept from them by the Ene liſßh; and 


the Britiſh Scots, and ſome Britons, recovered their 
liberty. 


Tuosk Britiſh Scots, therefore, who then re- 
covered their liberty, by the overthrow and decay 
of the Engliſb, were until then ſuppreſſed by the 


power 
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power and manhood of the Engliſh, as the ſame 
Bed? witneſſes, lib. 1. c. 34, of Edelfrid, this Eg- 
frid's father, his victory over Aidan, king of the 
Britiſh Scott, by the loſs of his brother, anno ſix 
hundred and three: Item, lib. 2. c. 5. of Eg- 
frid's father Ofwy, his reducing the Pis and Bri- 
tiſh Scots under tribute and ſubjection: and here, 
lib. 4. c. 26, of the ſame Scots, their liberty by Eg- 
Frid's ruin, and the downfal of the Eugliſb fo that 
to them with whom the Engli/ continued heredi- 
tary feuds, is not applicable, that they had a con- 
tinual alliance of ſuch friendſhip with the Engli/b 
nation. Yet Sir George, p. 185, like himſelf, main- 
tains this very point of mutual kindneſs. with the 
Britiſh Scots againſt doctor S:illingfleet, by the ſame 
teſtimony of Bede, lib. 3. c. 27, which I above in- 
ſtanced for proof of the rib, their many benefits 
atteſted by Bede to have been by them conferred 
on the Engliſ. 


THrerErore, | would fain know of Sir George, 
if that alliance was ſo much for his advantage, as 
not to diſprove his poſition, © that his Scat land was 
called l[reland,” — why did he paſs it by, in ad- 
ducing his evidence of Bede's authority? Why 
did he ſay, p. 185, that “the king of Northum- 
e berland went to make war in Jreland,” and p. 
184, © having ſent an army,” to waſte the pro- 
vince of the Pifs ?—The text being quite con- 
trary, viz. he ſent into Ireland :>He went to 
« Pi4land.”— Why does he ſilence the riſe of 
the Britifþ Scots by the fall of the Engliſh. ! 


Way ? 
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Way ? but becauſe it is his manner of inter- 
preting authors to his own humour, as he did in the 
ſame place join together in one ſentence, Scotia, 
No. 8, and the Engiifh and Scotch, No. 10, to ex- 
tort thereout this conſequence, “to clear that 
„Scotia, here“ (No. 8.) © expreſſed, was not Ireland, 
* Bede adds the Engliſh and Scots” (No. 10.) © who 
* abide in Britain,“ that he might by that blind- 
fold eluſion, exact credit of ſuch as knew not the 
difference, that Scotia, (No. 8.) meant by Beds, 
was [rel2nd , the fame he called juſt before (No. 1.) 
Hibernia: but by © the Scots who abide in Bri- 
* tain,” (No. 10.) he means that colony of out- 
landiſh Scots (as he every-where diſtinguiſhes them 
from the genuine Scozs of Ireland) inhabiting the 
north of Britain, (not then called Scotia, though 
now ſo commonly known) and came out of Vreland, 
the proper country of the Scots, of whom it was 
then called Scotia, as well as Hibernia , but now 


not commonly called Scotia, to avoid amphibology 
with modern Scotia. 


VENERABLE Bede, after mentioning the over- 
throw received by the Eng/iſh, thus concludes, 
(No. 9) © Ex quo tempore ſpes coe pit et viitus Anglo- 
rum fluere; nam et Picti terram poſſeſſionis Sug 
quam tenuerunt Angli et Scoti qui erant in Britannia, 
« of Britonum quegque Pars nonnulla libertatem 7e 
* ceperunt,” here the connexion is not of Scotia, 
(No. 8.) „the Engliſ and Scotch,” (No. 10) 
* who abide in Britain;“ as Sir George plainly for- 
ges; but having firſt ſpecified Egfrid's injury, by 

O the 
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the incurſion of his army into Hibernia, and his 
ingratitude towards the well-deſerving friends of 
the Engliſb nation, he imputes his violent death and 
overthrow to that outrage committed on Scotta, 
ſynonimous to the country he juſt before called 
Hibernis,—Then after this overthrow, he ſpecifies 
the decay of the Eugliſb, and, the conſequence of 
their decay, the riſe of the Pi#s, by recovering 
their lands; the riſe of the Scots abiding in Bri- 
lain; and of Britons, by their freedom; being 
the three national enemies of the Engliſh : where 
the candid and cautelous writer joins the three na- 
tions by three e copulatives, with qucgque to the 
laſt, for ſtronger conjunction with the two former ; 
as et Pict1, et Scott, ui erant in Britannia, et 
BRITONUNM 9gru9que pars, — and includes Anghi, by 
a relative, as if in a parentheſis, thas (quam Angl; 
ſenuerunt.) 


Bur the moſt remarkable omiſſion of Sir George 
in this text I take notice of, is, No. 5, viz. * the 
land- men with all their might did drive away 
force by force,” whereby venerable Bede de- 
notes Hibernia, the and which he delineated, in 
the very firſt chapter of his hiſtory, to have been 
our Iſland. 


In like manner, (lib. 3. c. 24.) the ſame Bede 
(who muſt be the beft interpreter of his own 
words ; Sir George, p. 186) plainly delivers, that 
Britannia (by him likewiſe in its whole extent from 
north to ſouth deſcribed in the above ſpecified 

cap. 
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cap. 1.) „was viſited by plague, as alſo Hibernia, 
the and,” where the Engliſh in thoſe days were 
very kindly entertained by the Scots inhabitants of 


that Hibernia, and furniſhed with all things ne- 
ceſlary. 


So that this Hibernia [land in them two chapters 
of his hiſtory is the ſame with his Hibernia, in the 
firſt chapter and book decyphered as an Hand, 
diſtinct from the entire extent of the ſame Britain, 
is as manifeſt to cammon ſenſe, as that Sir George, 
by me here often quoted, is the ſame with ** Sir 
* George Mac Kenzie, his majeſty's advocate for the 
* kingdom of Scotland,“ I prefixed to this treatiſe. 


Tavs Sir George goes on, p. 185, © nor can it 

*© be proved, that the King of Nortbmberland went 
« to make war in Ireland, otherwiſe than from 
* O'Flaherty's late book, which is not to be put in 
© balance with Beda, who was diſintereſted, and 
* lived in the very time.“ — Where, I beg his par- 
don, if 1 take the liberty to tell him that he informs 
the quite contrary ſenſe to what is apparent of that 
paſſage, and withal purpoſely paſſes over, as his 
cuſtom is, to cite where he found it: whereas I have 
it twice, (Og9g. p. 41 and 230.) in neither of which 
is there that the king of Northumberland went to 
* make war in Ireland; but that he ſent a fleet 
with an army to infeſt Ireland: the deſign of alter- 
ing the ſenſe whereof being becauſe no author al- 
ledged, that the king of Northumberland went 
in perſon to infeſt Ireland, to inſinuate that it was 

O 2 not 
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not into Ireland, but into modern Scotland, Bede 
ſhould mean, by Hibernia; that army to have been 
ſent whither the king in perſon went the next year, 
and was loſt in the expedi:ion, 


We build not upon forged monuments, falſe 
citations, nor trivial conjectures, nor upon late 
books that ſhould not be put in balance with 
Beaa, 


Wx have that paſſage ſo authentically regiſtered 
in our chronicles, by authors as much diſintereſted 
as Beda, and elder than Beda, (though then about 
eleven years of age) who noted the place, the day 
of the month, the day of the week, (which could not 
be obſerved, but by the intimation of one that was on 
the ſpot) of king Eęfrid's fate, and the irruption of his 
army, the year before, into Ireland; ſo concurring 
with Bede in all points, that the keeneſt eye cannot diſ- 
cern, nor the ſubtileſt wit apprehend, in that chapter 
of Bede's, any other country to be underſtood by 
the ſynonimous names of Hibernia and Scotia, but 
our Iſland, notwithſtanding all the Poly-chronicons 
and Poly-hiſtories Sir George can ever produce: whom 
| defy, and all his five or ſix hiſtorians, with their 
followers, that they can ſhew, for any points in 
controverſy with us, fuch evidences as of theſe two 
paſſages of king Exßrid's ſending an army to Ire- 
land, and going in perſon the following year againſt 
the Pi#s in preſent Scotland, here enſue : 


* THe 
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Tux annals of Dunagal, collected out of many 
of our Jriſb chronicles, thus have, in relation to 
the firſt year of the Engliſh deſcent into Ireland, 
(whereof you may read father Colgan's obſervations 
in Triade Thaumaturga, p. 384, No. 40) anno ſix 
hundred and eighty-three (the fame with our fix 
hundred and eighty-four, — Chriſtian account.) 
The tenth year of Finachta, king of Ireland's 
* reign, Moigh Breagb or Breagh plain, in the 
month of June, was waſted by the Saxons, who, 
** ſparing neither church nor laity, carried away 
** many priſoners and preys to their ſhips.” Soon 
after it is ſaid that ſaint Adamnan was ſent embaſſa- 
dor to the northern Saxons to recover the ſpoils 
and captives by them taken at the plundering of 
Moy Breagh, of whom he was honourably re- 
ceived, and obtained his requeſt, 


Tuis is more particularly related by ſaint Adam- 
nan himſelf, (lib. 2. c. 26.) ſaying that he was firſt 
ſent to king Egfrid, and after, to his ſucgeſſor king 
Alfred ; of which laſt embaſſage, thus, venerable 
Bede himſelf makes mention, (lib. 5. c. 16.)— 
* Adamnan, prieſt and abbot of Ay Ifland, ſent on 
e embaſlage from his nation to Alfred, king of the 
* Engliſh.” The ſame is confirmed by Ceolfred, 
abbot, apud Bedam; ibidem, cap. 22. 


* Commonly known by the title of, The Annals of the four 
Maſters. 


HerroeF 
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HrRror alſo thus in Latin our Tigernach, out of 
an author of that very time, who left us the me- 
mory of the violence of the weather in thoſe days; 
* Ventus mag nus, magnus es terre motus in HikER“ͤ 

NA, inſulo., Saxones “ campum Bieigh vaſta- 
verunt, et eccleſias plurimas,” And vext year fo, 
Cath Duin Neachtain, vigeſimo die menſis Maii, 
* ſabbati die pugnatum eſt; in quo Etfridus filius 
Oſſa rex Saxonum decimo quinto 4 regn ſui 
** conſammato, cum caterya militum inter ſectus eſt.“ 
Then, next year, Adamnanus captives reduxit ad 
* Hiberniam /exoginta,” 


WHERE it 1s obſervable, that venerable Bede, in 
faint Calhbert's I life, caſually ſpeaking of king Eg- 
fria's fall, ſaith, that it happened on a Saturday, 


as Tigernach exactly has it: for that year of 


Carisr, fix hundred and eighty-five, the domini- 
cal letter being A, the twentieth day of My fell 
juſt upon Sarnrday, 


IT is alfo obſervable how every author is more 


particular in the affairs of kis own country, than 


he can be in thoſe of another, as venerable Bede 


pives an account of the king of Nor thumberland's 


name Eg frid, and of his general Berthus; but no 
account of the country in Treland where Berius 
made his deſcent : and the 17; writers ſpeak not 
of Egfrid, nor Bertus ; but generally, that the 


i. e. Midiam erientalem. * 


+ Apud, Colgan, in actis Ss. Hibern, ad 20 Mart. p. 669. 


cap. 27. 


Saxons 
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Saxons made a deſcent, and particularly pillaged 


the maritime country of Moybreigh, and that 
ſignally in the month of June. 


Now let Sir George carry along with him into 
preſent Scotland, Moigh-breagh plains, lying all 
along between Dublin and Drogheda, before he im- 
poles that Hzhernia and Scotia (meant by venerable 
Bede to have been invaded by Egfrid's fleet) was 
his own kingdom of Scotland; wherein, the year 
after, the ſame king Egfrid loſt his life among the 
Pitts, and the Scots abiding in Britain, (having 
then no kingdom of Scotland therein) by that down- 
fal, ſhook off the yoke of the Engliſh. 


Lr him foiſt in, among his titular kings of 
Scotland, Finacbia, king of Ireland from the year 
ſix hundred and ſeventy-five, ad annum ſix hun- 
dred and ninety-five, in whoſe reign that invaſion 


of the Saxons happened. 


Anp let him expunge out of the catalogue of 
the kings of Scots, abiding in Britain, Malduin, 
king of the Britiſh Scots, ab anno ſix hundred and 
ſeventy-three, ad annum ſix hundred and ninety. 
As for Eugenius the fifth, ab anno fix hundred and 
eighty-four, ad annum fix hundred and eighty-eight, 
king: and Eugenius the ſixth, ab anno ſix hundred 
and eight-eight, ad annum ſix hundred and ninet y- 
ſeven, they were of the perſonated actors in the late 
hiſtorians comedy ; nor was there one, properly 
called Eugenius, in all the real liſt of their kings, 
except one Eugenianus be the ſame, 


As 
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As for his Abredonia in Hibernia, whereunto he 
brags, p. 193, nothing is anſwered, he little thought 
that we ſhould know it was ſooner anſwered than 
it was by him objected : for; father Fleming, in Vita 
Columbani, p. 282, and father Ward, in Vita Ru- 
modi, p. 379 ad p. 382, laviſhed more time than it 
was worth, to ſhew the nullity of that objection 


againſt Camerarius, whoſe rare invention it was. 


SIR George, therefore, whom I find to have read 
Ward, ſhould rather ſtudy a reply to his anſwer, 
than, by diſſembling it, make himſelf the firſt au- 
thor of the objection, and impoſe on his reader 
that it was not anſwered. 


HR 


That IE RNA, or JuvEkNa, never was any Part 
of ScoTLAND in BRITAIN, 


E are informed by Sir George's doctrine, 
that there lies a river in his country, called 
Erne, from which the country adjacent, as he 


faith, p. 52, borrows the name of S!ratherne ; on 


which river he fiſhes out Jerna, (the moſt antient 
name given by the Greeks to Ireland, and from 


them borrowed by the Latins) by his fiddling on 


the name of that Erne inſomuch, that the river 
Achelous was not by fables transformed into fo 
many 


. 
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many ſhapes; (Metam. lib. g.) nor Meander run- 
neth with ſo many windings in its channel; 
nor Mus covers fo much land by its inunda- 
tions, as this Jena extorted from ſaid Erne, 
ſtretched itſelf over preſent Scotland. 


Wurz Sir George might impoſe that all the 
troops of Scots, iſſuing out of Ireland, (out of 
which, the poet Claudian mentions - them to have 
infeſted the Roman province of Britain) wers an- 
tient genuine inhabitants of preſent Scotland by 
this inſipid deduction of lerna from Erne, the 
river ; which, by the law of firſt occupier, ſays he, 
gave the name of [erna chiefly to Stratberne, where, 
he ſays, p. 49, © Theodoſivs, the grandfather of 
Honorius the Emperor, fought with the Scots, not 
of Ireland, but the Scots of Britain; many mo- 
** numents whereof,” he ſaith, “ are extant in that 
part of our country called erna.“ 


Bur the torrent of Ierna muſt not ſtop within 
the narrow bounds of S!raiherne : for, ſaith he, 
p. 52, © the name of Jerna was not confined to the 
* little country of Stratberne, but was extended 
* to all the northern Highlands, as far as [nver- 
„,; from whence it muſt overflow all Scot- 
land, by this rule of his, z$:igem, ** Nor is there any 
* thing more ordinary, than to give the denomi- 
* nation of a par! of a country to the whole : and 
e thus, when it is ſaid, that the king beat the Hol- 
anders, by this is meant the whole Netherlands; 
„ though Holland be only a part: aud the figure is 


ſo 
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* ſo frequent in all the Latin poets, that it were a 
* mark of one's ignorance, either to deny it, or in- 
* fiſt on it,” Thus Petronius Arbiter expreſſes the 
defeat given by Cæſar to Aphronius in Spain; per 
funera gentis Iberæ; though Iberia be but a little 
* part of Spain, ſo called from the river Iberus, 
** becauſe the battle was fought there: which holds, 
in every circumſtance, with our caſe, wherein 
* the poet deſcribes the trouble of all Scotland by 
erna; becauſe the battle was fought there, 
though ſerna be only a part of Scotland, called 
* from a river of that name.” And to prove that 
it is not Jreland the poet meant by Jerna, he gives 
us this definitive ſentence, p. 51. When a name 
is proper to ſteo places, which of the two is 
meant, ſhould be determined by the action, 
** which is ſaid to be done in the place.” 


Bur the queſtion is, how is Terna a name com- 
mon to two places? Have we any authority to 
ſhew that Scotland, or any part of it, was called 
erna, but the ſaying of * Sir Geerge and Cæmera- 
ius? Can it be poſſibly imagined that Claudiunus 
had regard of ſerna in Srotland, come to light only 
by the aſſertion of one or two perſons, above twelve 
hundred years after his time, who flouriſhed ann? 
Domm four hundred ? 


CLAU- 


Since Sir George's time, Sir Robert Sibbald, has ſallen into 
this ſtrange conceit of applying the lerne of Claudian to mo- 
dern Scotland, becauſe a river of that kingdom is called Erne, 
and becauſe the poet adjoins the epithet of Glacialis to Jerne. 


Thus do writers reaſon, who wreſt paſſages in antient authors 
to ſupport any ſavourite hypotheſis. 
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CLAUDIANUs knew no other Jerna, but that 
mentioned in the expedition of the Argonants, 
and that was twelve hundred years before our Sa- 
viour's incarnation ; ſet- down in verſe, five hun- 
dred years before the incarnation, ſo named by 
Ariſtotle, and uſed by all authors ever aſter, in the 
ſame univocal ſenſe : whereunto Sir Gee; ge him- 
ſelf, p. 182, thus concurs :—*©® The old name, 


under which Leland was known to the Greeks, 
* was + Jerna.“ 


THrHomas DemysTER, who firſt would have his 
Scotia, by the name of Hibernia. to be underſtood, 


diſtinguiſhes our Hibernia from his Scotia, by- the 
name of Jerne. 


Joux 


+ The antient natives of Jreland gave their country the ge- 
neral name of Ere, which it retains to this day. In its oblique 
inflections it forms itſelf into Erean, and Frin ; and hence the 
antient Grecians, very naturally converted the name into Terre. 
Drpheus of Crotona, who flouriſhed five hundred years before 
our vulgar æra, names it lerms, in his Argonautics ; and thus 
we find, that the appellation moſt in uſe among the natives, 
had ſpread itſelf among diſtant nations in à very early period 
of time; and the notoriety of the fact induced our learned 
T her to advance, that“ the Roman: themſelves could not pro- 
4 duce fo good a ieftimony for their own name.” It is indeed 
deciſive, as to the early peopling of Jreland, and ſuch an evi- 
dence ſingly, ſhews the miſtake of the learned Mr. Whitaker, 
who has advanced, (and that repeatedly) that Ireland was not 
inhabited for ſeveral ages after the time of the Crotonian poet, 
mentioned above: and incredible it mult appear indeed, that 


a branch of NMoab's family ſhould be poſſeſſed of ſo remote a 


country 


— 


n=” 
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Joux Foxpun, ohn Major and Boethius, never 
ſo much as dreamt of an Hibernia or Jerna, in any 
part of their Scotland, | 


GEoRGE BUCHANAN, in his geography of Scot- 
land, omitted not a province, ſhire, city, town, 
caſtle or village; and among them all, he met not 
with any river or country called by the name of 
Terna, or Hibernia, names ſo famous as could not 
be forgotten, if he or his forementioned writers 


(moſt fond upon any pretext of inventing titles for 


the glory of their country) could pretend the leaſt 
title of challenge to them, 


Nay, the ſame Buchanan“ diſtinguiſhes the 1ri/ſþ 
and Britiſh Scots, by the terms of Scotia- Ierni and 
Scoti-Allani; which had been a diſtinction lame 
of one leg, if lerna were the ſame with Scotia-Al- 
bina, or part of it, 


country as China, in the days of Abraham, and that another 
branch of the ſame race ſhould not extend itſelf to Jreland for 
one thouſand ſix hundred years after the departure of that 
patriarch from Horan to the ſhores of the Mediterranean: It is 
equally incredible, that Britain ſhould (according to the ſame 
excellent writer) remain uninhabited for a thouſand years after 
the ſame Patriarch's time. Such a ſlowneſs in travelling weſt- 
ward is utterly improbable, when we conſider the migrating 
ſpirit of mankind in the earlieſt ages, It is a ſuppoſition not to 
be admitted, and the whole torrent of antient hiſtory bears 
againſt it. Sec Whitaker's Genuine Hiſtory of the Britons aſſerted. 
Dub. edit. p. 29. 269. 270. 
* Buchan, |. 2. hiſt, Scot. 


Tuko- 
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THEoDOSIUs was ſent by Valentinian, emperor, 
anno three hundred and fixty-eight, with an army 
into Britain, to repreſs the incurſions of the Pis 
and Scots into that Roman province, and having 
beaten them off, went back next year, having not 
gone as far as Stratherne, or fought on the imagi- 
nary field of Jerna, by the teſtimony of any author 
chat can be produced. And though we grant that 
he never purſued the Scots into Ireland, (as p. 51.) 
yet it is clear, by Claudian and others, that the Scors 
out of Ireland often, in thoſe days, joined with the 
Pits of the north of Britain, made inroads into the 
Roman province, which the Romans were obliged 
to relieve. It is not, therefore, warrantable, by 
any figure, to impoſe on the world as an antient 
name of a country or place, the inventions of the 
deſigning fancies of one or two impoſtors, 


CLAUDIANUS his epithet of glacialis Terne, js g 
poor ſhift, p. 51, to accommodate the name Jerns 
to Stratherne, as more ſubject to freezing; whilſt 
ice and froſt are no rare qualities of ſeaſons in Ire- 


land. 


Bur Claudian* alluded to Hybernum Tempus, 
whence he imagined Ireland to be called Hibernia, 


from its immoderate cold, as ſome expound that 


place, (ard, p. 275, 331,) wherein, for glacialis 
Jerne, ſome copies of that poem have 


Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Hyberne, 


Claud. in Quarto Conſulatu Honerii. V. 33. 
| Hs 


2 


* 


| 
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He would impoſe, p. 51, that Juverna is not 
Ireland, by this text of Juvenal, Sat. 2. V. 154, 


135. 


—— ——— . ˙ — ——  ——— 
n — 
of 
— — 


——— ͤ fR— äũ—mͤ— — 


2 — — 


— 


— —˙—w2¹k — 


arma quidem ultra 
L1'tora ſuvernæ promovimus 


—— — ſ— — 
— _— 


* Which (ſaith he, p. 52,) cannot be applied to 
* I[reland.”'— Why ſo, Sir George ? fgecauſe the 
*© Remans never went thither, much leſs beyond it.” 
Which is as much as, that they went to Juverna 
and beyond it; and therefore Juverna is not [re- 
land; and ſo, mincing his text, he thus juggles 
with the reſt of it; © and the adding 


— et modo caplas 
Orcadas, et minima contentos notte Britannos, 


Does not at all agree with Trelaud, for it is net- 
* ther joined to, nor is near the Orcades; nor has 
* it ſo ſhort nights, as we have.“ 


WHERE then, in your country, will you place 
this Juverna, ſo handſomely removed from Jre- 
land? When he could not fix on any river, creek, 
nook or haven, mountain, or champaign ground, 
on which he might place it, he, by his own magi- 
ſterial humour, leaves this document to poſterity, 
p. 51,—* Juverna, which is the fame thing with 
erna.“ —But, to repeat the place of Juvenal by 


him 


] 
| 


ty aa {kk aa 


lo. i... 
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him adduced, in the poet's own words, without 
mincing it by parts, were enough to overturn all 
his inferences out of the ſame; as I ſhall verbatim 


interpret the ſentence intirely as the poet delivered 
It, 


„Wr (the Romans) have advanced our arms beyond 


the ſhores of Javerna, and the Orcades lately ſubdued, 
and the Britains of ſhorteſt night.” 


FigsT, In this expoſition is to be obſerved, that 


the poet names three places, beyond which the 
power of the Romans was extended, —to wit, Ju- 


verna, the Orkney Iſles, and Britain. 


SECONDLY, That the word captas is not prefixed 
to Juverna, but to the Orkney Iſles. 


TrirDLY, That the Britanni, there expreſsly 
named, are the Hrilanni that have ſhorteft nights. 


Bu r Sir George will not have Juverna to ſignify 
our Ireland: firſt, becauſe the Romans never went 
thither, much leſs beyond it: ſecondly, becauſe 
Ireland is neither joined, nor near to the Orcades: 
thirdly, becauſe it has no ſuch ſhort mghts as we,— 
meaning North- Britain. _ 


To the firſt I anſwer, that Rome lies at about 
forty-two degrees of north latitude; Dublin, in 
lreland, about fifty-three; Aberdeen, in the north 
of Scotland, about fifty-ſeven ; and the Orkney Iſles, 
ſome about fifty-nine, ſome at ſixty : fo that, by 

conſequence, 
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conſequence, he that takes a courſe from Rome to 
the Orkneys, muſt leave Ireland behind him, on the 
right or left ſide, five or ſix degrees. 


SECONDLY, it is evident, that there is no place 
between Ireland and the Orkney Iſles, but Scotland: 
and the expreſs]y adding by the ſatyriſt the names 
of Orcades and Britanni, imports the third place, 
Juverna, to be Ireland, 


THr1iRDLy, fince it is manifeſt, that Scotland is 
that part of P»7tain that has the ſhorteſt nights, or 
rather no nights, (ſpeaking of the moſt northerly 
parts of it) about the ſummer ſoſftice, if we grant 
that the poet, by Juverna, means Scotland, as he 
undoubtedly doth by Hritanni, we muſt force his 
words, to import that the Romans went beyond 
Scotland, the Orcades, and Scotland again; and this 
is going twice beyond Scotland in a breath; a re- 


petition ſo ſilly, that none acquainted with Juvenal 


will object to him. And therefore we will ſtill 
maintain that 7uverna was, is, and ever will be, 
what the following better authors than Str George, 
would have it to be. 


SoLinus, before Juvenal, in the ſame firſt chrif- 


tian century; and Pto/»my, in the ſecond, in the 


deſcription of Ireland, call it by the name Juverna, 
as by the qualities and properties, proper only to 
Jreland, by them attributed to Juverna, is evi- 


cunt. 


OTHER 


Tha 
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Or antient authors, as Paulus Orofius in the 
fifth century, and Saint 1/idore in the ſeventh, re- 
citing the ſame words of Solinus and Prolomy, doubt 


not to change their Juverna into Hibernia, as of 
the ſame ſenſe, 


In later ages, Buchanan himſelf underſtands it 
fo; and Camb den, in his Britannia; Selden, in his 
Mare Clauſum, p. 103, reciting the very words of 
Selinus, cap. 25, in Polybiſt, writes Hibernia, where 
Solinus hath Juverna; as allo all the commentators 
on that very place of Juvenal, agreeing with the 
common ſenſe of the world, excepting Sir George, 


. 


That ScorLAxp in the North of BRITaIN, is not 
an Iſland. 


O will not think it very idle in me, tHat I 
ſhould offer to prove a thing ſo palpably 
obvious to common ſenſe, which thouſands, now 
living, by their frequent paſſing to and fro, can 
depoſe, and whereof all that ever paſt that road, 
had the experience ? viz. That the kingdom of 
Scotland is not ſeparated from the reſt of the Grear 
Britain, by any ſea; but joined on the north, and 
partly on the weſt of Northumberland, and partly 
on the north of Cumberland, with England, by the 


P river 
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river Tweed, the Cheviot-Hills, and the adjacent 
tract reaching to the S:/way-Sands, 


IF ſuch a ſenſible, undeniable matter of fact can 
be called in quzſtion by reaſoning, what certainty 
can be expected from received traditions, authentic 
records, or voluminous authorities ? But a bad and 
forlorn cauſe cannot acquire a ſpecious colour, but 
by ſophiſtry. 


IT ſtood Sir George much upon, after he carried 
IRELAND (th? Iſland) into Scotland, to ſet his pio- 
neers at work for making his Scotland an iſland ; 
whereby there might appear not the leaſt print of 
diſtinction to convince the larceny. His firſt pio- 
neer, p. 119, is Tacitus, ** who, in the life of Agrt- 
* cola, faith, that there being a wall built betwixt 
* theſe two ſeas, the Roman enemies were cloſed 
up as in an iſle.” No ſooner was the word ſpo- 
ken, than Tacitus made up an iſland for Sir George, 
p. 191, “and is therefore called an iſland by Ta- 
* citus,” The engine is this, —a gander is like a 
gooſe; ergo, a gander is a gooſe. But 1s Sir George 
in earneſt, to make every place an iſle, that is en- 
cloſed by a wall? If fo, all the encloſures of the 
univerſe will be ſo many miriads of iſlands, at that 

Tate. 


THe next pioneers, p. 58 and 59, are, Hadrianus 
Waleęſius, Dyoniſius Petavius, and Carolus Sigonius, 


late writers, miſtaken by the modern ſignification 
of Scots and Scotland; and fo, conceiving preſent 
| Scotland 


H. 
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Scotland an iſle, drew their line of circumvallation 
on falſe ground. 


Hts chief pioneer is Proſper, who, ſpeaking of 
Celeſtine, pops of Rome, his manifold benefits to- 
wards the chriſtian commonwealth, orderly cuts 
the iſland of Great-Britain (as Sir George fancies, 
p. 58) into two iſlands by this legerdemain, ** Or- 
** dinato Scotis epr/copo, dum Romanam Inſulam - 
det ſervare Cutholicam, fecit etiam barbaram Chriſ- 
* tianam.” Proſper contra Collatorem, cap. 41. 


Bur Proſper knew no other Scots in his time, 
but thoſe of Ireland; and meant two diſtinct, real 
Hands; the one, Britain, the Roman iſland, pre- 
ſerved catholic from the P-lagian hereſy ; the other, 
Ireland, the barbarous ifland, (for all nations, not 
reduced under ſubjection of the Romans, but alien- 
ated from the language and faſhion of Rome, were 
by them accounted barbarous) becoming chriſtian, 
by the vigilancy and care of Cz/e/tine, pope of Rome, 
| his ordaining biſhops for the converſion of the -1þ 
Scots; as he did employ Saint German and Saint 
X Lupus out of the Gallican church to the Roman 


2 iſland, who, by their preaching and working of 
{ miracles, reduced the Britains to the union of the 
church, 


Hrxze, I therefore urge againſt Sir George, who 
will own the Gree#, or any church, for the uncer- 
tain converſion of his nation, ſooner than the church 
of Rome, p. 62, 63, 64, what ſhadow of pretence 
can he have to Proſper's authority, to ſhare out an 

P 2 iſland 
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iſland for him, who, in expreſs terms, declared the 
Scotiſh iſland he means, became chriſtian (which is 
as much as that the inhabitants thereof were hea- 
thens before) by the procurement of the pope of 
Rome, | 


NEetTHER is Sir Gesrge his hypotheſis (from p. 
64 to 65) of any weight; whereby he would have, 
firſt, that his countrymen were firſt early convert- 
ed by Grecians or others: ſecondly, that in proceſs 
of time, the Pelagian hereſy was ſpread among 
them: thirdly, that at laſt, anno four hundred and 
thirty-one, Paladins was ſent to them by Pope Ce- 
leſtine, to abſolve them from the Pelagian hereſy, 
and to be their firſt biſhop (they being all Preſby- 
terians before.) Fordun, lib. 3. c. 8. John Major, 
La. 1 


Wuilch laſt is no leſs vainly founded on another 
text of Proſper, out of his Chronicon , where he 
hath, Ad annum four hundred and thirty-one, ** Ad 
* Scotos in Chriſtum credentes ordinatur a Papa 
* Celeſtino, Palladius, et primus Epiſcopus mittitur.“ 
( Proſper in Cbronico, Baſo et Antiocho Conſulibus. )— 
Palladius 7s orcained by Pope Celeſtine for the Scots 
believing in Cukis r, and is the firſt biſhop ſent 
them : for clearing whereof, is to be obſerved what 
Pr-ſper notes in the ſame Chronicon, ad annum four 
hundred and twenty-nine, that the churches of 
Britain were infected with the Pelagian hereſy, by 
means of one Agricola, ſon of a Pelagian biſhop, by 
name & ve: ian. No ſooner it broke out, than the 
whole province, like a city in a raging fire, was all 


* We TL. kat S 
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in a hurry. They ſent over to the Gallican church, 
as venerable Bede witneſſeth, lib. 1. c. 19. hiſt. 


A national council of the prelates of Gallia is 
aſſembled : the apoſtolic ſee conſulted : two holy 
biſhops, German and Lupus, are ſent by the Pope's 
authority; this very Palladius, then (as much as 
we now call cardinal) in Rome, ſoliciting their miſ- 
fon to re-eſtabliſh the catholic faith. 


A ſynod was convened at Saint Albans, peace 
reſtored to the church of Britain; miracles wrought, 
and an halleluia victory obtained againſt the Sax- 
ons, then invaders of Britain, in Eaſter time, anno 
four hundred and thirty. —Here are Roman, Bri- 


tiſb, Engliſh, French writers of this one yo s ac- 
cidents. 


In the northern tracts likewiſe of this ſame Bri- 
tain, antiently inhabited by the Pi#7s, now com- 
monly known by the name of Scotland; venerable 
Bede, born in their confines, carefully regiſtered, 
lib. 3. c. 4. hiſt. That the provinces of the north- 
ern Pitts in that tract became chriſtians, by the 
preaching of Columba, abbot, coming from Hiber- 
nia to Britannia; and that the ſouthern Pics, in 
the ſame tract, had, a long time before, * abjured 
idolatry, by the preaching of Ninias, biſhop. 


* Bed. lib. 3. c. 4. hiſt. 


+ Saint Ninianus, a Britain, and bilkop of Candida Caſa, or 


Whithors, in the extremeſt bounds of the Roman province in 
Britain, 


BuT 
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Bur the early converſion of the Scots, in that 
tract, by Grecian or other means; their preſbyte- 
rian church government; Pelagian hereſy, and firſt 
race of kings, (before the ſons of Eireh) are wrap- 
ped up in the chimerical archives of the neoteric 
file of hiſtorians. 


IT is not without reaſon, therefore, that Barons, 
ad ann, tour hundred and twenty-nine, No. 2. 
(whom Sir George, p. 55, avouches for himſelf 
* as the ſtandard of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory among 
the Paprfts”) thinks it ſtrange, that fo remark- 


* able a converſion” (as that of the Britzzh Scots in 


Britain) © ſhould be omitted, not only by Bede, 
but by Marianus Scotus, who mentions the mif- 
„ fton of Paladins.” 


Tux reaſon of their omiflion whereof is obvious, 
inafmuch as the ſons of Eireb, who firſt conducted 
the Scots that fettled in the north of Britain, were 
chriſtened by Saint Patrick in Ireland; by the irre- 


fragable teſtimony of the authors of Saint Patrick's 


life, and the author of Malcolm the Third's poem. 


Now, therefore, as Proſper, recounting the good 


_ deed of Pope Celeftine, forme time after his death, 
(as he was writing againft John Caffian, prieft of 


Marſeilles, his thirteenth collation of the fathers, 
contra Collatorem, cap. 41.) makes a diſtinction 
between two proper iſlands; the one, Britain, a 
Roman province, preferyed catholtc ; the other, 
warbarous, by the miſſion of a biſhop ta the Scots, 

become 
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become chnſtian ; both the one and the other, by 
the procurement of Pope Ce/eftine So, near upon 
twenty years after, about the year four hundred 
and fifty-four, in the time of Pope Leo the Great, 
at which time the Scots in Ireland were moſtly 
chriſtians : He, continuing, after Euſebius and 
Saint Hierome, his Chronicon, as he came to the 
year of our chriftian account, four hundred and 
thirty-one, faith, ** that Pa/ladius was that year 
appointed biſhop by Pope Celeftine for the Scots 
* beheving in CHRIS TH; not that they did “ then 
believe, before Palladius's coming; but that they 
did nom believe, when he wrote his Chronicon. 


Wiruovr this expoſition of Preſper's ſenſe, it 
is not conſiſtent with reafon to ſay, that the iſland 
of the Scots became chriſtian by Pope Celeftine's 
miſſionary, and Pope Celeftine's miffionary was em- 
ployed to the Scots already believing in CRISr. 
But there is nothing elſe that reconciles Proſper to 
Sir George's ſenſe, but his inconſiſtency with him- 
ſelf -< and therefore, (he faith, p 62, I may be 
allowed to fay, that Proſper's teſtimony is for 
us: ſto wit, ſuch an author as is not conſiſtent 
with himfelf } Which we freely allow him, as a 


I is certain, that many years before 431, numbers 
of the Scots of Ireland, and even particular diftrifts, have 
been 4onverted to chriſtianity by the preaching of A:beus, De- 
elan, vor, Kiaran ſenicr, &. To retain thote converts to the 
chriflan faith, it was deemed neceſſary to ſend them a new 
pfeather from Rome, and Proſper could not make uſe of more 
proper words than Pailadias à Celeſtino Papa mittilur ad 
« Felds in Chriftum credentes“ Vid. Uſsher, Pri mord. 


pertinent 
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pertinent argument for to make an iſland of pre- 
ſent Scotland, which nobody ever took for a real 
diſtinct iſland : and therefore it is unreaſonable to 
underſtand Proſper in that ſenſe, or to challenge 
his authority, had he been not conſiſtent with him- 
ſelf. 


Sir George, p. 58, goeth on with this poſitive 
aſſertion; ** that our country (meaning Scotland ) 
** was called an Iſle, is acknowledged by all writers, 
* after the building of the wall:“ Where I will 
not take notice of © all writers,” which he himſelf, 
p. 194, excepted to againſt Doctor Stilling fleet ; to 
wit, “ all men have not written their opinion, nor 
has he read all writers: But ſure I am that his 
meaning was not to impoſe ſo notoriouſly, as that 
preſent Scotland was really an ifland ; but that, be 
it right, or wrong, all writers conſpire to call it an 
iſland: and fo, by authority, it claims the name 
of an iſland, though not by property, which com- 
bination is no leſs incredible: for, it is the chiefeſt 
care of all that write or ſpeak, that their readers or 
auditors ſhould underſtand them : and words being 
the vchicles for carrying the ſenſe of our minds to 
the underſtanding of others, the abuſe of the ſenſe 
of words is a preſſing impediment to that end, 


So that the unanimous concurrence of writers, 
calling preſent Scotland an ifland, which really is 
none, and denying it to antient Scotland the iſlaid, 
were as much as if they had agreed by their r- 
dict, a lamb ſhould be a fox, and by a fox ſhould 
be underſtood a /amb, and thouſands the like, 

whereyy 


Of 
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whereby to delude people by altering the primitive 
ſenſe of words, contrary to their own deſign of 
having themſelves underſtood. 


C 9A EF: XVI. 


Of PaLLapius, Archdeacon of the See of Rowe, 
and Biſhop ; his Miſſion to the Scors. 


ELESTINE, Pope of Rome, having, anno 
four hundred and twenty-nine, ſent preachers 
to ſuppreſs the growth of the Pelagian hereſy in 
the Roman province of the iſle of Britain, next 
year fixed upon Palladius, his awn archdeacon, 
and ordained him biſhop for the converſion of the 
heathen iſland of the Scots to chriſtian religion: 
whither he ſet forth, and arrived there in the be- 
ginning of the year four hundred and thirty-one : 
in which then, and for, ſeveral ages after, we have 
hitherto fully convinced that there was no nation 
on earth known, underſtood, or ſet down by authors, 
by the name of Scots, but the 1ri/h, nor by the name 
of Scotia and Hibernia, but Ireland; an iſland dif- 
tint from that of Britain, whereof modern Scot- 
land is part, and ſo no intire iſland by itſelf. 


Wurxex neceſlarily follows, that Pa/ladrius be- 
ing ſent to either chriſtian or pagan Scots, muſt be 
underſtood to have been ſent into Ireland; whither, 

| aſter 
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after his death, Saint Patrick was fent, to ſucceed 
him; as the current of all foreign and domeſtic 
en that ever mentioned both their miffions, 
do witneſs. 


Yer the late learned compilers of a Scotifþ hiſtory, 
John Fordun, (Scoto- chron. lib. 3. c. 8.) John Major, 
(De Geſtis $:iforum, lib. 2. c. 2.) Hefor Boethins, 
(near the end of lib. J.) John Leſlie, or Robert Turner, 
(ib. 4.) Thomas Deyirfter, (lib. 13, No. 998) would 
make the world believe, withont any other pre- 
text than the bare name of Scots, that Palladius 
was ſent to their own then chrifttan nation of Scors , 
and to that opinion mifted Polydore Virgil, in his 
Engliſh hiſtory, lib. 3, the author of the Engliſh 
Martyrologie ad 27 Jannarii, and others; not con- 
ſidering that there was no Scotiſh nation in thoſe 
days diſtinct from that of Ireland. 


Bur our antient domeſtic authors, Triad. Thau- 
maturga, p. 248, No. 5, who lived near the 
age of that miſſion, and conſequently far from 


ſuſpicion of intereſt or defign of impoſture, have 


left us a more punctual and exatt account of that 
miſſion of Palladius, than all thefe Scotifh hiſtotians 
can give of any one poittt controverted in all their 
hiftories ; concurrmg with one conſent; that Palla- 
dius on his miſſion arrived in Hy-garchon, a maritime 
country of the preſent county of Wicklow, in the 
eaſt of Leinſter, where he built three cibrches where 


were the ſacred Bibles of the new and old Teſtament 
and holy reliques of Saints, brought with him from 


Rome, 
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Nome, carefully kept to the time of the writers 
that mention them: who farther note, that being 
thence the fame year expelled by Mathres, Lord of 
the farmly and country of y-garchon, he left two 
of his diſciptes behind him there, where they ended 
their lives, and wete buried in one of them churches, 
where they were duly honoured as ſaints.— That 
Palladius, ſo driven away, reſolved to turn back again 
to Rome, and going to ſea, was by contrary winds 
driven to the north of Hritain on the coaſt of Mer- 
nia or Mortia, and in [iſh by the ſame author 
Meygirgin or Girginfi-ld, Mernes among the 
Pitts, where he died, or ſuffered martyrdom 
the ſame firſt year of his miſſion at F5rdon, where 
he was after honoured for a Saint, by the name 
of Pledi, as an antient author has, or Pad, as the 
preſent inhabitants call him. It is therefore in 
the country of the Pieds, and not in any country of 
the Scots, he died. 


Tus authors, both foreign and domeſtic, their 
own genuine words in relation to Palladius his le- 
gatine power for preaching chriſtian faith to the 
Scots of Ireland, you may find in Co/gan's treatiſe 
thereof, in Triad, Thaumaturga, p. 245, cap. 14. 


Bur that I may not omit the exactueſs of out 
antiquaries: Garchuo, of whom the above-named 
Nathias is patronimically called fon of Garchon, 
was ſon of F9thoda, fon of Achay Lambabearg, fon 
of Meffincorb, (ex guo Dal M.ſſincorbii) ſon of Ca- 
corb, King of Leinſter, grand-child by his fon Mo- 
corb to Concabbar, King of [re/and, anus Domini 
ſeventy- three. 


Nou 
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Now will I obviate thoſe Scotiſb hiſtorians, their 
advocate Sir George's objections in relation to Pal- 
ladius : his firſt objection, (p. 38, Patrick is ac- 
* knowledged by the 1r:/þ themſelves to be their 
* firſt Biſhop, which could not be, if Palladius had 
* been before him.” 


THis, I anſwer, is frivolous : for all Iriſh and 
ſtrangers that write both their miſſions do recount 
Pa/lasius his precedent miſſion to one and the ſelſ- 
ſame nation, to whom St. Patrick was ſent, as above 


I inſtanced : and Doctor Uſher, p. 899, De Pri- 


mordiis ecclefiarum Brit. cites authors that call Saint 
Patrick their ſecond Biſhop, in reſpect of Palla- 
dius, his being their firſt. But when Sir George 
will produce the Iriſb that call Saint Patrick 
their firſt Biſhop, then we will tell him upon what 
account he was ſo called. 


SECONDLY, p. 59, © Baronius and the Magde- 
* burg centuries make Palladius our firſt Biſhop.” 


I answtR that both were miſguided, by truſt- 


ing to his late Scc:ifþ hiſtories, which error Baronius 


having committed, ad annum four hundred and 
twenty-nine, No. 4. he, upon better information, ad 
annum four hundred and thirty-one, No. 191, de- 


livered Palladius his miſſion to have been in Hiber- 
niam, into Ireland. 


THIRDLY, 
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THIRDLY, p. 60, I cannot here ſufficiently ad- 
mire what ſhould be Sir George's meaning to im- 
pute to the Biſhop of Saint A/aph and Doctor 
Sulling fleet, “that they have invented a new 
** hypotheſis of Palladius having been firſt ſent to 
* [reland , but that his miſſion being unſucceſs- 
„ ful, he came back and died in the confines 


* of the Pi#s, and then the ſame Pope Celeſtiue 
* ſent Saint Patrick.” 


My admiration 1s not, that, according to his 
cuſtom, he ſhould impugn ſo unanimous a tradi- 
tion of all antient authors that wrote thereof, as it 
appears in the above cited place of Co/ganus , but 
that he ſhould ſo nakedly impoſe that it was an 
invention of two unintereſted perſons, whom him- 
ſelf, for their character and learning much eſteems. 
I know not whether he ſaw the works of Colganus , 
but I can convince him that he read Doctor ber 
(whom he repreſents, p. 168, for one of his three 
great adverſaries) his book, De Brit. Eccleſ. Pri- 
mordiis; wherein, p. $12, 813, 814, chap. 15, by the 
very dictates of ſeveral antient authors, he might be 
fully ſatisfied that that was no invention of S. /apb, 
or Sbilling fleet In which place of her, he might 
alſo find, that not only Nennius; (whom he grie- 
vouſly taxes, p. Or, © that he is but a fabulous 
“author, and cites Pro/per moſt falſely,” for ſay- 
ing, Palladius miſſus eſt ad Scotos in Chriſtum con- 
vertendos ;) but allo all the authors there produced, 
ſome before and ſome after Nennius, that their words 


import 
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import the ſame ſenſe, as, that Palladius was ſent 


ta the converſion of the nation whereunto he was 
ſent. 


ProspBR's meaning was what I explained in the 
foregoing chapter, and the authors that followed 
him, with m:{ſus et ad Scotos in Chriſtum credenles, 
contented themſelves only to tranſcribe his text 
verbatim ; meaning the Scots believing in Chriſt in 
their time, it appearing not any where elſe of their 
writings, that Palladius was employed to Scots 
already Chriſtians, before his own miſſion. 


LasTLY ; to his fourth objection, I anſwer, 
that there is no improbability, nor neceſſity of a 
miracle, as Sir George, p. 60, 103, 104, pretends 
to maintain Palladius his arrival in Ireland, anno 
four hundred and thirty-one, his preaching there, 
long enough, to have ſufficient proof of deſpairing 
of ſucceſs, his return, and death in Pifland on 
the twenty-fifth of December, in one and the ſame 
year; and that Seint Patrick, hearing of his death, 
might go from France to Rene, and there receive 
his commithon before the death of Pope Cele/tine, 


on the ſixth of April, anno four hundred and thirty- 


two deceaſed. 


Bur IU would fain know of Sir George by what 
authority did he ſhorten the time, fo as to impute 
to a miracle Saint Patrick's diſpatch from the death 
of Pallagius, the twenty-fifth of Decemb:r, to the 
ſixth of April next following: whereas, if we give 

credit 


Of 
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credit to Balæus cent. 14, No. 6, Pallaaius his death 
fell on the fiſteenth of December ; or, if to Sir 
George's Chambers of Ormond, on the ſixth of July, 
Triad. Thaumalurga, p. 12, 18, 34, whereby Saint 
Patrick had leiſure enough for his poſting from 
France to Rome, as Sir George terms it, before the 
ſixth of April enſuing, without the neceſſity of a 
miracle, and for his coming thence to Ireland, be- 
fore the end of December, four hundred and thirty- 
two, 


EO 


Of the fabulous early Converſion of the Scor15H 
Nation in B&iTAIN, and their Grecian Eaſter. 


A T length Sir George puts the ſtreſs of his aſſer- 
tions in relation to the long ſucceſſion of kings 
and fixed ſettlement of the Scotiſh nation in Britain 
before their Fergus the Second, on their early con- 
verſion to the Chriſtian faith, before Palladius his 
miſſion; an undeniable concluſion to gain his point, 
in caſe the premiſes would hold. 


Bu r his proofs are ſilly and vain, inſomuch as he 
depends upon the bare words of his learned Doctor 
Hammond, and Archbiſhop Spor/wood, 


ir 
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IT is not learning, nor dignity, that makes out 
matter of facts, but preſent witneſſes, or prefling 
authehtic evidences. He yields to ſhrink the cre- 
dit of his hiſtory, fo far as to allow the uncertainty 
of the manner of his nation's converſion ; whether 
by Greeks or Romans, by Pope Victor, as his hiſ- 
torians have, or contrary to their opinion. 


LasTLY, his preſent inveterate hatred to Rome, 
urges him to comment the like averſion, * in thoſe 
** happy and pious days,” (as he grants them, 
p. 186.) by ſalſely impoſing on venerable Bede. 

0 


To all which, I here exhibit you liis own words, 
p. 63, ſaying, © that whether we received chriſtia- 
** nity from the Greek or Romiſh church, or whether 
our converſion was rude or perfect, is not here 
* controverted : but whether we received it before 
„ Palladius his miſſion, and that we were Chriſtians 
before his time, is clear from Doctor Hammond's 
* own words; and though | relate our converſion 
* by Pope Victor, as the common opinion: yet, 1 
am ſo little tied to that opinion, that I alſo from 
* Beaa, relate our agrecment as to Eaſter, and 
other points, with the Greek church, in contradic- 
e tion to that of Rome, and from which Archbiſhop 
&* Spotſwoed did, before Doctor Hammond, think 
that our converſion was from the Grecian church.” 
And, p. 197, Our averſion to the Romiſb rites, 


* as to Eaſter, and other points, for many ages, 


MI 
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in which we followed the Greet church in oppo- 
* ſition to the Romiſh,” 


Bur his Greek church and Eaſter are but ima- 
ginary whimſies, ſuitable to his aflertions ; in 
proof whereof he produces them ; as may appear 
by the enſuing account of the old paſchal con- 
troverſy. 


SainT Patrick, living for ſome years a canon 
in the Lateran church at Nome, and deriving his 
commiſſion for the converſion of the Iri Yeors 
from Rome, knew no other manner of obſerving 
Eafter-time to be preſcribed to his Neophites, but 
that he preciſely ſaw practiſed at Rome. The 
ſame was the practice where he was born, with the 
Britains and ſouthern P15, as alſo with the Britiſh 
Scots, who were Chriſtians in Ireland, before they 
ſettled in the north of Britain, and with the 
northern Pils converted by Saint Colums. 


WuHen the holy Gallican prelates, German of 
Antifiodor and Lupus of Troy, came to Britain about 
the Pelagian hereſy, the ſame ZEafter-time they 
kept there, anno four hundred and thirty, without 
the leaſt difference. 


Bur a full hundred years after Palladius's death 
in P:itland, Dyonifius Exiguus, a Roman Abbot, 
anno five hundred and thirty-two, made up his Pa/- 
chal tables upon the grand cycle of five hundred and 
thirty-two years, containing the ſolar cycle of twenty 
eight years nineteen times, and the lunar cycle of 

Q nineteen 
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nineteen years twenty-eight times. By which ac- 
count, the time of Eaſter ſolemnity is yearly ob- 
ſerved by us to this day; as was alſo by the whole 
church, to the year fifteen hundred and eighty- 
three, the next after the late Gregorian correction. 


Tur former eycle of keeping Eafter, was of 
eighty-four years, containing three ſolar cycles, 
and four lunar, with eight years of the fifth lunar 
cycle, which cauſed its imperfection in proceſs of 
time, as to the due time of obſerving Zaſter. 


Bur it was not immediately aboliſhed in the ifles 
of Britain and Feland, nor the Dyoniſian account 
immediately impoſed nor generally received for 
many years, after a tedious and intricate debate 
ſince the queſtion began to be firft ſtarted. So 
long it was unheard of in Ireland, that Saint Adam- 
nan tells us of Saint Columb's prediction, when he 
came back to Ireland, anno five hundred and ninety, 
of the difference in obſerving Eaſter ſolemnity, 
„among the Scoiſb churches, which many days 
* after came to paſs; which happened after this 
manner. 


Ax No five hundred and ninety-ſeven, being the 
very year Saint Columb died, Saint Auguſtine, monk, 


a Frenchman by nation, and firſt Biſhop of Canter- 


bury, ſent by Pope Gregory the Great, to convert 


* Prophetavit de illa que? poſt dies multos, ob diverſitatem 
Paſchalis Peſti orra eſ inter Sootiæ eccleftas diſtordia. Adamn. 
E. 


the 
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the Engliſh Saxons, until then Heathens, (about an 
hundred and fifty years“ ſettled in the Roman pro- 
vince of Britain,) arrived in the then Saxon king- 
dom of Kent : and having, in proceſs of time, 
eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian religion there, would have 
the priſtine Chriſtian Britains (until then not queſ- 
tioned about the antient rites they received from 
the ſame Roman church along, with chriſtianity) 
to conform themſelves to an uniformity with the 
newly converted Engliſþ in the newly corrected 
time of keeping Eaſter, and other ceremonies of 
the church, not material for points of ſalvation T ; 
but even as in our times we differ as to Eaſter-day, 
ſome years, à werk; ſome two weeks ; ſometimes 
four or five weeks , and yet, ſome years, not a day 
from the reformed Gregorian manner, without the 


\ leaſt ſcruple of conſcience. 

S To this end, Saint Auguſtine, & (and to implore 

, the aſſiſtance of the Brilains for converting the reſt 

, of the Eug iſh nation, though their enemies,) ap- 

S pointed time and place for meeting the Britifþ 

8 clergy t, anno fix hundred and two; but after 
convening, nothing was concluded. 

© APTER his death, anno fix hundred and eleven, 

d. his ſucceſſor Laurentius, together with Mellitus, 

5 Biſhop of London, and Juſtus, Biſhop of Rocheſter, 

rt by their letters (about the year ſix hundred and 

10 * Bed. hiſt. I. 1. c. 23. 

nn. + Ped. ibid. l. 3. c. 3. c. 4. c. 25.—Lib. 5. c. 19. 22. 23. 

Bed. I. 2. c. 2. 


he t U. Indic. Chronol. ex Balæs. 
| Q 2 fourteen) 
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fourteen} to the“ Scots of Ireland, hitherto like- 
wiſe adhering to the traditions of their primitive 
Chriſtian Doctors, would have them accommo- 
date themſelves to the reformed manner of the 
paſchal cycle common with the reſt of chriſten- 
dom; intimating withal, that, until they came on 
their miſſion to the iſle of Britain, they did not 
know but the Briuains and the Iriſh, being Chriſ- 
tians, followed the ſame time of keeping Eaſter 
with the reſt of the univerſal church: ſo little was 
the mutual correſpondence of nations in them days 
about innovations in ceremonial rites, 


Anour nineteen years after, anno ſix hundred 
and thirty, in the month of March, there was a 
fynod of the clergy of Ireland aſſembled at 
+ Moylena in Fear-Keall, in the King's-County, 
about the Paſchal controverſy, where it was re- 
ſolved upon, after a long debate, that, according 
to the injunctions of their predeceſſors, laid upon 
them in all caſes of important variance, they ſhould 
conſult the ſource of their chriſtianity and wiſdom, 
and acquieſce in the ſentence of the ſucceſſors of 
the Apoſties, as Cumineus, Abbot of t Hy, who pro- 
cured that very ſynod, relates; and who, in the 
ſame place, further adds, whereupon we have 


Ad Scotos qui Hiberniam inſucam Britanniz proximam in- 
colunt. Bed, hiſt. I. 2. c. 4. . 

+ Not at Leithglin, as Uſher De Pri mord. p. 936, miſtook. 

+ Deceſſores noſtri mandawerunt, ut meliora et potiora probata a 
fonte baptiſmi et ſapientie ; et ſuccęſſoribus Apoſtalorum Do mini, 
delata, fine ſcrupulo humiliter ſuperemus. S. Cumineus, apud 
Uſher. S, legen, p. 34. et Colgan, ad 24 Februaru. 


* ſent 
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* ſent to the city ſuch, of whoſe wiſdom and hu- 
„ mility we had experience, ard they came to us 
within three years after, and gave us an account 
how they have ſeen, in the tee of Peter, the Gre- 
* can, the Hebrean, the Scythian, and the Egyprian, 
** celebrating the ſame Eaſter- day, common with 
all the catholic world, from whom we differed a 
* whole intire month.” 


Tur chief of this meſſage was Laſarcan, abbot 
of Lethglin, in the county of Catberlogh, in Lein- 
ier, accompanied with fifty holy perſons in his 
retinue; who, at his coming back, was ordained 
biſhop and apoſtolical legate of * Ire/aud by Pope 
Honorius, of whole letters to the Scots of Ireland, 
about the paſchal controverſy, venerable Bede 
makes mention. H. ft. 1.2. c. 19. 


ANNo fix hundred and thirty, that they left Ire- 
land, Eafter was kept in /reland, according to the 
cighty-four years cycle, on the calends of Apr7', 
and on the eighth of April in Rome, according to 
the Di-nyfian cycle of five hundied and thirty-two 
years; the next Eater, after their arrival in Rome, 
anno ſix hundred and thirty one, was there, on the 
wenty-fourth of March, and with the 1rib on the 
twenty-firſt of April, being four weeks difference, 
as Cumineus above mentions. 


Bur anno ſix hundred and thirty-three, Laſu- 
rean arnving in Ireland, ſummoned a ſynod, by 
virtue of his legatine power, at Meyalbe, between 
Sliabb-Mairge and the river Barow, in the Queen's 


Coun 7. 


* Colgan. 24. Feb. p. 409. Uſcr in Indic. Chron. ad 2m 
633. 
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County, Eaſter-Day, that year, being the fourth of 
April, according to the Roman manner, which the 
ſouthern moiety of Ireland then embraced : where- 
of thus venerable Bede, the Scotiſh nation of 
the ſouth parts of the ifle Hibernia, by the advice 
** of the prelate of the ſee apoſtolic, obſerved the 
** canonical rite of Eaſter,” 


Tur northern moiety of [reland perſiſted ſtill in 
their antient paſchal calculation, until the year ſeven 
hundred and three ; wherein they were, for the 
moſt part, reduced to the reformed manner by 
Saint Adamnan, according as he ſaw in the churches 
of England, when he was thete from his nation, as 
T Bede and Abbot Ceolfrid do witneſs : excepting 
ſuch of the northern motety as were under the ju- 
riſdiction of his own abbey of Hy, which ſtood ont 
until after his death. They did conform on Saturday 
the twenty-ninth of Augnf, anno ſeven hundred 
and ſixteen, together with the reſt of Saint Colunrb's 
order, (of whom Hy was the head & ſeat) by the pro- 
curement of Saint Egbert, a holy Engliſh prieſt, 
religiouſly bred in || ſreland, who died on Eaſter- 
day, the twenty-fourth of April, anno ſeven hun- 
dred and twenty- nine, after ceſebrating maſs the 
ſame day, being ninety years old, whereof he was at 
leaſt fifty-two years in Ireland, and thirteen years in 


* Gentes Scotorum, gue in Auſtralibus Hiberniz inſulæ parti- 
bus ricrabantur, jamdudum ad admonitionem Apo flolicæ ſeuis An- 
tiflitis, Paſcha, canas ico ritu obſerware didicerunt. Bed. lib. 3. 
c. 3. et c. 26. de Tuda. 

+ Bed. lib. 5. c. 16. et c. 22. 

Bed. lib. 4. et 21, et lib. 5. cap. 10 
i Ibid. lib. 5. cap. 10 
the 
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the abbey of Hy, after reducing them to the ob- 
ſervance of Eaſter, according to the Roman correc- 
tion : they having been for one hundred and fifty 
years in that abbey, keeping Eaſter after the old 
manner of their primitive doctors, and the eighty- 
four years cycle, according as venerable * Bede caits 
it; that is, from the year five hundred and ſixty- 
five, wherein, according to his account, Saint Co- 
lumb came thither, to the year ſeven hundred and 
ſixteen, wherein Saint Egbert brought them to the 
reformed paſchal time. Whereupon Þ venerable 
Bede alſo obſerves, ** The admirable diſpenſation of 
© the divine goodneſs, whereby that nation, of 
* whom the Eugliſb received the light of divine 
* knowledge, heartily and without envy, was re- 
* quited with what they wanted of perfection, by 
& one of the Exgliſb nation. 


BeyFoRE that, anno ſeven hundred and ten, Nec- 
tan, king of the Pits, and his nation, were con- 
formed to the Roman Eaſter ; the venerable abbot 
of Weremouth, Ceolfrid, by his requeſt, having 
written to him of the Roman paſchal cycle, begin- 
ning thus, —* Domino excellentiſſimo, et gloriofiſſimo 


* regi, Nectano, Ceolfridus abbas, in Domino Salu- 
88 | 


* Lib. 3. c. 4- 

+ Mira divinæ conflat factum diſpenſatione pietatis, ut quo- 
niam gens illa guæ noverat ſcientiam divine coguiticnis, et liben- 
ter, ac fine invidia, fopulis Anglorum eam communicare curauit , 
ipſa quopue peſimodum per gentem Anglorum in eit, que minus 
Baberet, ad perſcam vivendi Normam perweniret, Bed, hi/t. 
lib. 5. cap. 23. 


Tux 
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Tae Britains in Wales held out for a long time 
after, continuing the eighty-four years cycle, eſpe- 
cially the ſouthern Wellb, until after the year eight 
hundred and two; before which, the Venedotians, 
or northern Welſb, reformed their Eafter cycle, by 
the perſuaſion of Elbodus their biſhop, anno eight 
hundred and nine deceaſed. 


THis is the true ſtate of the Britiſh, Pictiſb, and 
Scotiſh churches in the two diſtinct iſles of Britain 
and Ireland; their diſagreement with the Roman 
mother-church in the obſervance of Eafter, and 
other indifferent ceremonial rites, not repugnant to 
ſalvation ; but firſt practiſed in the ſame mother- 
church, and by her to them communicated along 
with chriſtian faith, and a long time after the pa/- 
chal reformation, tolerated with them, until a con- 


formity was required upon occaſion of the Engliſh 


nation their becoming chriſtians by the preaching 
of doctors, who knew no other time for keeping 
Eaſter, but after the reformed manner practiſed in 
their time, and which they left with the newly- 
converted Engliſh nation thereafter to be obſerved : 
whereupon a controverſy ftarted ; the priſtine 
chriſtians of Britain and Ireland maintaining the 
practice received by the authority of their firſt holy 
fathers, inſtituted and ſent to them from the ſame 
apoſtolical ſee. 


Ir was, for many years, carried on with great 
animoſity and pious zeal on both ſides; inſomuch, 
that Colman, biſhop of Lindisfarn, in a ſynod at 

White- 


P; 
in 
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» Yhite-bay, in the north-riding of Yorkſhire, anno 
{ix hundred and ſixty- four, abdicated his epiſcopal 
function in Northumberland, ſooner than he would 
ſwerve from the antient compute of keeping Eaſter- 
day, obſerved by his “ patron Saint Columb, until 
by degrees, in proceſs of time, as I have inſtanced, 
they were reduced to an uniformity with the Ro- 
man canonical form: ſo that Sir George unjuſtly 
ſurmiſes, that the difference aroſe, before the miſ- 
ſion of Palladius, by his countrymen, the Britifh 
Scots, from their communication © with the Greek 
church, in contradiction to that of Rome :”” nay, 
the above-vouched Cumineus, abbot, writing in the 
very time of that controverſy, witneſles, that the 
Grectans, in the time thereof, celebrated the ſame 
Eafler-day, common with all the catholic world. 


Tur vain tradition, therefore, of preſbytery 
church-government, grounded on“ Palladius his 
* miſſion to the Scots believing in Caur1sT,” as 
their firſt biſhop, and conſequently chriſtians, with- 
out biſhops before; but of a Grecian church, a 
Greek paſchal obſervation, muſt now, of neceſſity, 
come to nothing; ſince we clearly evinced there 
was no politic body, nor kingly ſtate of Scots, in 
Palladius's time, nor before, in Britain; no Gre- 
cian converſion, or Eaſter. 


IT was no leſs than eleven hundred years after 
Palladius his death, that preſbytery has taken root 
in Scotland the original beginning whereof, as the 


Bede, Hiſt. Eccles. lib. 3. cap. 25. 
: | | general 
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general tradition goeth, ſprung from two ſhip- 
loadings of Anabaptiſts, who, eſcaping the hand of 
juſtice, being diſperſed ; after they had been be- 

ſieged in Munfter, a city of Germany, by the Biſhop 

thereof, anno fifteen hundred and thirty-five, and 

forced by aſſault, (their ringleader, John Buekeld, a 

taylor of Leyden in Holland, twenty-ſix years old, 

with others of their complices, being put to death, 

of whom this deriding diſtich, 


Tollite nunc animos ſartores, tollite criſtas, 
Sartor, acu poſita, regia ſeptra quatit.) 


went to ſea, and diſembarked in Scotland, where 
they, ſetting up again, broached anew their * godly 
principles of rare enthuſiaſm, and ſignal rapture of 
ſpirit ; abjuring prelacy, and all epiſcopal juriſdic- 
tion: Hence, the Scots believing in CHRIST, 

without 


* One is concerned at meeting with theſe retorfions, drawn 
into a fubject of antiquities, which did not want them; and 
which no right of repriſals on a. ſevere adverſary, can well 
juſtiſy: they tend only to irritate parties, already too long 
and too fatally divided; and they become means, and means 
the moſt effectual, for perpetuating that ſpirit of eccleſiaſtical 
hatred, of which the ſpint of the goſpel is abhorrent. That 
our learned author had no intention to increaſe a flame, which 
it ſhould be our labour to extinguiſh, is certain ; and, per- 
haps, no writer on goſpel tenets ever had ſuch an intention : 
but in this caſe (more than in any other) our honeſt zcal is 
taken by ſurprize, miſtaking the indulgence of a warm temper 
for the diſcharge of a duty, nor do we ſuſpeR that any injury 


is done, however juſtly we complain when an arrow, dipped 


in malevolence, is returned to ourſelyes. A great writer of 
the 


\ 
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without biſhops, derived their offspring. This was 
the ſtock, on which Preſtytrry was grafted in Scot- 
laid. 


FROM Scotland, (without paſling the ſea, as from 
an ifland) 1t travelled, dry foot, into England, 
where it met with other helping hands of zealous 
doctors from tranſmarine parts, until it propagated 
to a conſiderable encreaſe. 


Bur the diadem of Exgland being devolved on. 
Queen Mary, a catholic princeſs, many zealots, 
for conſcience-ſake, betook themſelves into volun- 
tary exile, out of their native country ; and, in 
places, where Calviniſin overſwayed, as at Geneva, 
Francfort, and Strasburg; they were exceedingly 
taken with Calvin's doctrine, and with much zeal 
eſpouſed it : with which they returned loaden into 
Bala, in the beginning of Queen Elizabetl's 
reign, and ſpread it far and wide over the nation, 
among both Proteſtant clergy and Laity, catechiſing 
them with a different Preſbyterian ſect. 


Ar laſt, both Preſbyterians, north and ſouth, in 
the late civil wars, were joined, hand in hand, 
with other ſectaries, 140 upbeld the good old tanſe,” 


the preſent age has unhappily ſet himſelf foremoſt in collecting 
combuſtibles for this eccleſiaſtical odium, and without making 
converts, he has ſucceeded even beyond his own with, by 
drawing off our admiration from the erudition of the ſcholar, 
and e of the critic, to a ſtill greater admiration, at the 
infirmities of the controvertiſt. 


| þ * 
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by pulling down monarchy and epiſcopacy, being 
created inſtruments of divine vengeance, for re- 


volting, by like violence of apoſtacy, from ſacred 
hierarchy. 


Sa A XVIII. 


What ſignifies the Word Rom ani. 


E are come to that degree of quibbling and 

playing upon eluſions, of extorting infe- 
rences out of amphibologies, alluſions, . analogies, 
and equivocations of names, that we muſt deſcend 
to conſult the ſenate of ſchool-boys about the 
quiddities of the word Romani , the name of the 
moſt known nation of the world! Romani, there- 
fore, was firſt the name of the natives of Rome, 
and the precincts of that kingdom: and as the 
Roman empire was enlarged, ſo the name extended 
to the Roman provinces : whence the province in 
Britain, ſubdued by the Romans, was called Ro- 
mania, as Gildas and | Venantius Fortunatus 


have; and Romana Inſula, as & Proſper writes. 


The language alſo and letters of Rome were ſpread 
as far as the Roman provinces : for, as Saint Au- 
guſtine faith, © that imperious city was not content 
* to ſubdue nations, unleſs they had alſo inured 


®* Gild. epiſt. ſec. 5, et 10. 
+ Fort. |. 6. epiſt. 4. 
& Proſper contra Collat, cap. 41. 


* them 


Ge 
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* them to their language, and called it the Roman 
* language.” 


Bes1De that, Rome being the chief ſeat of the 
univerſal paſtor of the Chriſtian religion, and the 
fountain whence flowed the converſion of nations; 
the eccleſiaſtical ſtate was called Roman, as well 


as the ethnic civil ſtate; yet both in a different 
ſenſe. 


WurREroRE, ſuch as are not now of the Roman 
communion, and would yet pretend to the name 
of Catholicks, will term us Roman-Catbolicks. 


In like manner, the eccleſiaſtical liturgy of the 
church being in the Roman tongue, as the moſt 
common for conveyance of uniformity to all na- 
tions, gave way that the Koman tongue was the 
farther diſperſed and made uſe of in Chriſtian 
countries : from whence, ſuch of ſeveral nations 
as reached that tongue, were indifferently called 
Romun- writers; which ſenſe of Roman language 
differing from the Roman civil ſtate, is thus diſtin- 
guiſhed by the learned Foſeph Scaliger, in his epi- 
taph on the famous George Buchanan, the laureat 
poet of Scotland. 


Imperii fuerat Romani, Scotia Anis, 
Romani eloguii, Scotia fints erit. 


Upon this analogy of the word Romani, Sir 
George, p. 195, gives us the authority of his 
learned Lomleierus his inſipid inference on this 

text 


— — — — — 
— 


. — — 
— — — 
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text of Teriulian adverſus Judeos, cap. J. The 
places of Britain which were unacceſſible to the 
** Romans, had yielded to Chrift ;” who, as merry 
as Archimedes, when he is ſaid to have leaped ſtark 
naked out of a tub of water, obſerving the nature 
of the inconſiſtency of two bodies in one place, 
and to have cried out, I found it, I found it,“ 
bawls forth with this hearty exclamation, ** Hearken 
* to me, ye * Paraſites, who flatter the Biſhop of 
*© Kome, as univerſal Biſhop of the church! be- 
* hold the Britains have received faith in ſuch 
places whither the Romans could not reach!“ 


Our of which foppery of his learned author, 
Sir Gearge draws this concluſion, p. 196, „It 
** ſeems by this more juſt, that' the biſhop of 
„Saint Aſaph ſhould rather have ſuſtained our an- 
** tiquities as an argument againſt popery, than 
rejected them, for anſwering an argument againſt 
epiſcopacy, religion being of greater conſe- 
** quence.” 


44 


VeR1Ly, if he, and ths learned Lomleierus, have 
no better grounds for their antipapal tenets and 
Preſbyterian anarchy, than ſuch, they are far to 
ſeek : for, the miſſionaries of the Roman hierarchy, 
by their dove-like meekneſs, conquered further 
than the Ronan cagles could fly. Does not Sir 


* Audiant hoc Romani pontificis Gnathones, gui ejus univerſalem 
monarchiam gn ecclefia. guovis endo ftabilire conantur ; Britanni 
fedem acceperunt in illis lecis, gas Romanis aditus ron patebat. 
Jehan . Lomlrierns, De Bibliothecis. P. 140, editiorce 2. 


George 
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George himſelf, p. 52, acknowledge, by his learned 
expoſition of Juvenal, that the Roman arms never 
reached the coaſts of Ireland? and yet the Iriſb 


do glory to have abjured idolatry by the ſolemn 
miſſions of the Roman See. 
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Nor unlike this, is his other inference, p. 184, 
from the different notions of the Roman name, 
for which he makes uſe of my teſtimony thus; 
The author of Ogygra, p. 348, does himſelf ac- 
* knowledge, that the Romans firſt invented the 
© name of Scotland; and, if fo, it was probably 


applicable to us; for they had much commerce 
„ with us, but none with /reland.” 


Tuis puts me in mind, impartial reader, to have 
you mark what a candid profeſſion of exactneſs he 
diſſembles, p. 56, thus: © I am uſed in my em- 
** ployment to be contradicted, which makes me 
* look exactly to my citations.” 


And how far his meaning is from that candour 
he profeſſes, is obvious to your view in that place 
of Ogygia, p. 348, he cites, where you ſhall not 
meet with the word Komar!, nor with any word ſig- 


nifying that Romans firſt invented the name of 
Scotland.“ 


But, what he would be at, is, Ogyg. p. 355, 
where I have, © 1s Hibernia, patriæ conflitute po- 
© pulus Scoticus, et Scotos /e dicentium matio, 
«© anſam prebuit Romanis ſcriptoribus ex illa na- 
** tionis appellatione in analogiam deflexa Scotia 

„nomen, 
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* n:men, Scotorum imp:nendi patrie.” Behold 


therefore how palpably he would impoſe on your 
credulity, by the citation of one page for another, 


deſignedly, and by my teſtimony ; I being as yet (by 


God's grace) alive to explain myſelf, though I can- 
not plainer than as there. 


Fox indeed I did not dream of the Roman 
people of Rome to have invented the name of 
« Scotland,” if them he means to © have much 
* commerce with his nation.” But I meant, by 
* Roman writers,” writers in the Roman language, 
of what nation under the ſun they were; that they 
have (not invented, which denotes a production 
from no cauſe, but) out of the nation's antient 
name Scoit, or Scoti, formed Scotia for their coun- 
try's name, 


Ovr of the ſame place of his author Lomleierus, 
where, following the ſtories of the late Scotifh 
fable-mongers for his goſpel, he inconſiderately 
gives ear, that, two hundred and ſeventy years 
before CHRIS T's birth, Dornadilla, fon of 
Mainus, King of the Scots, has left written laws 
* of hunting for to be obſerved by his ſubjects, 
* which are kept as ſacred, as yet, to our times ;” 
Sir George, p. 196, draws theſe irrefragable con- 
ſequences : 


* FirsT, here is a proof of our antient learning, 

* and conſequentiy a foundation for the credibility 
* of our annals. —Secondly, here is an acknow- 
* ledgment of a King before Fergus the Second, 
| ; cc and 
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and long before the year five hundred and three, 
** proved too by laws yet obſerved; which was 
* a ſure way of preſerving his memory; and the 
matter of fact is true: for we remember thoſe 
* Jaws as his, to this very day.” 


Uto what grounds does Sir George build theſe 
goodly conſequences? upon Lomleterus his dictates : 
upon what authority does Lomlererus rely? upon 
the relation of Hector Boethins : who is ſtickler for 
Boethius maintaining he never told a lie by Eraſmus 
his ſaying ? Sir George, who vaunts in the margin 
that Lomleierus and others believe his hiſtorians : 
ay ! but who avers that the Hector of his hiſtorians, 
Boethius his lies are numberleſs? Lealand and 
Humpbry Lhaid, with the concurrence of Scotifh 
and foreign judicious writers, 


Bur to have recited that Donadilla, or Dorna- 
dilla, and his hunting laws written, and his ſub- 
jects, were enough for refuting the hiſtory of him, 
in a kingdom that never was; neither is it heceſ- 
ſary to enquire into the records of them written 
laws: for Sir George has freſh remembrance of 
Dornadilla's matter of fact; as“ Ficorondonus, the 
Japan bonzy, had in his dealing of merchant goods 
with Saint Francis Xaverius, in Japena, after fifteen 
hundred years term. 


Our of Dornadilla's written laws, and Tertu- 
lian's place of Chriſtians unacceſſible to the Ko- 


* Turſclin, in vita S. Fran. Aaverii, | 4- cap. 13- 
R mans, 
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mans, Sir George, p. 180, draws this weighty con- 
cluſton : “ Since we had the uſe of letters, before 
* the /ri/h, letters being the ſureſt vehicles of 
* hiſtory, and Chriſtianity the nurſery of letters, 
it follows neceſlarily, that our hiſtories are more 
*© credible than the Jriſh.“ 


Your hiſtorians, Sir George, and yourſelf being 
mere ſtrangers to the * Scotic letters and character, 
peculiar to one and the fame nation of Scots, ſophiſ- 
tically by you divided of old, into two nations of 
[riſh and Scots, as they are in your days commonly 
diftinguiſhed ; I would fain aſk which were the ve- 
hicles that carried your hiſtories from the Utopian 
letters of Dornadilla to the Scotic character? who 
were the authors of introducing the Scotic letters 
and character to the Iriſb, if [rifſh and Scots were 
different nations, and that “ the Scots had the uſe 
of letters before the Liſb. 


Bur chiefly I preis you to anſwer me, who were 
your interpreters for extracting hiſtories out of your 
own Scotic letters, wherein you were rude and 
illiterate? 


Tus genealogy of Alexander the Third, and 
Malcolm the Third's poem, being the only two 
Scotic monuments out of Sc0zic. letters produced; 


* All this turns upon a miſtake, or rather inadvertence of 


dur author. The letters uſed by the antient Scots ſince the 
reception of chriſtiapity, have been evidently borrowed from 


cur firſt Chriſtian miſſionaries, as more commodious than the 


old, uncouth and virgular forms, imported into Lreland by the 


Celie-Seythian colony from Spain, 


the 


had” 
them 


were 
tuall 
quiti 
ideot 
are 11 
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the one was, out of ignorance, depraved, and out 
of a deſign corrupted : the other induſtriouſly 
vilified : Sh, by no other means able to be con- 
tradicted. 


As for the early Chriſtianity you pretend to, 


I queſtion who were your newly converted Chriſti- 
ans; by whom, and in what time, converted, in 
a kingdom that had no exiſtence, no king, no 
ſettled people, nor any aſcertained perſon that can 
be named to have been worſhipped, as author of 
the work of converſion ? 


Tuls his dilemma, p. 145.—“ Either the Jriſo 


* had the exact knowledge of letters, and the 
* calculation of time, when our firſt colonies came 
* over from them, or not :—if they had them, 
** why not we likewiſe ?—Or, if the Iriſb had them 
not, our hiſtory cannot be overturned by the 
* authority of theirs.” 


I answeR, by granting the firſt ; that the 1r:/þ 
had” letters, and Chriſtianity, when a colony of 
them went over, and that the colony gone over 
were then Chriſtians ; and that the Lib did punc- 
tually calculate their times, genealogies and anti- 
quities, without intermiſſion: but ſuch as were 
ideots in their letters, characters, and chronicles, 
are in no-wile to be preferred. 
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E 
Of MARIAMtus Scorvs and his Country. 


NOTHER kind of fallacy I obſerve prac- 

tiſed by Sir George, that what 1s plain, and 
undeniable, he would at leaſt make ſeem queſtiona- 
ble, as in this particular, p. 138; ** Marianas, 
* whom the Irj call their countryman,” which 
albeit he could not contradict, yet would inſinuate 
to the reader, that he ſhould not be called our 
countryman, as though it ſhould be inconſiſtent, 
that an Iriſbman ſhould be called Scotus. 


Tris Marianus Scotus, the famous chrono- 
grapher and holy monk of Saint Bennet's order *, 
of whom Harpsfeldius T ſaith that he knew no na- 
tion under the fun more obliged to him than the 
Engliſh, whoſe deeds, after the time venerable Bede 
ended his hiſtory, to his own time; he, with ſin- 
gular diligence, candour and care, preſerved from 
oblivion ; was born in Ireland, anno one thouſand 
and twenty-eight, and anno & one thoufand and 
fifty-nine, for more auſterity's ſake, ſhut up in a 
voluntary cloiſter of ftone wall for ten years at 
Fulda-abbey in Germany, founded of old by Saint 


* Colgan, ad 30 Januar. p. 205, 206. N. 7. 
+ Nicho!. Harpsfeld. Sæcul. 11. cap. 26. 
$ V/sher, Primord. p. 735. 


Boniface, 
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Boniface, an Engliſhman, Archbiſhop of Meutz, 
for the Scots of Ireland: in which cloiſter, before 
him, his countryman Aramcadus Scotus, a bLene- 
ditine monk, of Inniſtealtra-abbey in J1reland, 
died auuo one thouſand and forty-three ; and he died 
anno one thouſand and eighty-ſix, indict. g,* not only 
* Triſh call him their countryman,” but alſo En- 
gliſb do call him an 1riſhman ; as, Florence of Wor— 
cefter, or rather the Monk of Worceſter, who joined 
together Florence and Mariauus their chronicles, 
and continued them to the year eleven hundred 
and thirty-one, and another chronologer in Sir 
Robert Cotton's library, continuing from the birth 
of CHRIS, to the year eleven hundred and eighty- 
one: ſo do the Scots, other than the late hiſtori- 
ans; as in the treaty between the commiſſioners 
of Henry the Fourth of England, and Robert the 
Third of Scotland, on Tueſday, the eighteenth of 
OZober, fourteen hundred and one. — Jobn of 
Merton, Doctor of the decretals, on King Robert's be- 
half, explained it, that“ his Marianus Scotus, n moſt 
„ faithful man in his time, was Scotus de Hibornia, 
*© a Scot out of Ireland, and not born in their | own 


* Scotland ,”” that I may omit modern writers of 


his being an Jriſbman, as Baronius, Serarius, and 
Raderus. 


SIR George, in the ſame place, adds, that the 
Irijþ confeſs that this author, Marianus, called Sir 
George his country by the name of Scaliu; wherein 


* Vard, Rumold p. 179. 
+ Uther, 1470. 


he 
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he tells truth, but not the whole truth :—for as 
Usſber alledges, De Brit. Eccleſ. Primord. p. 734. 


(who is the Iriſb he means) Marianus was one of the 


firſt writers that ever mentioned preſent Scotland 
by the name of Scolia, in his chronicle ad annum 
one thouſand and thirty-four, one thouſand and 
forty, and one thouſand and fifty : in the firft of 
which, viz. one thouſand and thirty four, died 
Malcolm the Second, who is the firſt that was 
called King of Scotland; the precedent kings of 
Britiſh Scots, to Kenneth fon of Alpin, being named 
kings of the Picts; and from Kenneth up, kings 
of the Scots in Britain, kings of Dalrieda, or kings 
of Albany. 


THERE is another Marianus Scotus, different 
from Marianus the chronographer, as Raderus 
makes out in ſua Baveria Santa, of the fame 
name, country, time, religious order, and holy 
fame, (which made ſome miſtake him for the other) 
a poet, and one of the moſt famous divines of his 
time“; who, leaving Ireland on pilgrimage to 
Rome, in his way through Germany, took up his 
reſt, with other Scots in his company, at Ratiſbon 
in Bavaria, anno one thouſand and fixty-eight ; 
where he ſpent the remainder of his days until he 
died. 


In the next following age was a third Marianus 
Scotus, © an excellent Iriſb clergyman, and moft 


Johan. Aventinus. lib. 5. annal. Bojor. Sic habet: Poeta 
of theologus infignis, nullique ſuo ſæculo ſecundus. 


learned 
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learned *; who publickly taught the ſeven liberal 
* ſciences for a long time at V'aris, and was pro- 
feſſor of other ſciences: where Pope Adrian the 
* Fourth was one of his auditors.” — At laſt, of a 
ſecular c'ergyman, he became religious, under 
Gregory, Abbot of Saint James, his abbey at Ka- 
tiſbon, in the time of Ad:1an, ab anno eleven hun- 
dred and fifty-four, ad annum eleven hundred and 
fifry-nine, Pope; and of Ilenty Duke of Auſtria, 
who, anno eleven hundred and fifty-eight, ſounded 
an abbey at Vienna, furniſhed with 1riÞ Scots by 
the ſame Abbot Gregory out of Ratiſbon-abbey, as 


all the abbeys of Scots in Germany were founded 
for Scots out of 1reland.. 


WHEREFORE, Sir George vainly impoſes, p. 169, 
by inſinuating it a controverſy, that, “ though 
* they” (Iriſb authors) “ controverted ſome of our 
1 „ faints and monaſteries becauſe of the common 

* name Scoti; yet before Biſhop Usſber, who was 


* of foreign extraQtion, they never oppoſed our 
* antiquinies.” 


Bur I will inſtance unto him one of the ex- 
traction of Jriſh-Scots antiquarics, father Hard, in 
Vita ſanti Rumolai, who put it clearly out of al! 
controverſy, that the ſaints and monaſteries under 


* Epregius Clricw Hiberacuke. nomine Marianus, wir defti/- 
ſimus, qui multo tempore Pariſiis publice ſeptem artes liberales, aliaſque 
profeſſus fuit': Erat ibidem prœceptor Adriani, gui (eo monacho) ſedi 
| Apoſtolice præcrat. Ex thranico Ratiſbonenfi, apud Cambrenſis 
Everſi authorem, p. 164. 
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the name of Scoti, he claims, were not belonging anc 
to his country, and that his“ novel antiquities” fre: 
are apparently oppoſite to all fincere antiquities. wh 
P. 
Tuis, of WVardeus, he has ſeen and peruſed; Sco 
but never will be able to anſwer it, only in general tha 
terms, that he is his adverſary ; which is the only lea 
common refuge he hath againſt all his oppoſers, In « 
for flinching :—as p. 182, © The learned Biſhop car 
** Usſher was pleaſed, in partiality to his own tho 
* country, to aſſert that this, his Majeſty's king- tho 
dom, was never called Sco land until a thouſand upc 
«© years after CuhRISs T.“ —Great flouriſhes of ma- acc 
jeſty, kingdom, partiality; but not one word to hi 
refute that poſition ; only, (as p. 168) “ our three exa 
© great adverſaries, Cambden, Usfher, and Saint hay 


* Aſaph,” —and, p. 190, © our adverfaries, and 
particularly Doctor Szlling fleet, rally their anti- 
* quities and authors, Ketin, Wardeus, and O' Fla- 
* ber!y ;””—which is all the weight and ſubſtance 
of his evaſions, 


>—_— — 


c HAN IX 
Un BO EMMtvs vindicated. 


A M concerned to maintain Ubbo Emmius, pro- 

1 feſlor of hiſtories and Greek letters in the uni- 
verſity of Groning in Friezeland, his authority out 
of his chronological work, anno ſixteen hundred 
and 
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and nineteen, publiſhed ; wherein, p. 180, he 
treats of the Scots and Hrilains their time: Out of 
which place, I adduced in the preface of Ogyxia, 
p. 31, his opinion, confirming the nullity of the 
Scotiſh writers, their fantaſtic firſt royal race. Not 
that I wanted his authority, but to ſatisfy the 
learned in the Latin tongue, who were not expert 
in our antiquities, but ſuffered themſelves to be 
carried on along the ſtream, without oppoſition, as 
thoſe writers did, who, led on by the traditions of 
thoſe Scoliſ writers, ſplit their credit, unaware, 
upon miſtaken rocks, and are, upon that ſcore, 
accounted by Sir George ſticklers to his cauſe ; 
which they would not have owned, had they duly 
examined the matter, as V/#bo Emmius and others 
have done. : 


Tuts grave author, therefore, and profeſſed 
cenſor of univerſal hiſtory is by him unjuſtly taxed 
and impoſed upon, p. 2, ** that he hath brought 
** down the Scotiſb antiquity to Kenneth the Second.“ 
Item, p.76, © He doth not ſo much as allow our 
* hiftory until after the year eight hundred and 
„ twenty-nine.”** Item, p. 124, Doctor Sli ling- 
« fleet's worthy antiquaries, Ubbs Emmius and Box- 
© hornius, who have deſerved fo well of him, be- 
* cauſe they are moſt injuriouſly extravagant.” 
Item, p. 139, After Keunetb the Second, even 
Lobo Emmius does aſſert the truth of our hiſtory.” 
Item, p. 159, What a juſt author Ubbo Emmius 
* is, who rejects our hiſtory for many years after 
the French alliance!“ 


Usz9o 
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Usz0 Eutus is fo far from bringing down the 
Scoliſh antiquity to Kenneth, they call the Second, 
that he doth expreſsly, in plain terms, deliver that 
the royal ſucceſſion continued in the ſame * Ken- 
nethÞ's family for a long time before: nay, he men- 
tions the farſt race from three hundred and thirty 
years before CyrIsT, in Alexander the Great's 
time, to their Fergus the Second; from thence to 
King James of Great-Britain. But as a ſolid and 
judicious cenſurer, he lopped off the firſt race, as 
not ſounded on Þ antient records or authors; but 
on the never-committed-to letters, and unwarrant- 
able inventions of modern hiſtorians. | 


Tur ſecond line from that Fergus to Kenneth, he 
allows; but ſo as that he cannot rely upon certainty 
of hiſtory for that interval, as to diſcern it from 
the many intermixed uncertainties : But from Ken- 
neth down, he faith, © Learning began to flouriſh, 
* and the people, by aboliſhing barbariſm, became 
more civilized in manners. The Scotifþ name 
began to be conſiderable at home, and more fa- 
© mous abroad, and the account of affairs and ex- 
© actneſs of time more accurately obſerved.” 


® Regnumgue in eadem fere familia, in qua diu ante eundem 
Kennethum hſerat, manere uſque ad Alczandri tertii mortem. 
Ub. Em. l. 5. p. 199- 


+ Non ex annalibus wetuftis, vetuſios authores habentibus, ſed ex 
agraphis traditienibus, a recentioribus deprompta. Ibid. p. 198. 


H inn 
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( 


Her I would have the impartial Reader take 
ſpecial notice, that this learned author and ſincere 
profeſſor of hiſtory, to whom, and to Boxhornius, 
Sir George attributes the character of “ moſt inju- 
** riouſly extravagant,” knew nothing of the Scozifh 
hiſtory, (as far as appears by his writings) whereby 
you might ſuſpect him in the leaſt opinionately 
wedded to any other authority, but what he ga- 
thered by thoſe very Scotiſh hiſtorians their tradi- 
tions; and that he was no more intereſted for the 
laſt interval from Kenneth to King James of Great- 
Britain, wherein he is acknowledged by Sir George, 
p. 139, © to have aſſerted the truth of their hiſ- 
* tory ;” than he was from Kenneth up to Fergus 
the Second, and from him to Fergus the Firſt, if 
his knowledge in other hiſtories and common rea- 


ſon could diſpenſe with him to judge otherwiſe of 
them than as he delivered. 


Or Boxbornius J have not read, but what * Doc- 
tor Stilling fleet produces, to ſhew that all hiſtorians, 
antiquaries, and critics, have not ſo much ap- 
plauded Sir George's hiſtorians, as he gives out; of 
whom Boxhornius his cenſure is to this purpoſe by 
him quoted: Þ © Without doubt, their antiquities 


Doctor Sill. Orig. Brit. p. 22, Preface. 
+ De pri norum gentis regum initiis multa haud dubie fabuloſa 


habent Scotorum, quemadmodum et aliarum geniium poſtremis | 


demum temporibus, compoſiti aut confiti annales ; itaque fabuloſa, 
que et tempora ipſa quibus tribuuntur, falſi arguunt, miſſa faci- 


mus, negue pro nofiro ea faciunt inſtituto. Boxhorn. H. Univer. 
p- 878. 
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are fabulous, and their pretended antient annals 
but lately made; a cenſure Sir George could not 
otherwiſe contradict, but by injuriouſly reflecting 
on him, that © he was moſt injuriouſly extrava- 
** gant,” an attribute more ſuitable to the inge- 
nious 7oſeph Scalrger's criticiſm, whom Sir George 
highly magnifies for deſerving ſo well of his nation 
by diſcovering their antiquit:es, having only in 
conceit diſcovered an elder Latin author for the 
name Scoti, than Claudianus. 


SENECa, the tragical poet in the time of Nero, 
was that author elder than Claudian; on whoſe 
verſe 


t, ceruleos Scuta Brigantes, 


Scaliger thus playeth, by aſſerting that for Scuta 
Brigantes, wrongfully read in printed books, it 
ſhould be * Scota Brigantes, and with this diſcovery 
crieth out, Þ © the Scotch owe me this antiquity of 


®* Scalip, lib. 4. in Tibull. 
+ Et Scoti hanc ſue gentis Antiquitatem mihi debent. Scal. ib. 
It is certain, that the people we call the Mileſian Iricb, have, 
through all ages, given themſelves the general names of Kizeg- 
Scvirt and Clan-BRZOGAN; that is, the race of Scuits, and 
the race of Breogan, names eaſily converted (by the Romans) 
into Scoti and Brigantes ; and however Scaliger might miſtake 
about the import of the word Scot in particular, yet his read- 
ing of Scoto-Brigantes inftead of Scuta- Brigantes, is ingenious, 
and may be admitted, notwithſtanding the cenſure paſſed on 
him by Cambaer, and our author in the place here referred to, 
Scuta-Brigantes, may certainly be the original reading; for the 
natives indifferently wrote Scuit and Scoit, but Scuit more fre- 
quently. | 
** their 
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their nation; not as Sir George, p. 71, inter- 
prets it to advantage, the antiquity of their na- 
tion;“ and Cambden, titulo Scoti, cenſures it an 
infatuated conſtruction of Scaliger, and of Bucha- 
nan following him: Whereas all printed and ma- 


nuſcript copies thereof extant he met with, have 
Scuta Brigantes, 


do not admire acute Scaliger*s critical conceit 
on the words of Seneca as a ſport of wit; but can- 
not approve his extravagant divination, grounded 
on no other author, but the mere invention of his 
own brains, where he ſaith (Scal. in Euſeb. N. 20. 
60.) the word“ Scot is not a proper name, but appel- 
ative; and not Iriſb, but Britiſb, for thoſe who 
go from home in hopes of booty, as the names 
* of Bedwin and Saracen; and ſo as the Arabs were 
© after called Saracens, fo the Brigantes, when they 
* ſo much infeſted Britain in Claudian's time, and 
after, were called Scot! -”” Much leſs 1 approve 
Sir George's deſerting the defence of his nation's 
name; who, in lieu of diſproving Scaliger's falſe 
etymology of Scot, importing, as Stilling fleet urges 
(Origin. Brit. in Præfat. p. 24.) againſt Sir George, 
* a company of barbarous pilferers and robbers,” 
flinches from the name Scot, the white in the butt 
aimed at; and would have us know, p. 73, that 
* Brigantes ſignifies not Robbers, but High-landers, 
« from the word Brigu, which ſignifies a Hill;“ 
whereas the word, whereof the ſignification is a- 
buſed, is Sc2t, and not Brigantes. 


Bur 
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Bur it is the ſame caſe with us, whether it be 
Scuta-Brigantes or Scoto-Brigautes, with Seneca: for, 
we have elder authors than Seneca, authentic do- 
meſtic monuments, and uncontroverted, perpetual 
written traditions of the name and origin of Scots 
nothing the leſs memorable for antiquity, that the 
late in their country letters illiterate Scots knew 
nothing of them, but what they gleaned from Ro- 
man authors; or that the Romans were not con- 
cerned to ſpeak of them, until they reached near 
their home to Britain, and felt their arms by ſea- 
invaſions and land- incurſions, as Sir George's Scotrſh 
poet“ ſung, anno Domini four hundred, on the firſt 
conſulſhip of S'2lico, 


tctam cum Scotus lernen 
Movit, et infeſto ſpumavit remige Thetis. 


THrar Claudian meant here no other land but 
Ireland, beſides what I inſtanced, cap. 13, againſt 
Sir George's paralogiſms to the contrary, I have on 
his better reflexion his own expoſition of that place 
to acknowledge it, p. 208, thus, By theſe wares,” 
Sc. ad Maximum. 


From this, by the bye touched, I return back 
to the name and origin of the Scots. HeBer Scor, 
the nineteenth from Ab AM incluſive, and common 
anceſtor of the Scots, was the firſt we read called 


by that name; a name fixed upon him from his 


Scythian nation. His poſterity were called Scors, 
before they came for Ireland; and in Ireland were 


* Claudian. |. 2. de laudibus S$jilic. 


diſtinguiſhed 
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diſtinguiſhed from other Iriſh natives, inaſmuch as 
they only of the /ri/þ that derived their pedigree 
from him and his poſterity, firſt come for [reland, 
were capable to inherit the kingdom and chief in- 
ferior ſeigniories thereof; and conſequently were 
chief leaders of invaſions abroad, and after, of 
evangelical miſſions among foreign nations ; where- 
by the name of Scots, in proceſs of time, became 
more famous and vulgarly dilated abroad, ſo as 


where Gildas hath Hiberni, venerable Bede, ſome 


ages after, interprets the ſame ſentence of Gildas 
by Scoti: And Alfred, King of England ab anno 
eight hundred and ſeventy-one, ad annum nine 
hundred, tranflating Orofius and Bede into Engliſh, 


doubts not to turn Hibernia into Scotland and Scotta- 
FEoland. 


By further continuance of time, Scotia and Scoti 
became appropriated to the preſent kingdom of 
Scotland, and Scotiſh nation, derived from the Scots 
of Ireland, as the Scots of Ireland derived from 


Scythians their name and extraction; as of Scuze, 
Scot is formed. 


BROG AN, the fifteenth from Heber Scot, ano- 
ther anceſtor of ours, of whom Brigantia in Portu- 


gal is ſaid to have been called, and the Brigantes to 


have deſcended, whom Ptolomy places in Ireland, 
had a ſon, by name Iibus, of whom deſcended Lu- 


gadius Mac Cin, anno two hundred and fifty, King 


of Ireland, and of him the Earls of Argyle in Sco!- 
land, and Heare/cec! in Ireland. 
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THz Brigantes of Ireland in Ptolomy's time, 
anno Domini one hundred and forty, lived about 
the confluence of Surr, Feoir and Berow, in the 


precincts. of Waterford in Leinſter , a party of 


whom, long before, by an irruption into Britain, 
acquired large poſſeſſions, as far as the kingdom 
of Northumberland in the Saxons time was extended, 
where Claudius the emperor found them, and brought 
them under ſubjection when he reduced the ſouth 
of Britain, anno "korty-three, into a Roman pro- 
Vince. 


Bur Cambden is of opinion that the Brigantes 
of Jreland were ſome of the“ Britains that with- 
drew from the Roman yoke to ſhelter themſelves 
in Ireland. But about an hundred years from 
Claudius to Antoninus Pius, anno one hundred and 
thirty-ſeven, emperor, his time, who, by the teſti- 
mony of Pauſanius, an author of the ſame time, 
defeated the Brigantes, and abridged their bounds, 
had been too ſhort a ſpace for Plolomy to make 
them antient inhabitants of Ireland; they being 
in his own time actually both in Britain retrenched 
by Antoninus and of the antient nation of Ireland :+ 
wherefore, I am more prone to concur with Flo- 

rian 


Camden. Britan, Tit, Brigantss. 


+ According to our old Senachies, the Scots, or Scuta Bri- 
gantes, came originally from Spain, and ſettled in Vreland 
From the ſame authority we learn, that in courſe of time, a2 
colony of theſe Clan-Breogans migrated from Jreland into 

Britain 
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rian del Campo, a Spaniard by him rejected, who 
contends that the Brigantes came out of Spain into 
Ireland, and from thence into Britain. 


Our 


Britain; and notwithſtanding the authority of the Spari/h 
writer, and Mr. O'Flaherty's acquieſcence therein, it is very 
probable, that a different 1ace of Briganies was ſettled in Bri- 
rain long before them, and that the Britiſh Brigantes, received 
into their country a new tribe nearly of the ſame name with 
their own. The identity of their denomination proves no 
more, than that 6:th originated, from the primeval Celtic 
ſtock, which had ſhot its branches over moſt parts of Eurote, 
and took the ſeveral names of Gaul. Cimbrians, Britains, 
Gaidhils, Belgians, Brigantes, Ce. in the neighbouring Gaul, as 
well as in our own Jes: but ſuch an identity of name, doth not 
prove that the ri Brigantes might not deſcend from a Spaniſh 
ſource, as thoſe of Britain did, moſt probably, from a Gallic 
one. The Senachies report, that the former arrived in Ireland 
from Brigantia, ſituated on the coaſt of Galicia. The ac- 
count is not improbable ; yet Mr. Whitaker, pronounces with- 
out heſitation, that the claim of the [ri to a Spaniſh extrac- 
tion is but a fabric of fiction unworthy of a ſerious refu- 
tation.“ Diſguſted with the fabled navigations of the Galde- 
Lans, their adventures by ſea, their exploits by land, their in- 
tercourſes with Egyptian Pharaoh's, and the marvelous tales 
tranſcribed by Keating, he condemns without diſcrimination. 
The fabric, it muſt be confeſſed, exhibits an uninviting coun- 
tenance It was calculated for credulity, not reared by it, and 
though poetic' invention collected the materials, yet it did ſo, 
without neglecting to incorporate with them, ſome true facts. 
which might render the building ſuppottable even to national 
vanity itſelf. Such facts, patient criticiſm will difcern, in the 
cloud of fable which invelopes them, and of ſuch facts good 
uſe may be made, by opening a ſurer track of inveſtigation, 
relatively to the origin and civilization of this nation, than 
hath been yet diſcovered.' Of the ſeveral ſacts mixed with 
the old fables of Ireland, this of the Spani/h original of the 

8 a Scots, 
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Oos antiquities go not upon conjectures, or 
divinations; nor upon interpreting Roman authors 
to our ſenſe; but according as we find delivered 
in our monuments of letters, letters far beyond 
Remun letters for antiquity : for if Carmenta, the 
mother of Evard:r, be inventreſs of the Latin 
Jetters, about the time of the Argonants, not full 
three hundred years before the Scots arrival in 
Irelund; Phenius Pharfuiah, the fourth from Noab, 
torined the Scotic letters, not long after the Baly- 


Sete, is the moſt important on many accounts. The cer- 
tainty of it muſt infer ſome degree of knowledge among ad- 
venturers, Who ſeized upon "Ireland in an early period, and 
arrived from a country, wherein the elements of arts and 
letters were introduced and cultivated, long before they were 
known in other weſtern regions of Europe. This account 
therefore is not to be rejected arbitrarily, till proofs are ſubſti- 
tuted to negative arguments, however ſpiritedly the latter 
may be conceived, or however decifive they may be declared. 
It is an account invariably retained among the Scots of both 
iſles, through all ages, except the preſent, wherein ſome learn- 
ed men deſpiſing the old credulity which equally embraced 
the true and the falſe, have been ſeduced into a new credulity 
of their own, in favour of their ſeveral hiſtorical hypotheſes. 
Some ſuch we have ſeen, and 1t proved diverting enough to 
find the ſchemiſts of each, torturing the ſame fragments of 
Greek and Roman wiiters, to their contradictory ſyſtems of 
Scot ie hiſtory. With great force of argument and vigour 
of expreſſion Mr. Whitaker has demoliſhed the laſt oſtentatious 
hypotheſis on this ſubjea ; and in the rearing of another, 
great care ſhould be taken, that opinion ſhould not dictate 
to judgment, that too long a line ſhould not be given to the 
cor.tempt of domeſtic documents, hitherto inſufficiently ex- 
amined ; and in fine, that the hitherto diſregarded notions 
of a fanciful Monk of Cirenceſſer, ſhould not be miſtaken, 
ſor ſum hiſforical foundations. 
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{inian conſuſion the one as certain as the other, 
maugre all invidious oppoſers to prove the con- 


trary. 


NetTHER was there any other motive for Camb-_ 
den, the acute critic of the Britiſh antiquities, to 
imagine that the Scots were no ſettled nation, 
until upon the declining of the Roman empire “, 
wandering from place to place, they paſſed into 
Ireland, and thence poſſeſſed themſelves of a part 
of Britain , but that he could not attain the real 
knowledge of their antiquities, and had not the 
ſtomach to digeſt the new-laid miſs of their hiſ- 
torians: whereupon, he had no other way left, 
but to be crawling in the dark on conjectural no- 
rions out of Lain authors; © for it is but a tri- 
„ vial foppery,” faith he, © what the Scotih 
« write of a Scotifþ nation and monarchy in Sco1- 
„land, many ages before ChR1sT's incarnation.” 


Un BO Emmivs, therefore, and ſuch few others 
as duly weigh the probability or improbabilicy of 
hiſtorical tranſactions, the quality of their authors, 
and validity of their warrants, are to be preferred 
to a multitude of credulons perſons, who inconſi- 
derately following what they find before them, do 
multiply in number, and are in effect but an unit: 
ſuch are thoſe, whom Sir George vaunts to have 
conceived a probable opinion of his hiſtorians; 
who doubts not to produce us, p. 108, one in an 
hundred that believed the paſſage of the Roman 


® Camden. Brit. Tit. Scot. Tit. et Hibern. 
S 2 cheſt 
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cheſt of manuſcripts, brought from the ſacking 
of Rome, by Alaric, king of the Goths, and would 
perſuade us to ſo unlikely a tale, was not to be 
contemned, 


Bur indeed one hundred to one believe Titus 
Oates his horrid Popiſh plot, and would ſtick to 
the credibility of it, had it not been miraculouſly 
countermined by a Preſbyterian. plot. I refer to 
the next ſubſequent chapter what a juſt author 
*© Ubbo Emmius is, for rejecting the hiſtory of the 
** French alliance.” 


C:8:AE. -AC: 


AcHarus, King of the Scots in Britain, his 
League with CHaRLts the Great of France, 
fabulous. 


'MONG the rare inventions. and confuſed 


\ ſtuff of Sir George's Scotiſb writers, Hector 


Boeibius, the moſt fabulous of them, is author * that 
Achaius, King of the Scots, entered into a league 
with Charles the Great, King of France, ab anno 
ſeven hundred and fixty-eight, and emperor from 
December the twenty-fifth, anno eight hundred, 
to his death, auno eight hundred and fourteen , 
and to that end he ſen; his brother, by name 
William, as embaſſador to France, with a ſtrong 

guard 


* Boeth. hiſt. Scot. I. 10. 


- 
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guard of Scots, beſides four pious and learned 
perſons of the Scotiſh nation that accompanied him, 
whoſe names were Clement, Jobn, Raban and 
Alchuin , and that Clement, Jobn and William, 
kept with Charles; Raban and Alchuin, having 
returned back to Scotland again. Whereunto Sir 
George adds, 


FirsT, p 74, that about anno ſeven hundred 
and ninety, this league was concluded. 


SECONDLY, p. 57, that there were families 
in Italy, deſcended of the Scots, then come 
* over with William, brother to the ſaid Achaius.” 


Bur, if Boethius and Sir George had been ex- 
pert in the Scotic language of thoſe days, they 
would coin ſome other name to chriſten the leader 
of their league; this name of WMiilliam alone be- 
ing ſufficient to overturn the whole fabric of the 
ſtory: for, ſince the creation, until ſome ages 
after Achaius, when people of other nations were 
incorporated with them, the exotic name of 
William was never heard of in the Dalriedian 
family. 


THIRDLY, p. 272. That the articles of the old 
league have been lately found upon record in 
* an old regiſter at Paris, and bear date anno 
* ſeven hundred and ninty-one, agreeing exactly 
* with what I have faid, p 109, of my firſt book, 
« and p. 74 of this.” 


INDEED 
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IN DEE D they came to light very opportunately 
after his ſecond book of his defence of the antiquity 
of the royal line was all printed to the laſt page, 
212: — The date of them is very punctual, as he 
thinks; but very imperfect and invalid for want 
of the day of the month and year of the king's 
reign ; without which, a civilian ſhould obſerve it 
a mark of * forgery in a deed of writing. 


ECIN AR DUS, ſecretary of the ſame Charles, 
who ſhould have been concerned in drawing them 
articles, if any ſuch were, was very particular in 
recording the day of the month, the Roman indic- 
tion, the year of the reign, together with the year 
of incarnation, in ſuch ſolemn deeds, as in draw- 
ing the ſaid Charles his laſt will; thus Anno in- 
carnalionis Domini naſtri Jesu CHRIST: 812. 
Anno regni Caroh in Francia 43. et Itaha 36. 
Imperii autem 11. Indiftlione 4. &c. where he 
notes his death, deceſſit anno Domini 814. In- 
diftione J. Die 5 Calendas Februar. In like 
manner all other ſolemn writings of thoſe times 
are noted, 


Six George would have us take ſerious notice of 
his exact concurrence in this, and his firſt book, 
with the year of the Paris record, feven hundred 


®* Reſcriptum f fuerit fine Die et conſule et incarnatione, nor: 
valet, Maſueri Practica, p. 365. 
and 


7 
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and ninety- one, left it ſhould be thought that the 
Faris record was premeditated. 


I wouLD rather think that record (in caſe there 
were ſuch) unneceſſary, inaſinuch as he telleth, 
p. 155, From all the French hiſtorians, and our 
* antient records, yet extant, it is clear that our 
King Acbaius entered in league with the French 
King, Cbarlemag ne.“ 


Tuis being ſo clear, what nced any Paris re- 
cord newly ſtarted, fince all French hiſtorians are 
already ſatisfied ? —Since the records of his coun- 
try, ſtil] extant, (“ among many monuments in 
that part of his country, called Jerna ,” ae, 
p. 49) informed him exactly of the very time the 
articles with the French King Charlemagne were 
made-? 


I THEREFORE more admire Boetbius his hal- 
Iucinations, when he firſt framed his ſtory, that 
he did not conſider the inconſiſtency of thoſe em- 
ployed from his King Acbaius, their times with 
the time of the ſuppoted Paris record, ano ſeven 
hundred and ninety-one : for Ria was not 
born anno ſeven hundred and ninety-one, being 
but thirty years old, au eight hundred and 
twenty-five ; as Nicolaus Serarins, lib. 4. De Re- 
bus Moguntints, proven out of ſeveral antient 
authors. 


ALCHuinus was, before the year ſeven hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, (wherein Charlemagne over- 


! F, YEW 
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threw the Greeks and uns) reſident in France, as 
Alchuinus himſelf hints, in his letter to Colius 
Lector in Ireland, publiſhed by Doctor Uſher 
( Syiloge Epiſtol. Hibernicarum, p . 61.) He died on 
Whitſunday, the nineteenth of May, anno eight 
hundred and four, at Tours in France; as Donyſius 
Patavius, a French father of the ſociety of Jesus, 
exactly notes, in his Rationarium Temporum; never 
returning back, with an account of his errands, 
to Acbaius. 


Tnar I may not omit that of the five per- 
fons of quality, by Beethius recounted to have 


gone in relation to the French league to Char le- 
magne : 


Wi1LL1AaM was a citizen of Utopra. 


ALcnyvinus (otherwiſe written Allinus, and 
therefore muſt be an Albanian Scot) was an En- 
gliſh Saxon of York, invited by Charlemagne to 
France, as himſelf teftifies (f. ibidem) and there 
deceaſed. 

RABANUS was a Germen born, Abbot of Fulda, 
and Archbiſhop of Meniz, anno eight hundred 


and fifty-fix deceaſed ; who never ſaw Scot- 
land. 


* Apud Andr. Quercetanum, in operibus Alibuini, Epift - 98. 
ad Embaldum Epiſcopum Eborac. Epiſt. 1. ad Carolum mag- 
num, apud Guliel. Malſbur- 


CLEMENT 
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CLEMENT and John were Iriſh Scots, and come 
to France before Alchuinus, as Co'ganus makes 
out ad 20 Martii, the one founder of the uni- 
verſity of Paris, and Biſhop of Antifivdore in 


France ; the other founder of the univerſity of 
Pavia in Italy. 


IT is very pleaſant how Sir George, p. 212, 
argueth: This proves us to have been of very 
* conſiderable reputation abroad in the world : for, 
* how is it imaginable that Charles the Great, 
King of France, and emperor of the weſt, ſhould 
* have thought it either his honour or intereſt to 
engage in ſo ſtrict an alliance with a pack of pil- 
** fering vagabond robbers, confined to the then 
very inſignificant county of Argyle?“ 


Br HoLD what a moſt frivolous kind of reaſon- 
ing is this, whereby one uncertainty is proved by 
another !—Againſt which, may be retorted, that 
they were not ſo conſiderable at home in thoſe 
days, as that Charles the Great ſhould think it his 
intereſt, or honour, to match in ſo folemn a lcague 
with them : Ergo, the folemn league was but one 
of Boethius his ſolemn fables, 


THey lay far remote from him, in the fur- 
theſt end of Britain; whereby they did not feat 
his power, as the Eng liſb, who were in his vici— 
nity, and far more conſiderable, did: they were 
linked by the alliance of religion; they being 


then 
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then good Chriſtians, and he employing his arms 


againſt infidels and intruders on the Empire, and 
immunities of the Church. 


He triumphed over the Saxons of Germany, the 
Saracens of Spain, the Greeks, Huns, Lombards 
and Sclavonians, before the date of Sir George 
his Parts record for the Scots their reinforcement. 


I do not know what he means by © a pack of 
pilfering vagabond robbers,” as that it ſhould 
be an argument of proof for, or againſt, the 
French league :—for, if he alluded at Gildas his 
hoſtile invectives againſt the Scots their incurſions 
to the deſolation of his nation; or at Cambden's 
words out of ignorance of their origin, ſuppoſing 
them vagabonds, roaming from place to place, 
until, upon the declining of the Roman Empire, they 
appeared in /reland, and thence in Britain ,—or 
at Scaliger's erroneous etymology of their name, 
granting them antient inhabitants of Ireland ; 


but not called Scots, until by their pilfer- 


ing robberies in Britain, the nickname of 
Scots, ſignifying fo much, was impoſed ;—It is 
manifeſt that Gz/das, Scaliger, and Cambden aimed 
at the time that they were Gentiles and In fidels, 
and before they had any fixed ſettlement in Bri- 
tain, —In thoſe times, force and violence were in 
eſteem, and ſtrength of arms, glory and renown, 
among nations, 


BesS1DES, it was no blemiſh to the infidel Scot to 
be reviled by Gilda, a pious Chriſtian ; whoſe 
zeal 
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zcal ſpared not to inveigh vehemently againſt the 
vices of his own countrymen. Neither is it any 
diminution of the height of the preſent flouriſhing 
Scotifh nation, that their anceſtors were © confined 
cc , . W. 

to the inſignificant county of Agi, as he 
terms it. 


I nave heretofore ſhewed, by irrefragable evi- 
dences, that they did not add one acre to the 
ſcigniory firſt founded by Fergus and his brothers, 
called by the antients Dalrieda, and by Sir Georgr, 
(p. 75, 189, and 212) the earldom of Argrie; 
until Kenetb, the grandchild of that Acbaiue, 
ſubdued the Pils nor did Sir George him- 
ſelf offer to affirm the contrary, otherwiſe than 
by this or the like ſleight, viz. © We entered into 
* a league with Charles the Great :” Ergo, not 
confined to ſome few countries. Does not he con- 
feſs, p. 68, that the Saxons © gained all betwixt 
* the two walls; which was, in effect, the far ber- 
ter half of what the Pics poſſeſſed, that is, as far as 

- Edinburgh Does not the“ Major of his hiſtorians 
deliver that the Pi&ds enjoyed the better and 
more fertile portion ?—What remained was only 
the antient ſeat of the Sco!s, 


THe real diſtinction of theſe three different 
portions, (long after Al ats his death united, to 
make up the preſent kingdom of Sc911.ins) Sit 


* John Major. hiſt. Scot. lib. 2. cap. 2. 


+ Scoti n.ontanis in /ocis, Pil i in ogris fertilioribur. Bucha- 


ian. 


George 
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George, p. 174, doth himſelf plainly diſcover 3 
where, unaware, he lets fall theſe words,. We 
* were then,” after the year one thouſand, ** fully 
** poſſeſſed, not only of our own firſt part; but even 
* of the Pictiſb part of it, and alſo of the northern 
* countries confirmed to Malcolm the Firſt, by 
their own acknowledgment, anno nine hun- 
* dred and forty-three.” 


Our of which I draw this undeniable con- 
ſequence ; that, by Sir George's own acknowledg- 
ment, there was no kingdom of Scotland in Bri- 
tain before the year of CarIsT nine hundred and 
forty-three :—for, Dalrieda, or, as he will have it 
called, Argyle, and the weſtern iſles, their own 
firſt part, was never called Scotland by itſelf : 
much leſs the Pi#;/þ part, anno eight hundred and 
forty-two, ſubdued by Keneth : nor the northern 
countries, formerly enjoyed by Britiſh and Engliſh 
men, the extreme northern parts of their dominions : 
but the three parts intirely united, anno nine hun- 
dred and forty-three, as he computes. 


Anp here I will reconcile Sher and Saint Aſaph 
for Sir George, p. 182, where he has“ the learned 
** Biſhop Uſsher was pleaſed, in partiality to his 
© own country, to aſſert that this his majeſty's 
** kingdom was never called Scotland for a thouſand 
years after CHR1sT : but the reverend Biſhop of 
Saint Aſaph, finding that this was not tenable, he 
te 
* got the reſt of the country, and then it only 
came to be called Scotlang.” 


WHERRE- 


only aſſerts that after the year nine hundred we 
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WuEREUNToO I anſwer, that, after the year 
nine hundred and forty-three, ſome of the latter 
part of preſent Scotland being united to the two 
former parts, Saint Aſaph might conceive that it 
began after anno nine hundred to be Scotland in 
effect, admitting it to be the ſame in extent to 
what was afterwards ſo called. 


Bur even as the Roman province of Britain was 
for ſome ages poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, before it 
became to be called England, * Uſsher defies that 
any country in Brilain was ever called Scotia, or 
Scotland, by the teſtimony of any record or autho- 
rity extant, Written before the year one thouſand 
of CHRisT; whoſe opinion, in that caſe, Sir George 
could not fallify to a conviction, nor any elſe, 
ſince he publiſhed it, anno ſixteen hundred and 
thirty-nine. 


Lr any body therefore imagine whether the 
alliance of Dalrieda, or Sir George's inſignificant 


Et licet Scotos, gui Hiberniam, et Scotos gui Britanniam, 
Beda diligenter diſtinguat; ipſa tamen Scotia ei ſemper eſt unica. 
Nam neque Dalriada que ad annum uſque 840 Scotorum Bri- 
tannicorum ſedes erat, Scotiæ nomen eft conſecuta; neque etiam 
integra ipſa Albania, debellatis flatim Pictis: Sed tum demum 
guum populo utrogus in unam gentem coaleſcante, abſolevit plane 
nationis Picticæ, memeria. Quod ut ante undecimum poſt Chriſti 
nativitatem ſæculum, haudguaquam factum, ita neminem qui 
toto antecedentium ſpatio ſcripſerit produci fofſe arbitramur, qui 
Scotiz appellatione, Albaniam anquam deſignauerit. Uſſer. in 
Primord. p. 734- 


county 


* 
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county of Argyle be conſiderable for the honour or . 
intereſt of Charles the Great, King of France and 


— — — = . "IR 


m——__ _ — — — a. To we . 2 


— —— 


1 Emperor of the Weſt, to be courted. BN 

1 
Bur hearken to his proof, p. 1 56: „I have you 
— * proved, by Eginard, Secretary to the ſaid Char- Kin 
1 ** lemagne, that there was great correſpondence bet! 
** betwixt them, and that he eſteemed very much 25 ; 
the King of Scotland.“ = : 


Tuts is the bottom of the ſtory : for, as Beda 
begot Reudu's return from Ireland; Tacitus his a 


Ga gacus gave way to Carb eus Galda his memoirs; bes 

— Proſper conceived Scotiſh chriſtians without bi- N a 

ſhop, until Palladius his miſſion:— So now, Egi- 8 

nar dus gave life to the French alliance with King WII 

Achaits, by theſe words in his treatiſe of Charles we 

the Great his life: “ He had the Kings of the e 

Scots fo far bound by his bounty to obſerve a 

** his pleaſure, that they never called him other- _— 

** wiſe than their Lord, and themſelves his Subjecis ON e 

and Servants: Some of their letters are ſtill ex- that 

tant, which import the like affectionate expreſ- of r 

% ſions.” — Where Sir George unfaithfully tranſlates and 

the King of Scotland, for the Kings of the Scots, as v 

afte 

the 

| ® Jcotorum reger fic habuit ad ſuam woluntatem, ter ſuam Cha 
| mugificentiam inclinatos, ut eum nunquam aliter quam Dominum 

1 feque fubdites ac ſerwos cus, pronunciarent. Extant epiſtile ab „ OUT 


eis ad cum miſſe, quibus hujuſmodi aſtectus eorum, erga illum in- 


1 dlicatur. FEgin. in Vita Car. Magni. 


'F THERE 
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Turk were three Kings of Ireland during the 
reign of Charlemagne, viz, Neill Fraſagh, Donchad, 
and Aidus Ornid, i. e. Aodb Oirdnidhe. Would 
you therefore know who were the Scots, whoſe 
kings Ezinardus means? And who can reſolve you 
better than Eginardus himſelf —-who thus relates, 
ad annum eight hundred and twelve, The Nor- 
* vegans invading 1reland, the iſland of the Scots, 
„ were put to flight by the Scots.“ 

AND Sir George, p. 208, puts us in mind of a 
true maxim of law, cited by Doctor S:ilitng fleet, 
* A witneſs, which a man bringeth for himſelf, 
** ought to be admitted agarnft him: Vet our 
writers do not aſſume to themſelves, as he untruly 
avers, p. 95,and 151, *amoneſt other rare marks of 
* veracity, that the Scctifh league with France was 
** alledged to have been made with their kings :” 
—for, they do not own to have ſent any William 
on embaſlage to Charlemagne - They had none of 
that name :—But they glory in many miſſionaries 
of religion, profeſſors of learning and piety, bred 
and born in Ireland, who were famous in France, 
as well in Charles the Great's time, as before and 
after him. Whereof I have given a brief touch in 
the Preface of Oęygia, p. 28, 29, 30; and adduced 
Charles the Great his own teſtimony for the ſame 
out of his letters patent granted to the abbey of 


* Norwvegi Hiberniam Scotorum i»/ulam ag gef, a Scotis in 
fugam Yonerfi ſunt. 


Luxcvium 
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Luxovium in Burgunay, publiſhed by the reverend 
father * Patrick Fleming, and partly by father 
IVard.—I/ ard. Rumold. p. 276. 


Tuts is the alliance and commerce our writers 


aſſert to have antiently paſſed between their nation 
and the Frencb. 


As for our kings their amity and mutual cor- 
reſpondence with the ſame Charſes, it is not our 
writers, but his own ſecretary, (who was witneſs 
of the tranſactions, and had the very letters of our 
kings extant). who mentions it to have contributed 
to his glory. T 


Tur like commerce of amity renewed with Ca- 
rolus Calvus, emperor, and grand-child to Charles 
the Great, is inſtanced by Sir James Ware, Antiq. 
HFliberniæ, c. 24. p. 126, edit. 2. out of the chro- 
nicles of Normandy : That Malachy, king of 1re- 
land, (ab anno eight hundred and forty-ſix, ad 
annum eight hundred and ſixty- three) having ob- 
tained (amo eight hundred and forty-eight) ſeveral 
victories over the Danes, ſent him, then king of 
France, for peace and friendſhip ſake,“ embaſla- 
dors with: gifts, craving his leave to have free paſ- 


* Pat. Flem. in Vita S. Columbani. p. 332. 


+ Auxit etiam glcriam Caroli, quibuſdam- rigibus per amici- 
tiam fibi conciliatis, F gin. in ejus Vita. 


ſage 
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ſage through his dominions, in his journey to 
Rome *, 


You ſee theſe two paſſages, of our kings their 
antient correſpondence of amity with the kings of 
France, were delivered by foreign French pens. 


Ws had no domeſtic He#ors to exemplify them 
amongſt other rare marks of“ ironical “ veraci- 
* ty,” Sir George is civilly pleaſed to attribute to us. 


Tus league he further ſtrengthens by the au- 
thority of the chamberlain of his hiſtorians, Cham- 
bers of Ormond, whoſe teſtimony is thus couched 
by him, p. 137, Not only does Chambers of Or- 
* mond, who lived then in France, ſet down the 
articles of that treaty, on the ſeveral times it 
* was renewed, but Fordun does expreſsly inſert 
the league that was betwixt the two firſt of the 
„ Stuarts and the King of France.“ 


BRIET, but as ambiguous as any falſe oracle, 
that ever flew from Apollo's tripod; © not only 
e Chambers (et down the articles of the league with 
% bares the Great, but allo Fordun inſerted the 
league betwixt Nobert the Second and the King 
&« of France,” has as much connexion as, not only 
the cow drinks water, but alſo the fiſh ſwims : 


* Pacis et amicitie gratia legatos cum muneribus mifit am 


ibi petendi Roman de paſc enn. Ex Chron. Norman. 


4 ** Chamlers 
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* Chambers of Ormond, who lived then in 
* France!” 


Dip he live in Frauce, anno ſeven hundred and 
ninety-one, in Charlemagne's days? No; but he 
was in France, when he ſet down the articles: 
Worſe, and worſe; as though he could not tell a 
lie in France, as well as in Scotland. 


Sir George diſparages much his country in this 
caſe, if he muſt inſtance any other place for the 
credit of his witneſs, rather than Scotland. 


Ir the articles of that treaty were ſet down by 
Chambers of Ormond, to what end is it ſaid, p. 212, 
The articles of the old league ſhall be printed; 
< for they have been lately found on record, in an 
old regiſter in Paris?“ Nay, not fo neither; but 
that zrea!y muſt not be referred to Acbaius his 
league with Charlemagne, but to the ſubſequent 
treaty of Robert the Second, without either Cham- 
bers or Fordun's teſtimony, and Chamber, 's teſti- 


mony for the league with Acbaius is annulled ;—fo 


much to clear that impoſture. 


Tus weight of the next is laid on my ſhoulders. 
The ſubſtance of his reaſoning is (as far as I appre- 


hend it) that I have undigeſtedly, confuſedly, and 


falſely, related the French league contracted with 
Robert the Second: Ergo, p. 156, There was a 
* league betwixt our Achaius and Charlemagne, or 
eat leaſt before the year thirteen hundred and 

* eighty :” 


. of && tw nes 9 
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* eighty :” Which again has no better connexion 
than the cow drinking hath with the fiſh ſwim- 
ming : Neither did I exclude any former league, 
but that of Achaivs with Charlemagne , which is 
what is in queſtion, and what he did unjuſtly un- 
dertake to maintain: for I did expreſsly mention 
former leagues to that of the year thirteen hundred 
and eighty, Ogygte, p. 496, between John Baliol 
and Philip the Fourth, and, p. 498, French and 
Scortfh alliances. 


Bur I ſaid the ſolemn league perpetually conti- 
nued was began with Charles the Sixth, and not with 
Charlemagne : and, if Sir George had perpetuated the 
league, by clear evidences, from Kineth or Alpin, 
it would not at all excuſe the forgery of Ach: is 


his league, not belye me, who, to diſown that fa- 


ble, did affirm the league with Charles the Sixth 
was the firſt perpetuated, as I would heartily ac- 
knowledge any former, even to Fergus, if as much 
authority as 1 had for that, could bear me out. 


Nox can I imagine what greater relation had 
Ubbo Emmius with Kineth, that he ſhould ſay, that, 
in his time, the Scotiſþ name began to be more 


illuſtrious, than with his grandfather Achaius, if 


he could give credit to the Boethzan league. 


Bur I am come too far from reciting the very 
words of Sir George's charge againſt me, p. 1545, 
in theſe terms. The exact O' Flaherty makes only 

1 2 ee this 


© wy. 
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this French league to have been entered into with 
* Charles the Sixth, in the year thirteen hundred 
and cighty :” And p. 155, © But this league was 
treated by Cardinal Yardlaw for us; and the 
Count Doctor Brian for the French: And the 
* ſame league was again renewed, anno fourteen 
* hundred and twenty-five, by Jh, Lord Darnly, 
* conſtable of France, for the French; and War- 


deus makes this laſt treaty to be the firſt that 


* was made betwixt our Kings and the French - 
% And O' Flaherty, not to contradict him, has 
joined the perſons, who treated the one league, 


* with the time wherein the other was treated.“ 


I sHALL beg pardon of Sir George, to tell him 
that there is ſcarce a word but is either artificially 
or falſely ſet down. He calls me, ironically, exact. 
But ſure, if ever I was exact, I acknowledge his 
favour in this point, that | am really exact beyond 
his figurative application : For I proteſt I did not 
know what year exactly the league with CHarles the 
Sixth was made, until he doth tell me; only that 
it was in his time, who reigned from thirteen hun- 
dred and eighty, to fourteen hundred and twenty- 


two: And Sir George is much miſtaken to write 


of me, that I ſhould ſay, this league was made by 
Robert Stuart, Lord D' Aubigny, My words * I here 
| quote 


„ J/lud ferro fædus quod Scotos Britanniæ cm Francis huc 
[que conjunxit, non a Carolo Mogno, cujus tempore nulla inguam 
in Britannia Scotia, /ed' a Carclo 6. incheatum fuit, qui Robert- 

um 
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quote in the margin, and bear no ſuch ſenſe; but 
that it was the ſame Charles the Sixth, who created 
Robert Stuart Lord D' Aubigny in France Out of 
which, if it be inferred that every lord created by 
Charles the Sixth in forty-two years reign, was of 
commiſſion for that Scotiſh league, it would render 


it as ridiculous, as Achains his league, and his 
brother William's embaſſage. 


ConsEQuenTLY, I did not confound two 
known ſtories, p. 155; nor one known ſtory. 
Neither is it proper to ſay that“ I did contradict 
* Wardeus, my countryman,” p. 155, in that I 
inſtanced a former league to that which he pro- 
duced ; wherein Sir George himſelf cannot deny but 
I was exact, as to that league; and wherein I was 
not bound to follow my countryman, if he were 
out of the way; but rather he would have retract- 
ed, had he taken notice of the former league. 
Neither is it a ſolid inference, if my countryman 
and I did differ in which of the two leagues, from 
thirteen hundred and eighty, to fourteen hundred 
and twenty-five, that the perpetuated alliance be- 
gan ; that ſuch a difference ſhould neceſſarily con- 


clude that there was a league betwixt our Acbaius 
and Charlemagne, p. 156. 


um Stuartum e Lenoxiæ Comitum familia, Scoticæ cobertis in 


Gallia prefetum D'Aubigny dominum ob bellicas wirtutes infli- 
tuit. Ogygia, Pref. p. 27, 


AGAIN: 
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AGAIN : I had no mention of King Robert the 
Second, though I do not deny that the league, 
concluded anno thirteen hundred and eighty, ſhould 
have fallen out in his time. But he takes occaſion 
to ſpeak of him, thus: Which fell in the time 
* of King Robert the Second,” and comes down 
again with an innocent indeed, thus: It is indeed 
true, that the antient league was renewed with 
King Robert the Firſt of the Stuarts,” to put a 
blur on me with an unwary reader, that the Robert 
I meant was not the right Robert, but the Robert 
he does himſelf expreſs. 


WarRreas, Robert the Second and Robert the 
Firſt of the Stuarts, was one and the felf-fame per- 
fon, ſecond of the name, and firſt of the ſurname : 
And is not this eluſion below the ingenuity of a 
plain dealer? As for Cardinal /ardlaw, the Count 
Dr. Brian, and John Lord Darnty, J never ſpoke of 
any of them as acceſſary to either of the leagues, or 
not. | 


Yer Sir George impoſes that I * joined the per- 
© ſons who treated the one league with the time 
© wherein the other was treated; which is as 
much as, that John, Lord Darnly, whom he only 
owns for the latter league, is the perſon whom [I 
name for the former. 


AND 
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AND here he contradicts himſelf : For, he for- 
merly impoſed on me, that I ſaid, This league 
was made by Robert Stuart, Lord D' Aubigny ,” 
but Robert Lord D' Aubigny, and John Lord Darnly, 
are two different perſons, of different names and 
creations, 


ANOTHER contradiction of his I obſerve, where, 
on the one ſide of the leaf, page 155, he faith 
that I confounded two ſtories for to contradict 
Wardeus; and on the other fide, p. 156, not to 
contradict HYardeus, 


N. B. The copy before me goes no further, 
though it is not to be doubted, but that the 
author finiſhed it in another. There is enough 
however ſaid to ſatisfy the Reader, that the 
league of the Britiſh Scots with Charlemagne 
is a modern fiction, there being no mention 
made of it by contemporary Writers. 


ATFPENDLIE 


Domini Joannis Lyncæi, Archidia- 
coni Tuamenſis, ad Dominum 
Bulæum, Univerſitatis Pariſienſis 
hiſtorie AuQorem, Epiſtola; 
anno circiter 1664, ſcripta. 


ESTRA Pariſienſis univerſitatis hiſtorie, 
præſertim tomi primi, lectio, multa me 
voluptate perfudit : quod hiſtoriarum eccleſiaſti- 
carum rivulos in ea non conſecteris, ſed ipſos 
fontes aperias : dum exploratæ veritatis monu- 
menta, ex ultime pene memorize tenebris, in 
cognitionis noſtræ lucem educis. Quamvis in illius 
præclariſſimi operis laudes iſta labes irrepſerit, quod 
Academiz Pariſienſis inceptæ laudem aliis, quam 
Hibernis, aſcribis; non tua culpa, ſed quia Hiber- 
niæ incolas Scotorum denominatione, per ea tem- 
pora, deſignatos fuiſſe non animadvertiſti. Quare 
cum (in Præfatione) in aliis voluminibus quæ 
diſplicebunt emendationem polliceris, ad veritatem 
recto te tramite ducere conabor; ſperans fore ut qui 
implicatiſſimos 
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implicatiſſimos quoſque difficultatum nodos peri- 
tiſſimè ſolviſti, tam memorabilem non ſis inde- 
ci ſum relicturus. 


Scorici Scriptores duo fuiſſe Scotorum genera 
tradunt ; alterum Hibernenſe, quod Hiberniam ; 
alterum Britannicum, Albium, Albianum, Albanum 
aut Albienſe, quod Scotiam hodiernam incolebat, 
dicebatur. Illi Scoti, a quibus initium Academiæ 
Pariſienſis ductum eſt, a te *, ex Notkero Balbulo, 
non Scoti Albani, ſed Scoti de Hibernia dicuntur. 
Et Lupoldus Bambergenſis, qui floruit ſub annum 
1320, de Munificentia Germanorum Principum 
(quz habetur in Bibliotheca Patrum, a Doctoribus 
Colonienſibus anno 1618 edita) dicil, quod 
© Galiici æquari poſſunt Remanis et Athenienſi- 
bus, per operam Clementis Hiberni illius, qui 
* docendi initium Pariſiis fecit.“ Quem, p. 146, 
Angium, in Catalogo Scotum facis. Si Docto- 
res illi, Clemens et Joannes, Scoti Albienſes eſſent, 
cur, pereurſo ſtudiorum ſtadio, potius in alienam 
quam ſuam patriam (Scotiam Britannicam) con- 
ceſſerunt? per ea enim tempora, in Hiberniam, 
tanquam ad bonarum artium mercaturam, ad 
omnis generis eruditionem alte imbibendam, con- 
fluebatur. | 


Irsz ＋ Erici Antiſidorenſis verba profers, dicen- 
tis (in dedicatoria ad Carolum Calvum 8) Quid 


* Bulzus, p. 102. 
+ Bulzus, p. 103. 
Car. Calyus ab anno 876 ad annum 878 imp. 


* Hiberniam 
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Hiberniam memorem, contempto pelagi diſ- 

* crimine pene toto cum grege philoſophorum 
* ad littora noſtra migrantem ? quorum quiſquis 
© porivior eſt, ultro' ſibi indicit exilium, ut Salo- 
moni ſapientiſſimo famuletur ad votum.“ 


Miut non mediocrem movit admirationem, 
quod commendationem, ad ſolos Hibernos ex hoc 
Erici loco emanantem, ad Scotos et Anglos derivas, 
ubi dicis“; Ex Erico Antiſidorenſi intelligimus, 
* Anglos, Scotos et Hibernos, ad publicas Franciæ 
* {choias, hiſceT Caroli Craſſi temporibus, catervatim 
* conveniſſe,” Melius, et Erici verbis conformius, 
in epiſtola dedicatoria dixifti, * quod Calvus 
** Grecos et Hibernos, cum grege philoſophorum, 
* ad publicam eruditionem conduxit,” 


Now parva injuria Hibernis irrogata fuiſſe vide- 
tur, quod in ſocietatem laudis a præſtantiſſimo 
{criptore illis unis collatz, alii adſciſcantur. 


Hixc magis rationi conſentaneum eſt, ut doc- 
tores illi, Clemens et Joannes, ex Hibernia, quæ 
doctorum virorum copia tum abundabat, aut po- 
tius redundabat, quam e Scotia Britannica, quæ 
ne Scotiæ quidem nomen adhuc tulit, prodiiſſe cen- 
ſeantur : præſertim cum ipſe Aventinum, qui 
Pariſiis anno 1485 ſtudebat, producas dicentem, 
* Quod Carolus Magnus ex Hibernia duos Scotos, 


Page 189. 
+ Car. Craſſus, ab anno 880 ad annum 889 imp. 
$ Page 96. 
Clementem 
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% Clementem et Albinum, accivit, ut tum erant 
** tempora, eruditiſſimos.“ 


Ex probe note auctoribus, Heliam Scotige- 
nam, Engoleſmenſem Epiſcopum, Erici Antiſido- 
renſis Epiſcopi præceptorem fuiſſe affirmas “; qui 
Scotus Hibernienſis fuiſſe, quam Albanienſis, vel 
inde convincitur, quod diſcipulus ejus Hiberniam, 
non Scotiam Britannicam, encomiis exornaverit; 
cum ut veritatem enunciaret, tum ut magiſtro 
gratificaretur. 


IpsE Carolus Magnus, cujus imperatorie re- 
giæque dignitati par eſt habenda fides, S. Colum- 
banum, in diplomate + Luxovienſibus conceſſo, 
Hibernum et Scotigenam appellat. Joannem 
Erigenam multis encomiis cumulas; ut quem in 
ſcholis Pariſienſibus docuiſle, p. 106 ; ſtudii Pa- 
riſienſis capitalem, p. 104; diu rectorem, p. 184, 
2113 cjuſque famam ſupra cæteros celebrem 
fuiſſe, p. 224; ſcholas Oxonii tanta cum laude 
aperuiſſe, ut infra breve tempus innumeri ſcholares 
illue confluxerint, prædicas, p. 224. Hunc tamen 
ipſe non Albienſem Scotum, ſed Hibernienſem 
appellas; dum, p. 611, Erigenam idem eſſe ac 
Hibernum ais; © Erin enim, Hiberniam hodieque 
* 1ndigene appellant.” 


Qvop fi rationes hactenus productæ memoratos 
Doctores Hiberniæ non penitus vindicant, certe 


Page 209, 210. 
+ Fleming. Columban. 


ipſum 
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ipſum Scoti nomen, quod a priſcis auctoribus 
retulerunt, illos Hibernis extra dubium annumerar. 
Scoti enim et Scotiæ vocabula, per ſe, fine addi- 
tione, poſita, non aliam ea tempeſtate ſignifica- 
tionem, quam Hiberni et Hiberniæ, antonomaſticè 
prz ſe ferebant : nullus enim anteriorum, et aliquot 


ſequentium ſæculorum ſcriptor, aliam iis vocibus 
notionem ſubjecit. 


Qui, quod nec ratio patiatur, ut Scotiæ no- 
men regioni nunc illud gerenti ante adhæſerit, 
quam poſſeſſionem ejus Scoti adierint, qui non 
niſi poſt Carolum Magnum fato functum, hodiernæ 
Scotiæ meliorem et fertiliorem portionem Pictis 
ademerunt (ut Joannes Major, et ipſe Scotus, 
hb. 2. cap. 2. loquitur) ſuæque ditioni adjecerunt, 
non, niſi in ipſo, in quem inciderunt, angulo, 
Pictis immiſti : ſive (ut ait Beda“) inter Pictos 
et in parte Pictorum vixerunt. 


WorrRlpus STRABO, A. 849 mortuus, utinam 
Scotus (ut tu, p. 446, refers) eſſet, ut tam clari 
viri acceſſione noſtratium ſcriptorum numerus 
augeatur. Certe non mediocri ſtudio erga gentem 
noſtram affectus fuiſſe videatur, qui præter 8. 
Blathmaci noſtri paſſionem, in Hienſi inſula A. 823, 
marty rio affecti, poemate contexuit (quod extat 
in Henrici Caniſii tomo 6. antiquarum lectionum) 
etiam S. Galli noſtri vitam ſoluta, et ſtricta oratione 


ſeripſit. In cujus prologo Hiberniam S. Galli patriam 
deſcribens, non alios incolas ci quam Scotos attrihuit: 


ipſum S. Gallum de genere Scotorum fuiſſe (cap. 
* Beda hiſt. lib. 1. cap. 1. 
20.) 
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20.) memorat; ipſius conterraneos nunc Hibernos 
(cap. 27.) nunc Scotos (lib. 2. cap. 49.) appellat. 


Nec ratio magis quam probatiſſimorum auctori- 
tas ſcriptorum, Scotiæ nomen nulli alii ab Hiberniæ 
regione addicit. Quorum ordinem Rex Alfredus, 
plurimis a te laudibus (p. 290 et 555) elatus, 


ducat; qui non dignitate magis quam fide præ- 


ſtantior eſt. Vidi Saxonicam Bedæ interpreta- 
tionem ab illo elaboratam, et ab Abrahamo Welloco 
in lucem noſtra memoria emiſſam; in cujus 1. 1. c. 1. 
et ejuſdem capitis titulo, ter per vocem Scotta- 
coland (Scotland) 1d eſt, Scotorum Inſulam, Hi- 
berniam exprimit. Quam conſuetudinem in re- 
liquo ſuæ verſionis curſu proſequitur; ac nomi- 
natim lib. 3. cap. 19. lib. 4. cap. 3, 23, et 26: 
nec ab hac conſuetudine in ſua Orofji vernacula 
interpretatione recedit. 


In Alcuinum, cui Pariſienſis univerſitatis inſti- 
tutionem acceptam refers, paſſim laudis cumulos 
merito congeris ; unde illus teſtimonio non aliud 
apud te locupletius fore videtur. Is in Hexametro 
de Swillibrordo canit, 


Quem tibi jam genuit foecunda Britannia mater, 
Doctaque nutrivit ſtudiis ſed Hibernia ſacris. 


Et in Pentametro, 


Ut dudum cecini, foecunda Britannia mater, 
Patria Scotorum clara magiſtra ſuit. 


Nor- 
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Notkeri Balbuli, Sangallenſis monachi, autho— 
ritas maximum apud te (p. 101.) pondus habet. 
In ſuo is martyrologio, quod Henricus Canifius 
edidit, ad 17 Martii ait: “ 8. Patritium in Hi- 
bernia inſula Scotis primum evangelaviſſe 
nomen D. N. J. C.“ et ad 9 Juni, “ in Scotia 
** Inſula depoſitio 8. Columbæ.““ Quem, cum 
S 8. Comgello, Columbano, et Gallo, quos pro 
Hibernis habet, pluribus laudibus cumulat : 5. 
Gallum patrem ſuum appellat. Ad 8 juli, paſ- 
ſionem S. Kiliani et ſociorum habet: Qui ab 
** Hibernia Scotorum inſula venientes, &c.““ 
ad 17. Cal. Feb. S. Furſeum; Cal. Feb. S. Bri- 
gidam Hiberniæ vindicat. 


MuLTum Eginardo, Caroli M. genero, quem 
ei a ſecretis et ab epiſtolis ſuiſſe (p. 104) doces, 
paſſim jure opti mo tribuis; cujus ad annum 812 
verba ſunt, Norvegi Hibermam Scotorum in- 
** ſulam aggreſſi, a Scotis in fugam converſi ſunt.” 
Certe Danos duobus præliis ab Hibernis ſub 
illud tempus profligatos ſuiſſe, Hiſtorici noſtri 
aſſerunt *. Idem etiam in hiſtoria miraculoram 
SS. Petri et Marcellint Martyrum, de S. Foilano 


ſcribit, © S. Martyr quictem accepit in moraſterio 


++ Scotorum quod Foſſa nuncupatur ;” non alios 
hic Scotos indicarts quam ſupra memoratos Hi 
berniæ Scotos: cum præſertim Foſſeriſſe Monaſ- 
terium a S. Ultano Hiberno S. Foilani fratre 


* Ward. Hib. Ant. p. 122 Edit, 2. 
; conlitum, 
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conditum, et ab Hibernis deinde cultum fuiſſe 
conſtet. 


Er quia Eginardus ab epiſtolis Caroli M. fuit, 
rationi conſentaneum eſt, ut diploma Caroli M. 
ſupra memoratum, ab ipſo ſcriptum ſuiſſe creda- 
tur; quem etiam, eadem de caufa, Caroli Capi- 
tularia exaraſſe puto, in quibus crebra de Scoto- 
rum Hoſpitalibus fit mentio, que ad Hibernos 
ſpectaſſe Jacobus Sirmondus e Soc. Jeſu, optimæ 
note Antiquarius, in notis ad eadem et alibi, in- 
culcat. Ait etiam idem Eginardus in vita Ca- 
rol! M. * quod Scotorum Reges fic habuit ad 
fſuam voluntatem per ſuam munificentiam in- 
* clinatos, ut eum nunquam aliter quam Domi- 
* num, ſeque ſubditos ac ſervos ejus pronunci- 
arent.” Extant epiſtolæ ab eis ad eum mille, 
quibus hujuſmodi affectus eorum erga illum in- 
dicatur. 


cc 


RArio ſuadet, ut tam nobilem ſcriptorem 
eandem vocem variis ſignificationibus, nulla par- 
ticulà diſcriminante appoſita, donaſſe non creda- 
mus; proinde, ut ſupra fic etiam hic, non Sco- 
tiz Britannice, ſed Hiberniz incolas ab eo Scotos 


appellari. 


PlugIM A Hibernorum in Gallia officia ex- 


titerunt. Clodoveum primum S. Rhemigius ora- 


„Nota Car. M. tempore ab A. 768 ad A. 814, hos ſibi 
invicem ſucceſſiſſe Hiberniæ reges; viz. Niellum Fraſſacum, 
Donchadum Domnaldi, et Aidum Ornidium Fraſſachi filium. 


tione; 


1 
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tione ; ſed Fridelinus regis Hiberniæ filius mira- 
culis, ad fidem Chriſtianam amplectendam ad- 
duxit. S. Columbanus et duodecem ſocii tor- 
peſcentem in Gallia pietatem rurſus accenderunt. 
Pipini patris Caroli M. S. Virgilius noſter Eccle- 
ſiaſtes; eidem ſancto viro a confeſſionibus: quem 
conſiliis intereſſe voluit; quemque, ad ſe peccatis 
per confeſſionem expiandum, adire, niſi detractis 
calceis, noluit. Dagobertus, Sigiberti regis Auſ- 
traſiæ filius, finibus avitis ſuorum rebellione pulſus, 
perfugium apud Hibernos nactus eſt. Quem licet 
Paulus Æmilius in Scotiam profugiſſe ſcribat, 
tamen Willielmus Malmſburienſis antiquitate et 
veritate præſtans, qui ſeculis aliquot Æmilium 
præceſſit, Dagobertum non immemorem, quod 
cum ad quandam factionem optimatum pulſum, 
„ Willifridus Eboracenſis de Hibernia ad ſe ve- 
* nientem hoſpitio receperit, et equis ſociiſque ad- 
« jutum patri remiſerit, eundem Willifridum 
benigne habuiſſe” tradit. 


Quamvis uberrima mihi de hac re dicendi 
ſeges ſuppetat, vela tamen orationis contraho ; 
et ad Rabani locos, que hactenus dixi confir- 
mantes, Producendos tranſeo : cujus verba in ſuo 
martyrologio ad 17 Marti ſunt, © in Scotia 
« natale 8. Patritii Epiſcopi, qui in Hibernia 
« inſula primum Scotis nomen D. N. J. C. præ- 
% dicavit.“ Et ad 8 juli, © in pago Auſtriæ, 

x U nc. 
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* &c. natale ſanctorum Martyrum, Kiliani et 
* duorum ſociorum ejus, qui ab Hibernia Sco- 
* torum inſula venientes, nomen Chriſti pre- 
* dictis logis prædicaverunt.“ Et lib. 12. de 
Univerſo cap. 3. Scotia eadem et Hibernia.” 


Hos autores, Scotiæ et Scotorum nomina Hi- 
berniæ et Hibernis impertientes, ideo potiſſimum 
produco, quod Inſtitutioni Pariſienſis Acade- 
miæ, vel contemporaneos vel ſuppares fuiſſe, ipſe 
fatearis; quos cum clariſſimæ Pariſienſis Univer- 
ſitatis ornamenta fuiſſe frequenter inculces, et eorum 
teſtimonia tanquam Achillea, vel inexpugnabilia 
tela, ad plures opiniones adſtruendas ac deſtru- 


endas, adhibeas, ſpero te non commiſſurum ut 
lis, Scotiæ et Scotorum nomina Hibernis et Hi- 


berniz aſſerentibus, fidem deroges. 


PRASERTIM cum integerrimus ſui temporis 
ſcriptor V. Beda iis ad ſtipuletur. Qui in cap. 1. 
titulo, de Incolis Hiberniz ſe acturum policitus, in 
capitis contextu non alios incolas Hiberniæ, quam 
_ Scotos fuiſſe quater tradit. Que tandem,” 
ait ille, © proprie patria Scotorum eſt.“ Ejus ergo 
incolæ fuerunt, vivente Beda, propris Scoti. 
Cum autem quzlibet vox ſolitarie poſita, et a ſua 
ſignificatione per aliquod verbum non alienata, 
non aliam quam propriam et primam ſignifica- 
tionem referat, Scoti per totam hiſtoriam a Beda 
memorati, non alios quam Hibernicolas indicabunt; 
niſi cum ad Britanniz Scotos exprimendos, no- 


tam 


„ 
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tam aliquam ipſe adjiciat, eos ab Hibernis diſtin- 
guentem ; ut lib. 1. cap 1 & 34; lib. 3. cap. 5 


& 6; lib. 4. cap. 26, lib. 5. cap. 24. 


SUMMA interpretationum, quas Dempſterus et 
Camerarius primo Bedæ capiti adfuunt, eo recidet, 
ut affirment, Bedam non de Scotis qui ſuo tempore 
vixerunt, ſed qui ante plures annorum centurias 
ex Ægypto in Hiſpaniam, et inde in Hiberniam 
commigrarant, ſermonem inſtituere. Cujus com- 
mentationis ne tenuiſſimum quidem veſtigium in 
hiſtoria Bede apparet ; cujus verba præſens tem- 
pus, non preteritum denotant ; dum ait, “quod 
** Hibernia propria Scotorum patria , non ſuis. 
Eum profecto Lynceis oculis inſtructum eſſe oper- 
tet, qui ad ſenſum ſcriptoris, ſpiſſa tam diuturni 
temporis nube obductum, perſpiciendum penetrat. 


PR &TERE A pluribus, non obſcuris ſed apertis, 
indiciis, Scotos Hiberniæ incolas facit. Nam lib. 1. 
cap. 14. ait, Revertuntur Hiberni domum :” 
& idem in lib. 6. acta tum repetens. Revertuntur 
*-Scoti domum.” Item lib. 3. cap. 27. Multis 
* Nobilium ſimul, et mediocrium de gente An- 
„ glorum in Hibernia victum Scott fine pretio, li- 
* bros quoque et magiſterium gratuitum præbere 
& curabant.” Ut ommittam plures Bede locos 
huc ſpectantes lib. 2. cap. 4. lib. 3. cap. 2. lib. 5. 
cap. 16 & allis “. 


L. z. c. 4. c. 19 de Furſæo; c. 25. titulo & textu ; |. 4. 
c. 4. de Colmanno; c. 26. de Tuda; l. 5. c. 16 & 22 de 
Adamnano, et in epitome ad A. 505. 
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Vrzun illi memorati ſcriptores quædam verba 
inani diſtortione ab uſitata ſignificatione flectentes, 
Britanniæ et inſulæ voces nunc ad amplam ſignifi- 
cationem extendunt; nunc, ubi e re ſua eſſe cre- 
dunt, ad arctam reſtringunt: dum ſuam Scotiam 
quandoque inſulam eſſe; et Britanniam fines tan- 
tum, a Britonibus olim et ab Anglis hodie inſeſſos, 
quandoque denotare contendunt. Sed quam in- 
dubitatum deploratæ cauſæ indicium eſt, vocum 
ſignificationibus quaſi habenas pro libidine remit- 
tere et adducere, tuum eſto judicium. 


CAMERAR1US quidem eandem regiovem Hiber- 
niæ Scotiæque appellationibus a Beda deſignari fa- 
tetur; addens tamen patriam ſuam Hiberniæ, non 
noſtram Scotiæ nomen a Beda ferre. Sed nulla 
unquam regio, ab ullo poſt homines natos auctore, 
etiam ab ipſis Scoticis ſcriptoribus Camerarium an- 
tegreſſis, Hibernia, præter patriam noſtram audiit : 
atque ita Beda perſpicue docet. Sed ſenſum ſuum 
pluribus firmamentis valde futilibus ſufflaminare ni- 
titur Camerarius ex Iſidoro & Adamnano. Ad Ethici 
Oroſiique locos a quodam ſeriptore, quem Came- 
rarius oppugnabat, productos, nullum reſponſum 
tulit, dicentium Hiberniam a Scotorum gentibus 
coli; ſicut nec ad plurimorum auctorum locos a me 


ſupra relatos. 


E TEMPORUM adhuc anteriorum auctoribus 


plura teſtimonia, Scotorum et Scotiæ nomina Hi- 
bernis 
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bernis et Hiberniæ aſcribentia, promere poſlem ; 
ſed hujuſmodi teſtimoniis accumulandis non am- 
plius immoror; ſatis eſſe judicans digitum ad 
fontes intendere viro per omnia librorum genera 
lectione graſſato. Mihi tamen temperare non poſ- 


ſum, quin ſcriptores aliquot adducam, qui ſæculis 


primam Academiæ Parifienſis inſtitutionem proxime 
ſecutis, in iiſdem nominibus genti et patriæ noſtræ 
impertiendis perſtiterunt. Ac primum Hubaldus 
Monachus Elmonenſis, quem (p. 607) Erici An- 
tiſidorenſis diſcipulum fuiſſe, et ſæculo decimo 
floruiſſe tradis, ait in vita S. Libuini, “ Scotiam 
five Hiberniam adjacere Britanniæ;“ qui a ſupra 


memorata magiſtri ſui ſententia diſcrepaſle cenſen- 


dus non eſt. 


Apso etiam ejuſdem ævi, Tullenſis Epiſcopus, 
S. Manſueti patriam in carmine vitæ ejus prefixo 
Hiberniam, illam autem in vitæ textu Scotiam 
vocavit. 


LicEr autem eodem ſæculo aliqui Kenethum 
Magnum, deletis Pictis, fingant extremam Britan- 
ni partem Scotiam appellaſſe, eam tamen ap- 
pellationem ab auctoribus aquilonaris Britanniæ 
regio ante ſæculum undecimum non tulit; quod 
Scotiæ nomen Marianus Scotus, et ipſe Hibernus, 
ad Britanniæ Scotiam primus tranſtulit; ita tamen 
ut Hibernos Scotorum nomine non raro deſigna— 
verit. Sequentibus ſeculis ali patriam noſtram 


* Genebrardus ad. A. 1110, 
Scotlæ 
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Scotiæ nomine donare non dubitarunt; ali binas 
fuiſſe Scotias indicarunt, aliquibus notis appoſitis, 


que utramque diſcernerent, ne nominis paritas 
confuſionem pareret. 


THEoporIcus, Abbas Trudonopolitanus, ſæ- 
culi 12. ſeriptor, Scotiam Britanniæ adjacentem 
patriam S. Rumoldi fuiſſe” ſcripſit; quam Ber- 
nardus Scotiam ulleriorem appellavit. Quibus ver- 
bis non noſtram Hiberniam, ſed remotiores Scotiæ 
partes exprimi, nequicquam Scoti hodierni con- 
tendunt; cum Britannia duas Scotias ſuis finibus 
non complectatur. Non enim dicimus quod caput 
hominis ſit homo. 


S. BERNARD Vs res Hibernicas appellavit Scoti- 
cas; dum de Bemchorenſis Abbatiæ fabrica dixit, 
quod fuerit opus Scoticum pulchrum ſatis: et in- 
digenas Hiberniæ, Scotos: dum accolam illius 
Abbatiæ indignationem ſuam, quod Abbatia illa 
e ſaxis conſtrueretur, his ad Malachiam verbis ex- 
primentem inducit, O bone vir, quid tibi viſum eſt 
noſtris hanc inducere novitatem? Scoti ſumus non 
Galli. Qui fabricam et gentem Scoticam appella- 
vit, Hiberniam etiam Scotiæ nomine indigitare non 
dubitavit; et qui alibi dixit, © quod S. Malachias 
“nos videre venerat a finibus terre :”* de Hibernia, 
in ſuperiori et hoo loco, citra dubium, locutus eſt; 
exordium Et exodium itineris viri ſancti exprimere 
volens. Non potuit enim Scotiæ vocabulum ad 
Aquilonares Britanniæ partes denotandas recenter 
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traductum fuiſſe, cum“ Giraldus Cambrenſis, eo- 


dem ſæculo vivus, eam Scotiam adbrfive dici ſerip- 
ſerit. 


Sæcuto 13. Cæſarius Heſterbachenſis Abbas, 
de quo tuus Tomus tertius (p. 677) agit, in dia- 
logis, quos de ſui temporis mirabilibus ſoripſit, ait, 
* + qui de pœnis purgatorii dubitat, Scotiam pe- 
* tat; purgatorium S. Patritii intret, et de pœnis 
* amplius non dubitabit.” 


DoxALLus © Neill, qui ſibi regis Ultonie titu- 
lum arrogavit, in literis ad Joannem 22. S. P. ſub 
A. 1315 datis Scotiam hodiernam minorem, Hiber- 
niam majcrem Scotiam nuncupavit; quas literas 
cum Joannes Major ſuo Scoto-chronico inſeruerit, 
et erroris Donallum de illa denominatione non ar- 
guerit, minime dubitandum eſt, quin in ejuſmodi 
diſtinctione ſtatuenda Donalli ſententiæ acceſſerit: 
maxime cum ejuſdem vt ſcriptor, & Conradus a 
monte puellarum, Hiberniam majorem Scotiam 
dictam fuiſſe ſcribat; ac de S. Erchardo breviarium 
etiam Ratisbonenſe canat, Hunc exortum puſi- 
onem major Scotia nutrit.” 


Sx culo 15. Sigiſmundus Imp. in diplomate Ra- 
tiſbonenſibus monachis conceſſo, eos Hibernos, et 


- ® Dialogo de ſede Menevenſi. 
+ Czf. Heſter. lib. 12. cap. 28 & 39. 
$ Conradus in vita S. Erchardi. 


Scotos 
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Scotos de majori Scotia vocat : * et Fredericus 
Imp. in literis ad Reg. noſtrum Henricum 6. datis, 
in Warzi notis ad S. Patritii opuſcula extantibus, 
Alanum Scotum Ratiſbonenſem Abbatem illi 
enixe commendavit, ejus (ut par eſteredere) ſub- 
ditum, 


0 


% 
* 


Scr 16. Mauricius a portu, Tuamenſis Ar- 
chiepiſcopus, vir eruditiſſimus, in ſua Metaphyſicæ 
Scoti interpretatione, de patria ſua Hibernia ſub- 
inde mentionem faciens, eam ſæpius majorem 
Scotiam appellavit. Quam diſtinctionem hiſtori- 
cis familiarem eſſe G. Camdenus & Gerardus Mer- 
cator affirmant. Ut taceam Miræum ad 3. Dec. 
Sirmundum in notis ad capitularia Caroli M. 
Serrarium in vita S. Kiliani; Lubonem Auguſti- 
nianum regis Galliæ geographum, in tabulis geo- 
graphicis Martyrologio Romano appoſitis. Et nu- 
perrime, Robertus Mentel de Salmonet, Scotus, 
idem teſtatur in cultiſſimo libro, quam Gallicè de 
tumultibus Anglicis in lucem dedit, p. 294; ubi 
ait, Celeſtius, diſcipulus Pelagii, Scotus erat, nem- 
pe Hibernus; juxta'illius temporis loquendi mo- 
dum: Hiberniæ enim olim Scotia major dicta 
fuit, et Scotia Albaniæ nomine innotuit. Certe 
conſuetudo Hibernos Scotorum nomine appellandi, 
hie in Germania invaluit, ut etiam Hiberni, noſtra 


* Wiguleus Hund. in Metropol. Salifkur. Ward: Rum. 
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memoria, vitam in Germania claudentes, in ceno- 
taphiis et ſcriptis Scoti nominati ſuerint *. 


Eco meam orationem in tam ſpatioſo dicendi 
campo excurrere latius non patiar, cum ſcopum a 
me petitum jam attigiſſe videar; & aperta argu- 
menta e probatis auctoribus, inſtitutioni Pariſienſis 
Acaderiiiee ptioribus, contemporancis ac ſuppari- 
bus, produxerim, que palam ſaciunt ſolam Hiber- 
niam Scotiæ nomen ad ſæculum 11. retinuiſſe, et 
ſolos ej as indigenas Scotorum vocabulo à ſeriptori- 
bus interim denotatos, cum adjectio nulia vocem 
lam ad Scotos Britanniæ deſignandos averteret. 

IL LI ERALESs etiam aliquot artes, ab adverſariis 
ad pretioſiſſima Cimelia nobis eripienda adhibitas, 
in medium produxi; vocum nempe mutilationc. 
adjectione, & ſenſus mutatione, verba f{criptorum 
depravarunt ;: ludificationibus quibuſdam, jnge- 
niorum acumine potius excogitatis, quam aucto- 
rum oratione depromptis, lectorum animos ſaſcinare 
cupientes; dum Pariſienſis, Oxonienſis, et Sangal- 
lenſis Athenæi exorſi gloriam, nobis ereptam, ſibi 
arrogant; et numeroſiſſima Sanctorum noſtrorum 
multitudine (quibus fic exundavimus, ut fins men- 
dacio dicere poſſimus, quod Deus non fecit taliter 
omni nationi) ſuos ſaſtos locupletant; nullis aliis 
rationibus, ad intolerabilem direptionem ſaciendam, 
quam inani homonomiæ amphibologit fulti. 


* Ward: Rumold. p. 2009. 
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ProinDE certa mihi ſpes eſt, hactenus a me 
dicta eam in animo tuo verfuationem generaſſe, ut 


credas, Scotorum et Scotiæ voces (nullo adjecto 


vocabulo, quod illas a propria primaque ſignifica- 
tione, ad aliquam aut regionem aut gentem Bri- 
tannicam denotandum diducat) non aliam olim 
ſignificationem, _ Hiberniæ et Hibernorum 
induiſſe. 


Fix OE Gallicas Madafge, Gardalupæ aut Mar- 
tiniquæ colonias, res, quas a Gallis præclare geſtas 
fuiſſe ſeriptores memorant, ſibi hodie vendicare; 
non dubito quin tanta colonorum inſolentia ſto- 
machum tibi moveret, ac eam proinde gravi ani- 
madverſione plectendam eſſe cenferes. 


Qu Au propugno cauſam, pluribus adhuc argu- 


mentorum firmamentis corroborare poſſem, ſed 


quia, ut vulgo dicitur, dickum ſapienti fat eſt, te- 
cum agens ſumma tantum controverſiæ capita pro- 
ſequi volui ; ſed paulo uberius, ut ftatus, et am- 
bages ei ab adverfariis inductæ, tibi dilucidius in- 
noteſcant. Quibus a te accuratius perſpectis, non 
dubito quin fis conſtiturus, utrum hodiernæ Scotiæ 
an Hiberniæ indigenæ ludum primi Pariſiis ape- 


ruerint; ita ut nemo dubius hæreat, utra natio 


primam Lutetiæ docendi laudem tulerit. 


Qu ARO TER ad te rogandum tranſeo, ut ora» 
tionis meæ prolixitatem æqui bonique conſulas; 
quam ſpero te non injuſtè laturum, quia, ut ipſe 

mones 


Cle 
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mones in prologo tomi 1. © que ſuperabundant, 
** non vitiant.” Quam a te gratiam, et ad hanc 
epiſtolam reſponſum ſi retulero, me tibi ſic devin- 
cles, ut in te colendo nemini fit ceſſurus, 


Tui ſtudioſiſſimus, 
JOANNES LYNCAUS, 


Archidiaconus Tuamenſis. 


Domini BUL AI reſponſum ad han 


Epiſtolam. 


CRIPTUM illud, tuum ingentis literature et 

eruditionis eximiæ cum lego, incredibili vo- 
luptate afficior; *& fi locus redibit extollendæ me- 
ritis dignis patriæ tuæ, nec yoto tuo nec officio 
meo deero. Dum docere lectores affecto, doceri 
viciſſim cupio, nec dedoceri erubeſco. Scio enim 
quam verum ſit, in materia præſertim tot ſæculo- 
rum, tot negotiorum, perſonarum ac rerum, quod 
plus vident oculi quam oculus. 
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